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PREFACE. 


The title indicates the aim of the book. All method must 
be merely “suggestire^^, for what is successful in the hands 
of one teacher under certain circumstances may not be equally 
so in another’s hands and under different circumstances. 

The methods of teaching here recommended are “practical”, 
f(?r»they are the embodiment of experience gained in the 
school-room. 

The book shoulcf, therefore, fulfil its purpose as a practical 
guide to young teachers, both in their preparations for exam- 
inations in School Management and Practical Teaching, and 
also in the daily routine work of the school-room. 


NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 

One or two trifling errors that appeared in the earlier edi- 
tions have been corrected in the third, and Circular No. 407 
on Reading in Schools (December, 1897) has been added to 
the Appendix. 


NOTE TO SIXTH EDITION. 

The Sixth is an exact reprint of the Third and Fourth. 


Novemher^ 1901. 
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Chapter L— THE CHILD. 

I. Teaching, a Science and Art. — It has been said that 
“ a practical interest is an incentive to a theoretical acquaint- 
ance”. Who, more than the student teacher, requires a 
thorough grasp both of the theory and practice of his pro- 
fession? Dr. P'itch says, ‘‘Teaching is both an art and a 
science. It aims at the accomplishment of a piece of work, 
and is therefore an tirt. It seeks to find out a natural basis 
for such rules as it employs, and is therefore a science.” 
{Lectures mi Teaching.) 

* 2. What is Education? — Education is the term used 
to describe the work of the teacher. What is the true char- 
acter of this work is of^the utmost importance. Parents are 
apt to think the child’s education is complete when a modicum 
of information, which fits it for the counting-house or work- 
shop, has been acquired. This is a very debased view of 
education. “All education is development and discipline of 
faculty by the communication of knowledge; and whether the 
faculty be the eye and hand, or the reason and imagination, 
and whether the knowledge be of nature or art, of science or 
literature, if the knowledge be so communicated as to evoke, 
and exercise, and discipline faculty, the process is rightly 
termed education ” {Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education). • 

But the true teacher, in addition to this, takes “all reason- 
able care to bring up the children in habits of punctuality, 
of good manners and language, of cleanliness and neatness, 
and to impress upon the children the importance of cheerful 
obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, and 
of honoiir and truthfulness in word and act ” {Code of Educor' 
(M247) 1 B 
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to, Art 101 J). His aim is to develop character. To him 
education is the ‘‘art of forming men^’. He considers that 
the end of all culture is the elevation of the moral nature, as 
well as the development and discipline of faculty bjf the com- 
munication of knowledge. 

3. The Child. — The familiar expression “tender years of 
childhood” indicates a period demanding much care an8 atten- 
tion. The child’s early environment may ^arp its physical and 
moral nature. Since “the child is father to the man”, the 
necessity for careful early training in order to develop a good 
man is at once apparent. 

The florist, understanding the tender iiature of a bud, gives 
it such attention as will enable it to put forth its best in form, 
colour, and fragrance; less skilled treatment would spoil, if 
not totally destroy its suitability to the purpose for which it 
was grown. The same is true of the child. It possesses the 
germs of perfect maturity, but this cannot be attained withj>ut 
the watchful care of the skilled educator, conversant with its 
nature. 

4. The Child Physically. — A sound body is conducive 

to a sound mind. Horace Mann says: — “In the great work 
of education our physical condition, if not the first step in 
importance, is the first in order of time. On the broad founder 
tion of health alone can the loftiest and most enduring struc- 
tures of intellect be reared.” < 

Natural bodily activity, so characteristic of childhood, should 
be encouraged and stimulated ; for l)y it the child is benefited 
physically and mentally. Inactivity in children is usually a 
sign of ill-health. All forms of exercise are welcome to the 
healthy child. Walking, running, jumping, skipping, vaulting, 
swimming, football, cricket, rounders, fives, &c., all these are 
pleasurable recreations invigorating both body and mind. 

To ensure the complete development of the whole of the 
muscular system, a systematic course of physical exercises or 
gymnastics is strongly recommended. Such a course is now 
compulsory in all elementary schools. Jlxperience shows that, 
as a general rule, the enthusiastic player is an equally enthusi- 
astic student. 

Certain forms of physical exercise develop the senses ; the 
sight becomes keener and the hearing more acute. 

5. The Child Intellectually. — The mind develops little 
by little. An observant, imaginative child soon find% means 
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of expressing its thoughts. It employs its mental powers to 
gratify«its desires. 

The circle of knowledge is begun in infancy. Everything 
with whibh the child comes in contact is a source of interest 
to him, and leads hin to make childish inferences. 

Perhaps the m^st marked mental effort of the little child 
is the fanciful cujation of new ideas and images, whereby, not 
being bound ly its meagre store of so-called facts, it revels in 
fanciful formj of its own creation. In early childhood fairy 
tales and otler mythical treasures of the ages are a never- 
ending source of delight. To the chilft the story of Cinderella 
abounds in feshnesf^ life, and reality. 

Living things, as birds, butterflies, &c., are an unfailing 
source of pUasure. Place any living thing before the child 
and it moves towards it with an excited interest. It wants 
to touch it, to stroke it, to know more about it. The child 
never lived who did not worship flowers, reach out for them, 
ddlire to I old them in its hands, gaze at them, and smell them. 

Watch a crowd of children upon the beach. The colours 
and forn:s of the pebbles interest them, and they never tire of 
building with sand. The formation of miniature brooks, rivers, 
lakes, inlands, &c., is a never-ceasing source of delight. More- 
^over, a design fails to please until it has been decorated by 
searweecl, stones, or flags. 

Mam al work is really the natural element of the child. The 
little girl wishes to use scissors, needle and thread, or to cook; 
while tJie boys harness each other in teams or play at soldiers. 
The tendency to imitate what they see others do is intensely 
strong. n* 

Paint is a perfect delight to children ; bright colours charm 
them. Give a child a piece of chalk and its fancy runs riot; 
people, , horses, houses, sheep, trees, birds, &c., spring up in the 
brave confidence of childhood. In fact all modes of expression, 
except writing, are from the beginning spontaneously and 
persistently used by the child. Singing, modelling, \lrawing, 
painting, t&c., are the natural modes of expressing thought. 

“ There is a well-marked order in the growth of intellect ” 
(Sullt/y 

(1) The process of attaining knowledge sets out with Seiisa^ 
iion. Before anything can be known about material objects 
the mind mr^st be impressed through the senses. 

(2) Sensation is followed by Perceptiony when a child sees 
aud refogniz^s an object brought under its notice. 
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(3) After perception comes Imagination^ by 

which the mind pictures, or forms ah image of, what h&s been 
perceived; as when the face of an i® recalled, or the 

appearance of some historical personage '1® imagined. 

(4) Finally comes the goal. Thinking, ^hich includes Con- 
ception, or the formation of general notions 

combination of concepts; and Reasoning, or "^be* combination 
of judgments. 

The first great law to be recognized, underlyin'^ these stages 
of development, is that^the faculties or functior^ intellect 
are strengthened by exercise ; and the second is t!}at the senses 
which play so important a part in the o^gariizafi^^^^ the in- 
telligence must not bo neglected. 

6. Sight and Touch. — “Where sight is wanting touch 
assumes the function of the leading perceptual v sense; and 
even in the case of those who see, touch is a most important 
medium of apprehending objects^’ (Sully). “Pica?® 5®t 
touch is a warning notice frequently seen in our 

and picture galleries; for, apparently, curiosity is not^^^tisfied 
until touch has aided sight. Sight and touch are t^'^® bi a 
special manner channels of perception. These two^®®^®®®> 
therefore, supply us with a wider and more varied 
of objects than the others. * 

7. Hearing. — “The sense of hearing ranks high, b-t^b as a 
source of pleasure and as a knowledge-giving sense ”1'^^%)* 
The power of delicate discrimination both of qualify 
degree possessed by the ear makes it the channel bjl'''^bich 
much exact information is acquired, as well as a cons''r®^'^^^^® 
amount of refined pleasure. To the ear we owe the l®bgbts 
of music, as well as the wide range of knowledge ccy'^^y®^ 
by that system of articulate sounds known as language I 

8. Taste and Smell. — “ The sensations of taste an I ®mell 
are easily confused one with the other, and cannot be d^*^^^®^y 
distinguitbed, either in degree or quality. Hence thjp ®f 
little importance as knowledge-giving senses”, althygb they 
may be utilized as incentives to attention and close 

9. Muscular Sense. — “By this expression is meant the 
sum of those peculiar sensations of which we are aware when 
we voluntarily exercise our muscles” (Sully). 

in moving the arm or leg, we have a sense of bo^^^y activity. 
The muscular sense is important as a source of pleasure and a 
means of acquiring knowledge. • 
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SensjLtions of strain give the child its immediate knowledge 
of the most characteristic property of material things, viz. 
resistance, viewed under its various forms of hardness, density, 
rigidity, &c. 

Each and every one of the senses has its part to play in the 
first st^ps to^knowledge. Experience has shown that the more 
highly the senses are developed the more keenly sensible is 
the child to its surt-oundings. Hence to cultivate the senses 
is to prepare the channels of knowledge, and to create the 
so-called ‘‘royal road to learning”. It is certain that the child 
learns through the medium of the senses; and therefore any 
devices or methods Which ignore this truth will fail in their 
purpose. 

10 . The Child Morally. — A very marked characteristic 
of childhood is its plasticity, or the readiness with which habits 
are formed. Probably character is moulded not so much by 
se4rlessons in morality as incidentally by precept and example. 
The twig may be easily trained and its direction for life deter- 
mined; so may the young child. “The child: what will he 
become 1” is a mohientous question in the solving of which 
school training plays no inconsiderable part. 

The child is very susceptible to surrounding influences. It 
•likes to be governed, and takes pleasure in prompt obedience. 
It loves approbation, which may be judiciously used as an 
incentive to industry, ^)roducing a love of, and commendable 
pride in, work. 

In the playground the desire to win is accompanied by an 
earnestness, a perseverance, and a determination to succeed, 
though “honour” be the sole reward. 

The occasional disputes which arise evince in their perhaps 
somewhat boisterous settlement how deeply ingrained is the 
child’s love of justice. Who, observing the childish quarrel, 
has not had reason to admire the courage with which the dis- 
putants stand up for the right 1 The very expressive words 
sometimes used on these occasions serve to prove that children, 
by nature, resptct truthfulness in word and act. Dishonour- 
able and underhand conduct meets with undisguised disap- 
proval, much to the discomfort of the delinquent. And here, 
perhaps, humanity and human nature part company, as the 
child, through ignorance or want of thought, is unaware of 
the pain felt by the persecuted one. Fortunately the tyrant 
amongLchildren is the exception. 

That the child should see in school life a foretaste of real 
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social life is important. All in the school, as in the compiunity, 
have equal rights and privileges ; the school is an epitome of 
society under a paternal government; hence the civic rvirtues — 
forbearance, justice, and obedience to authority — should be as 
the breath of school life, and the social graces — kindness, 
courtesy, &c. — should accompany them. , ^ 


SUMMARY. 

1. Teaching is a science and an art. 

2. Education and instruction are not synonymous terms. 

3. Education is the art of forming men. ^ 

4. Muscular and sense activities are early apparent. All forms of healthy 
exercise are welcome to a child. 

6. The child's chief characteristics are (a) activity of the senses; (6) love 
of movement; (c) susceptibility to sympathy; (d) a tendency to imitative* 
ness; (c) a desire for knowledge ; (/) plasticity and readiness to form habits; 
{g) activity and strength of imagination; (A) love of approval. 

6. Sensation, the first step to knowledge, is followed by perceptJbn, 
representative imagination, and finally by thinking, which includes con- 
ception, judgment, and reasoning. 

7. The faculties are strengthened by exercise. The mind must be im- 
pressed through the senses. Sight and touch are in a special manner the 
channels of perception. 

8. Character is moulded by precept and example. School is the place 
for the formation of right habits. Honour and courage distinguish the* 
high-spirited child. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. What is meant by the faculty of observation ? Why is it desirable 
to cultivate it ? Give some examples of exercises calculated to strengthen 
this faculty (1) in a rural school, or (2) in a school situated in a large 
town. 

2. It is said that the object of school education is not only to communi- 
cate knowledge, but to teach the learner to act and think for himself. 
Explain how and by what sort of lessons you can best give effect to this 
principle, either {a) in an infant school, or (6) in a school for elder children. 

3. In teaching, ideas should precede words. Why ? 

4. In every lesson, what besides thought should receive special attention? 

6. What benefits accrue from physical exercises in school ? 

6. Explain “ Eyes are better than ears ”, as applied to study, 

7. What are the ends or piirposes to be attained in moral instruction ? 

8. What are the immediate ends of intellectual training ? 

9. Explain the meaning of education. 

10. Why is it important to accustom children to self-control? How 
may this be done in school ? 

11. To what qualities in children should the teacher appei^ in his 
government? 
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12. Why should the teacher study the temperaments of his pupils? 

18. ‘V^y is it a mistake to suppress the natural tendencies of children? 
14. What is meant by instruction? WTiat should be its highest purpose? 
16. What is the difference between teaching and educating? 


Chapter IL— THE TEACHER. 

• 

I. General Qualifications. — Much has been said and 
written about the “born teacher although the descriptions 
are usually very vague. In the first place let us remember 
the true teacher educates; he is not satisfied with pouring 
into the child^s mind a certain amount of information, without 
caring whether it be assimilated or not. In this lies the 
difference between the teacher and the instructor — the one edu- 
cates, the other retails facts. 

^ All who aspire to the teacher’s office will do well to test 
their natural fitness for the work by a few pertinent questions. 
Do I love children! Do I sympathize with them! Do I find 
pleasure in doing* them good ! Do I do to them as I would 
be done by under similar conditions ! Do I find my time with 
them irksome or pleasurable ? 

Such questions, and many others that will suggest them- 
selves, if honestly answered, will determine whether the right 
vocation has been chq|en. The importance of carefully weigh- 
ing one^s natural fitness cannot be over-estimated ; for on it 
depends not only the teacher’s happiness, but also that of 
many young lives. No work can be more arduous or vexatious 
than teaching if by temperament the teacher is out of harmony 
with his duties. Pause therefore on the threshold before it is 
too late to find more congenial employment. Besides good 
health, scholarship, and natural teaching ability, there must 
be devotion to the child and the work. 

Perhaps the children of a class are as well able to judge the 
teacher’s fitness for his office as are those of riper years. None 
are more critiqjil ; none more quickly gauge a teacher’s worth 
than these little ones. Immediately the teacher appears before 
the class, a rough and ready estimate is being formed by 
as many minds as there are children. That first judgment 
is generally a correct one; and should it not be favourable, 
the teacher should cast about to discover wherein the failing 
lies, with the view to its removal ere the impression becomes 
indelfbly stamped upon the minds of the chil^en. 
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2. The Teacher’s Manner. — “Manners make the 
gentleman^* is as true as it is old; and the same may ^)e said 
of the teacher. The child notes the manner of the teacher, 
and although he does not discriminate the several points, yet 
his estimate comprehends the parts that form the whole. 

The teacher should be kin^ courteous, and dignified. A 
rough and uncouth demeanour fails to please e^en thfe most 
neglected child. Too much familiarity ts not appreciated, 
neither is “standoffishness”. To successfully combine kindness, 
courtesy, dignity, and firmness is a difficult task for the young 
teacher. 

An emrqetic manner delights the child fond of doing. Scholars 
are quick to discern the “time-server”, who, losing interest in 
his work, constantly watches the clock, waiting for the time of 
release. Children sometimes like to be dilatory; but they 
respect a teacher ever ready to rouse them to active employ- 
ment. The lazy teacher is always ridiculed and, perhaps, 
despised by the class. 

ML^^MQnrgging^ TOnner is effective in stimulating children 
below the average in mental activity. Tliwre can be no real 
encouragement when there is a want of sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties a child has to surmount. The task must 
at times appear stupendous to the child ; but the teacher who , 
encourages self-effort, by giving just sufficient help to enable 
the child to overcome the difficulty, h^is done a very useful 
piece of training. 

A patient manner is necessary both for the comfort of the 
teaeh^ and the taught. The teacher constantly “ snapping ” 
at the class, or appearing annoyed and irritated, gets returns of 
a similar character. In no particular is “like teacher, like 
class ”, more true to circumstance. 

The teacher, then, must be kind, yet firm; energetic without 
being boisterous ; encouraging to every attempt at self-effort ; 
and patient in all things. 

The teacher’s weakness in character must, if possible, be 
hidden from the discerning eyes of the children. To do this 
is difficult; for manner is merely the outwarci expression of 
the natural temperament. An earnest, sympathetic teacher 
moves in an atmosphere of sympathy and earnestness, begotten 
of these qualities of his nature; a frivolous, careless manner 
indicates an unstable disposition; a boorish manner points to 
the absence of “an inborn grace that nothing lacked of culture 
or appliance ”. ♦ 
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3. The Teacher’s Language. — The language used by the 1 
teacher should be marked by simplicity and clearness as well j 
as by its grammatical correctness. To use words beyond the 1 
average understanding of the child is to speak in vain. Under- 
stand the child and see that he understands you, is as apposite 
here as in any other particular. Read the best literature, that 
your vocS.bulary may be extensive, rich, and varied ; but never 
talk above the heads iDf your scholars. 

The teacher’s language should be a model of correct English, 
for the children copy his speech quite as readily as his manner. 
Parents are quick to detect provincialisms learnt from the 
teacher. Never use skng or vulgarisms; at the same time 
you need not pretend to be shocked at utterances that will 
bear a little careful pruning or mending. Be ready to correct 
patiently by example rather than by precept. 

4. The Teacher’s Voice.— Voice cultivation for speaking 
purposes is a neglected art among teachers ; yet the voice is a 
powerful factor in riveting the attention and enabling the 
hearer to follow what is said, with ease and pleasure. 

When the teacher’s voice is clear, distinct, and well under 
control, there is usually no sign of flagging attention. The 
ring of the voice enables the listeners to detect whether you 
mtjan what you say. A sympathetic voice should be a bond 
of unity between teacher and taught. A querulous tone and 
a harsh voice never yet itade friends anywhere. Avoid these 
if you would be considered your pupils’ friend. 

Not only will the voice assist the eye in sustaining discipline, 
but it will largely influence the speech of the children and the 
quality of the reading and recitation. 

When teaching, spare the voice as much as possible. Do 
not speak too high or too low; let the tones be as natural as 
in ordinary conversation. Avoid shouting, whether in teaching 
or expostulating ; it irritates the children and alienates their 
sympathy. 

Remember that you have but one voice. Injure that and 
your usefulness as a. teacher is seriously impaired, to say nothing 
of the effect on your health. Remember it is the duty of the 
class to listen^ and not yours to make them hear. There must 
be reciprocity. 

5. The Teacher’s Knowledge. — It has often been said 
“knowledge is power”. The skilled teacher, thoroughly 
acquaint^ with his subject, can rivet and control the attention 
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of his class. The teacher should know much more than he 
intends to teach; the knowledge of any subject ^ould be 
of the broadest character. A teacher is expected to know 
everything; but as it is impossible to fulfil this very desirable 
qualification, he should nevertheless attain a thorough practical 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught. 

It is as unwise to feign knowledge as it is to Ibe ignorant ; in 
the latter case it is better to acknowledge ignorance and pro* 
mise to prepare the matter. 

“ Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ”; so 
always allow ample time to prepare lessons in no stinted or 
perfunctory manner. Knowledge gives* the teacher confidence 
in himself, and gives the class confidence in him. Keep abreast 
of the times, that the pupils may receive of the best. Learn 
with the pupils. Pupil and teacher must be learners together 
to make the work a success. 

6. The Teacher’s Eye. — A firm, steady gaze at theiclass 
speaks volumes. Eye speaks to eye in many senses when 
teacher and pupil look at one another. Through these “ win- 
dows of the mind ” the scholars should perceive in the teacher 

I sympathetic earnestness and steadfastness of purpose. 

The watchful eye prevents^ disorder, maintains discipline, 
and ensures progress; yet, while seeing all things, the teacher 
who possesses tact, says nothing, does nothing, and, apparently, 
sees none of the things to be reprof ad until a fitting oppor- 
tunity arises for effective intervention. 

7. The Teacher’s Ear. — ^For disciplinary purposes, an 
ear quick to detect and discriminate sounds, and to locate the 
part of the class from which they arise, is of the greatest service 
to the teacher. But it must not be so sensitive that it is. 
irritated by the slight noise inseparable from work. Although 
the teacher be sharp of hearing and ever on the alert to detect 
inaccuracies of utterance, it none the less behoves him to insist 
on the child “ speaking out Always listen attentively to the 
speaker, and do not interrupt in the midst of an answer or 
statement, because of something faulty in the facts or diction ; 
this will discourage the pupil. 

8. The Teacher’s Power of Resource. — To the above 
qualifications must be added “common sense”, said to be 
“ God’s best gift to man ”. Just as the children form their 
estimate of the teacher, so the teacher should be able to form 
a fair and just estimate of his pupils, and in his dealings with 
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them distinguish between the essential and non-essential. To 
know what to see and what not to see; what should be en- 
forced and* what should be allowed to slide; what may be 
allowed and what may not be allowed, &c., is a very necessary 
qualification of the teacher. The ideal teacher is wise rather 
than lefy:ned;,a man more than a scholar. Forethought, 
coupled with power of resource, removes most difficulties, and 
helps to overcome an^ unexpected occurrence. 

9. The Teacher's Influence. — There is nothing of 
greater importance than the subtle something which pervades 
the schoolroom, and determines the character of the school. 
A remarkable influence is exerted by some teachers, as is 
evidenced in their power of control and discipline, and in 
what is commonly called the “hold” that the teacher has 
over the scholars. There are some teachers whose very pre- 
sence before a class appears to be an education in itself. If asked 
to dSfine what it is — this inner motive power — language would 
fail to satisfy. It is of the nature of a fascination, the resultant 
of all the best parts iji maimer, language, voice, and address. 

The vast importance of the teacher’s influence can perhaps 
be better realized, if one thinks that in the schoolroom sit the 
n^en and women of the future, and that the teacher is shaping 
and directing the lives of the coming generation. 

A teacher should be happy if he would make others happy. 
Moreover, he should be^a pattern for children to imitate, so 
that they may be trained in habits of punctuality, good man- 
ners and language, cleanliness and neatness, and be impressed 
with the importance of cheerful obedience to du^, considera- 
tion and respect for others, and honour and truthfulness in 
word and act. Prof. Blackie said “No kind of sermon is so 
effective as the example of a good man”. If this be true, 
then we cannot resist the truth that the teacher is the most 
important factor in education. 

But the teacher’s personality does not end in the school- 
room; it extends to the home. The parents esteem and 
respect him for Bis courtesy and sympathy, his enthusiastic 
and hopeful spirit, and his consideration and appreciation of 
any sacrifices they may make for the benefit of the school. 

10. The Teacher an Educator. — The instructor says, 
“How can I get my class to remember these facts?” The 
educatoijsays, “ How can I use these facts to train the faculties 
of my children?” 
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The characteristic teacher sketched above is an educator. 
Children are as soft clay in the hands of such a teacher. The 
best teacher is one who suggests rather than dogi^atizes, and 
inspires his pupils with the desire to teach themselves. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The teacher educates: the instructor retails^ facts. 

2. Devotion to the child and the work is essential to success, 

3. Children are good critics of the teacher’s ability. 

4. The teacher’s manner should be kind, courteous, dignified, firm, ener- 
getic, encouraging, sympathetic, patient, and free from mannerisms. 

5. The teacher should express himself simplj^, clearly, and grammatically; 
he should avoid provincialisms, slang, and vulgarisms. 

6. The teacher’s voice is a pow’erful factor in enlisting attention. It 
should be clear, distinct, sympathetic, and impressive. Avoid a querulous 
tone and a harsh voice. 

7. Vigilance with the eye will prevent disorder, maintain discipline, and 

ensure progress. • 

8. The ear should be ever ready to detect all unnecepsary noises, and to 
recognize imperfections in speech. 

9. The well-informed teacher is respected by aK. His knowledge should 
be full, practical, and constantly refreshed. 

10. The power of control and discipline, the influence with parents and 
managers, and general power for good, depend upon the teacher’s personality 
as indicated in his habits, his powerful example, his cordiality, his sylh- 
pathy, his strength of will, and his love for children. 

11. The teacher of resource quickly adapts^ .himself to circumstances. 

12. The real teacher suggests rather than dogmatizes, and inspires his 
listeners with the desire to teach themselves. 

Note . — Questions on this chapter and the following are given with 
chapter III. 


Chapter III.— THE CLASS. 

I. Introduction. — Teachers who know the capabilities of 
their children, and scholars who have confidence in the skill of 
their teachers, soon regard each other as mutually responsible 
for steady progress. The amount of consideration, respect, 
and esteem the one has for the other will be the measure of 
the success of the day’s duties. Lessons skilfully prepared 
and arranged, and carried out under the best conditions of 
light, ventilation, and healthy surroundings, and under happy 
and genial discipline, will tend to foster in the children of the 
class that love of order without which chaos and (Jbnfusion 
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will reign, bringing to a standstill all possibility of advance- 
ment. • 

As the child is the unit of the class and requires to be 
understood,* so the class is the unit of the school, and should 
present valuable opportunities for fostering the virtues of good 
government, which are capable of being directly and indirectly 
cultivated by the judicious management of the class teacher. 

So many and varices are the conditions affecting successful 
class management, that the following lines may not take count 
of all, but an attempt will be made to specify the most impor- 
tant, although not necessarily in the order of their importance. 

2. Assembly. — In %11 the best schools it is customary for 
the children to assemble in the playground in classes under 
their respective teachers, just before school-time, for the purpose 
of inspection as to tidiness and cleanliness, and to secure an 
orderly entrance into the class-rooms. 

WJJiere this is not customary or practicable, the teacher 
should be in the schoolroom ready to receive and welcome the 
scholars with a pleasant greeting. Until all have assembled, 
the time can be profHably employed in cheerful conversation’ 
of a friendly character upon current topics and matters of I 
general interest. It will be found that these Class ^ Chats 
establish very friendly relations between teachers and pupils,! 
and lead them to like to come early. 

Pleasure should be associated with assembly : this mil not 
be the case if directly they arrive they are set to prepare long 
lists of words, &c. 

The opportunity may also be taken of inquiring the reasons 
for absence, for this is the concern of the class as much as of 
the teacher; and also for interesting the class in the punctual 
•attendance of all. The opportunity for friendly intercourse 
here suggested is most valuable, and productive of much good. 

3 . Arrangement of the Class. — The shape of the class 
depends upon circumstances, but it must be so arranged that 
the teacher can see the whole of the scholars, and be seen by 
them. The usuaP arrangement is in parallel rows, in three 
sides of a square, or in a horse-shoe form. For some lessons, 
as geography, grammar, <fec., the pupils may be seated com- 
pactly ; for others, as writing, arithmetic, &c., a more extended 
order is necessary. In either case, vigilance on the part of 
the teacher will ensure attention. The teacher must feel him- 
self free 4o change his position if necessary. 
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4. ^ Light. — This is an important factor in determining the 
most suitable form for the class. Good light from the leit, or 
from above to the front, is best, as there will be an absence 
of shadow, and therefore no straining of the eyesight. All 
glare should he avoided; hence southern windows are not the 
best It is well to have one southern window for cheerfulness, 
but the main light should be the steadier and cooler light from 
the north. For oral lessons either left ^pr right light is suit- 
able. 

Having provided the best conditions in regard to light, the 
teacher must see that the children observe the position best 
suited to the particular exercise. In reading, care should be 
taken that the heads are not bent down to the book, but the 
book so held that it is raised to a point some fourteen or 
fifteen inches from the eyes; in writing/ lessons the children 
must maintain an erect position, and sit parallel to the desk, 
so that curvature of the spine may be avoided. To make this 
possible, the light should so fall that the pupils will not desire 
to put their eyes down to the paper. The practice of bending 
the head nearly to the writing exercise, , consequent upon de- 
ficient or improper lighting, is productive of much suffering 
and mischief to the eyes as well as to the spine. When light 
comes from the front in line with the eyes, it is apt to produce 
glare, and causes great discomfort. In artificial lighting care 
should be taken to equally distribute the burners, and spread 
the light by means of shades. 

5. Ventilation and Temperature. — These two demand 
combined treatment, as they are so inseparably connected. 
Avoid draughts. It has been noticed that even in summer, 
when the windows have been opened to admit air, which blew 
upon the cheeks of the children, much face-ache ensued. The 
fresh air admitted should be given an upward tendency by 
means of one of the many devices in use for this purpose, e.g. 
Tobin^s tubes, so that it may be diffused instead of descending 
in a draught upon the heads of the children. 

A means of egress for the impure air should always be pro- 
vided. It should be placed as near as possible to the ceiling. 
None of the means provided for ventilation should ever be 
obstructed, as is sometimes done by placing slates, &c., over 
inlets, or closing ventilators. 

The best ventilation of all is provided at recess-time, when 
the windows on opposite sides of the room are thrown open 
to enable the air to be thoroughly and completely reiiewed. 
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Where opm flrepkces are used there is always an exchange 
of air, and it be well for every room to be provided with 
an^pen grate, even though other means of heating are em- 
ployed. Closed fire-stoves centrally placed, and hot water 
pipes, distribute the beat pretty equally, but as the air is apt 
to be dry, it is well to keep an open vessel of water in the room 
where siich modes of heating are adopted. 

Perhaps another ^ase of this subject is too much disre- 
garded. The breathing is not all done by the lungs; respira- 
tion takes place through the skin; hence when children are 
too close together this is impeded. The bodies require venti- 
lation, and the air shojjld be free to play about the children, 
a condition rendered impossible when children are huddled 
together. Building Rule II. of the New Code, Schedule VII., 
says : — 

“ Apart from open windows and doors, there should be pro- 
vision for copious inlet of fresh air; also for outlet of foul air 
at tie highest point of the room. . . . The principal point 

in all ventilation is to prevent stagnant air. Inlets should provide 
a minimum of 2| square inches per child, and outlets a minimum 
of 2 inches. Rooms*should in addition be flushed with fresh 
air from windows about every two hours. 

‘*A sunny aspect is especially valuable for children, and 
ifhportant in its effects on ventilation and health. 

“ A thermometer should always be kept hung in the room.” 

Too much importance! cannot be attached to good ventila- 
tion, as listlessness and inattention, the great obstacles to 
progress, are largely due to defective ventilation. 

6. Duration of Lessons. — The duration of a lesson 
should synchronize with the duration of effective attention, 
which is said by Sir Edwin Chadwick, after careful investiga- 
tion, to be fifteen minutes between the ages of five and seven 
years, twenty minutes between seven and ten years, twenty- 
five minutes between ten and twelve, and half an hour between 
twelve and eighteen. 

The revised instructions to Her Majesty^s Inspectors are in 
general accord with this dictum : 

“ It is essential that the length of the lesson in an infant 
school should not in any case exceed thirty minutes, and 
should be confined in most cases to twenty minutes; and that 
the lessons should be varied in length according to the section 
of the school, so that in the babies’ room the actual work of 
the lessen should not be more than a quarter of an hour.” 
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The class teacher is usually not responsible for the time 
table of the class; but in the event of weariness or IJlitlessness 
evincing itself, he has means at his command whereby he can 
^minimize the evil of too prolonged a study bf dhe subject'. 

change of position from sitting to standing, a few minutes* 
^ drill, or the singing of a song will refresh both body and brain. 

Punctuality in the changing of one lesson ®for another is 
very important, both for the success o^, the lessons and for 
training to habits of regularity and exactness. At the change 
{ some physical exercises should be given. 

A lesson should not end too abruptly; the changing-time 
should in a measure be anticipated, stjt that the work may be 
summarized and the points clinched. 

Just as necessary, too, is it that children should see the 
dependence of fresh lessons upon previous ones, and associate 
one lesson with another through some leading idea or ideas. 
Each lesson should not appear as an isolated unit. 

As children are far more capable of sustained exerticfe in 
the early part of the day, the lessons demanding the least 
amount of mental exertion should be tak^n late in the session, 
and what are called the harder lessons should be taken first. 

7. Order of the Class. — This is of paramount import- 
ance. On the proper maintenance of order depends much gf 
the success of the teaching. We are used to the trite saying, 
‘‘Prevention is better than cure”; therefore prevent disorder. 
To some this is a very easy matter; fo others most difficult. 

Children like to be doing ; therefore give them plenty to do. 
Do not let work be set simply with the object of employing 
them and keeping them from mischief, but with some intel- 
lectual object in view. See that intelligent work is done, and 
enough of it to demand the concentrated efforts of the class. 
Get them to enter into the work with the same zeal and 
earnestness that they display in their games. Try also to 
arouse a feeling of real pleasure in work. 

If the teacher is unsparing in his own efforts, the same 
energy will soon be apparent in the children. The teacher 
himself must be a model of quiet, systematic work. An 
earnest, careful, and painstaking system of working will de- 
velop in the class a public opinion in favour of industry and 
cheerful obedience, and so prevent all unruly conduct which 
would militate against real improvement. 

The least sign of coming disorder will, with proper vigilance, 
be readily seen. The teacher must not appear to be <bo alert, 
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or he mg,y create a feeling that he is suspicious, and this will 
be resentm. If disliked, the teacher will never be able to 
depend upon order being maintained. Show confidence in the 
class. Let the scholars feel they are trusted. The more they 
are trusted the more they will feel their own responsibility for 
maintaimng order. The class should feel that it has to mind 
itself. The teacher should be ever watchful, without appear- 
ing suspicious. To tee, and yet appear not to see ; to hear, 
and yet appear not to hear, is at times a very wise policy. 

At the same time, do not be over-confiding. Remember the 
pupils are very young, and prone to give way to temptation. 
Whenever attention indrawn to individual shortcomings the 
teacher must be sure of his ground before interfering, and 
then must not allow the child to argue the matter. His dig- 
nity as a teacher has to be maintained ; and the child should 
esteem him too highly to wish to argue or dispute any point. 
Confidence in his own discernment and management should 
enable him to sustain the position assumed ; but at the same 
time it is most inadvisable to give children the impression that 
a teacher is arbitrary in government. Particularly does one 
need to be careful in this respect w ith elder children. 

Let any infraction of good order be dealt with judicially, 
that is calmly, and without undue haste. If a mistake is 
made (and who never makes one *1), then the teacher must find 
a way of putting himself mi the best of terms with the aggrieved 
child, as well as with the class. 

Confidence in the justness of the teacher’s treatment com- 
mands order. “Be just and fear not.” Above all, whilst 
maintaining authority, let kindness be a conspicuous feature 
of the teacher’s rule. Not only will this prevent disorder, but 
it will secure the best attention of the class, and ensure respect 
for his wishes. As soon as the children recognize that it is 
best for everybody to let the work proceed quietly and orderly, 
it will be only a few of the erratic ones that will call for special 
treatment in the way of punishment. 

8. PreparatioAs for the Class Work. — All lessons 
need preparation, so that the work may be made interesting, 
and the subject be presented to the pupils in an easy and 
natural way. 

Preparation may be twofold; the teacher should study the 
subject of the lesson beforehand, and prepare the necessary 
apparatus^ before the lesson commences ; and the children 
should receive some hints as to the nature of the lesson, so 

(M 247) 0 
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that they may think about the subject and be piQspared to 
profit by the teaching. 

Although full notes of all lessons are not to be expected, 

i ret it behoves the teacher to consider well the aim of the 
esson, the divisions into which the matter naturally falls, and 
the means whereby the children are to be led ^ ^borough 
comprehension of the facts. Notes should be made on all 
iiiese points. It is essential to consider the time at disposal, 
the average mental capacity of the class, and the previous 
knowledge the pupils may have of the subject. 

The teacher having prepared his subject, must make sure 
that the apparatus required is ready at hand. Nothing is 
more vexatious in a school than to' find, when a lesson is 
about to commence, children sent hither and thither to fetch 
this and that, to the disturbance of other classes and the loss 
of important time. 

Preparedness on the part of teacher and pupil alike^ will 
invest the lesson with much of reality and useful interest. 
Specific preparations will be noted more particularly under 
the heads of the different subjects of instruction. 

9. Work of the Class. — The procedure decided on for 
obtaining certain ends, commonly spoken of as method, must 
not be considered unalterable. The teacher must be prepawd 
for emergencies. He must be able to adapt his methods to 
the mental condition of his pupilsr Methods may be over- 
elaborated to the detriment of real progress. 

The prime condition of all successful method is the sym- 
pathetic movement of the teacher’s mind with the pupil’s. 
This state of being “ in touch ” is a wonderful stimulus at all 
times, and lightens the labour to an untold degree. 

The work of the lesson should proceed naturally, from the 
“known to the unknown”, from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 
The child’s present knowledge is the foundation on which to 
build by the exercise of the senses. 

Let the children be active co-operators in the work, not 
passive spectators. Throw upon them as much as possible of 
active doing, so that self-effort may be stimulated and self- 
reliance fostered. The teacher should act chiefly as guide, 
co-operator, and remover of difficulties. 

Objects should be shown and experiments performed when- 
ever possible, so that habits of close observation may be 
acquired and correct ideas implanted by knowledge at first 
hand. Accurate verbal description of what is demonstrated 
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should alyrays be required, so that the teachers may know the 

matter has been really understood. 

Ideas are more important than words, for words are but 
labels ; but requiring a child to express in words the know- 
ledge acquired is a good tost of the grasp the child has of the 
idea; any vag\^eness will bo at once apparent. The ultimate 
test of knowledge is the power of applying it. 

The senses are th#“ gateways of knowledge”: they are the 
means, whenever possible, by which all knowledge should be 
gained. The knowledge resulting from the exercise of one 
sense should be tested and supplemented by the other senses. 

When tho objects liiemselves cannot be obtained, vivid 
descriptions and pictorial illustrations may form good sub- 
stitutes, especially if the teacher cultivate the pupil’s imagina- 
tion, which is so strong in childhood, and is such an aid to 
learning. Always endeavour to present the concrete, even 
though the difficulty of obtaining what is wanted may appear 
insurmountable. This injunction applies to all lessons where 
illustrations are possible. 

The strong and wtfak points of the individual child should 
be discovered, and the necessary steps taken to supplement 
deficiencies. Memory will need cultivation by means of associa- 
tk)n, revision, and repetition. 

The black-board should be freely used by the teacher, and 
also by the scholars. 0% it should appear a careful summary 
of the chief points taught, together with the examples and 
illustrations used to elucidate them. 

When the teacher sets a copy for imitation he should take 
care that it represents the best work of which he is capable. 
“ Like teacher, like child ” is true in a great measure. 

10. Questioning. — So important is the art of questioning 
that it deserves separate treatment, although undoubtedly it is 
part of the work with the class. “ Qij^Stions are to the teacher 
what tools are to the artisan.” No abundance of objects and 
illusfrations will stimulate the mind to action till questioning 
shows the need ofeexertion. 

Preliminary questions enable the teacher to discover the 
amount of knowledge the children already possess of the sub- 
ject, and to gauge the amount and character of the instruction 
which can profitably be imparted. Such questions aid the 
mind to recall past w^ork, thereby linking the past with the 
present. ^ 

l^eaohin^ questions lead the children to acquire ideas by 
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observation, comparison, reason, or judgment. Th^ mind is 
stimulated to action, and the child is led on step by step to the 
mastery of the subject; one fact acquired being made the 
stepping-stone to the next. These teaching questions are like 
finger-posts directing the course of the child, but requiring 
exertion on his part for the accomplishment of phe task. They 
indicate the way in which the facts may be acquired and the 
natural order of acquiring them. Havfcig placed the child in 
this favourable position, leave the rest to self-eifort. 

Examining questions given at the end of lessons, and occa- 
sionally at the end of a stage in the lesson, enable the teacher 
to test whether the facts of the leston have been grasped. 
These questions, moreover, are a means of “ crystallizing ” the 
information imparted. 

; A skilful questioner thinks quickly, clearly, and connectedly, 

' and arouses the same characteristics of mind in his hearers. 
The questions must be suited to the mental capacity of the 
average child, and be adapted to the present stage of know- 
. ledge. They should be asked with sufficient rapidity to main- 
itain interest. Frame questions so that**the answer desired is 
alone applicable. Neglect of this is a serious fault, and leads 
to much confusion and loss of time. 

Let the questions proceed in natural sequence ; and in evejy 
question asked keep in mind the ultimate aim of the lesson, 
so that each question is a step leading onwards to the goal. 
The questions must be so definite that children cannot mis- 
understand their nature. 

Suggestive and elliptical questions should be sparingly 
employed. They do not stimulate the mind; but they may 
be occasionally used to encourage some of the duller children 
to try and answer. Questions requiring “Yes” or “No” for 
an answer are worse than useless, as they lead to guessing. 

It is advisable to require answers to be given in complete 
sentences ; for such answers are not only the best test of the 
child’s thorough grasp of the point, but they also convoy in- 
formation to the class, thereby emphasizing your instruction 
and ensuring a repetition of facts for the benefit of the duller 
children, without necessitating that very undesiralile and labori- 
ous practice common amongst young teachers, of repeating the 
answers as they are received. When this principle of answer- 
ing has been adopted from the earliest lessons, it needs only 
an occasional approving word from the teacher to maintain and 
improve the habit. Children’s q^uestions should, as rule, be 
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relegated •to the close of the lesson. It is found to be a 
very useful exercise to permit scholars to ask questions, the 
answers to which shall be supplied by fellow-members of the 
class. 

11. The Diary. — At the close of each session a record of 
the work* done 'should be made in a book kept expressly for 
the purpose. This enables the teacher to estimate the advance 
made, provides a ready means whereby another teacher may 
continue the lessons in regular sequence, and permits at any 
time a thorough inspection of the work done. An ordinary 
exercise book ruled in columns, the name of the subject being 
placed at the head and the date at the side, is sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Before dismissal it is well to lead the children to carry their 
minds back over the session, in order that they may summarize 
the chief points, and recognize that something has been gained 
by tfieir attention to duty. Then when the materials have 
been carefully collected, the exercises of the day accurately 
dated, and slates cleared ready for the next day, the class may 
be dismissed. The recollections of school duties will thus be 
made as pleasant as possible. In this way you will bo doing 
your best to make school a happy place, and the work pleasur- 
able to yourself and the children. 

12. Rewards and f^unishments.—Create interest in 
work and a pleasure in performing duty, then neither rewards 
or punishments, as incentives to exertion and right conduct, 
will be necessary. Prizes as inducements to industry or good 
conduct are detrimental to the moral well-being of the child. 
Expressions of approval of right conduct arc preferable to 
objects representing approval. Behaviour and application to 
study depend on the will ; therefore the will must be trained 
to desire the good and the right for its own sake. If the child 
will not love the right, then, for the sake of the other scholars, 
he must be taught to fear the wrong. Such selfish and way- 
ward children mutt be showm that they are not to become 
a nuisance and a hindrance to the progress of good children. 
And if they are in no way disturbed in mind when the teacher 
shows displeasure with them, then they should be put aside 
from the class; for it is better that the one should lose the 
benefits of the lesson, rather than the harmony of the whole 
class should be disturbed. It is impolitic to “ talk at a way- 
ward child; but if gentle reproof and signs of displeasure have 
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not had their eftect, then the attention of the class should be 
drawn to the gravity of the conduct of the indifferent one. 

Public exposure is one of the last resources ; because unless 
the teacher exercise true tact, the lesson sought to be conveyed 
may be misunderstood, and the sympathies of the class, instead 
of being enlisted on the side of right and the teacher, may be 
transferred to the offending child. If it is found necessary to 
resort to detention after school hours, the ordeal should be 
made really unpleasant. The imj)osition should not be a light 
one; it should be punishment under control. 

There are a few scholars for whom a little bodily chastise- 
ment is the best and only effective elective; but due pre- 
cautions should be taken in its infliction. Irregular punish- 
ments as boxing ears, thumping the back, or rapping knuckles 
are very harmful and injudicious ; but a proper punishment, 
kindly yet firmly and deliberately administered without any 
appearance of vindictiveness, is very beneficial in correcting 
the evil propensities of some, and has been known to yield the 
best results in securing the happiness of that child in particular, 
and of the class in general. ‘ 

The “Instructions to H.M.I.” says; — 

“ It will be possible for you at your visits to form an estimate 
of the tone, the behaviour of the scholars, their cleanliness and 
obedience, their honesty, and especially the degree of interest 
they show in their work. It will nu^t be difficult for you to 
judge whether the ordinary discipline is characterized by a 
willing obedience and is maintained without harshness and 
without noisy demonstration of authority, but the preserva- 
tion of good order should be accompanied on the part of the 
scholars by self-control, founded upon a liking for the school 
and its work.” 


SUMMARY. 

1. Teacher and children should have a mutual regard for one another. 

2. Assemble orderly, and inspect the scholars. 

3. Light from the left is best. Artificial light shtuld be diffused to pre- 
vent shadows. 

4. 54‘*--60° is the best working temperature. 

5. Lessons should not exceed 15 to 30 minutes for infants, or 40 minutes 
for elder children. 

6. Employment prevents disorder. Associate pleasure with work. A 
noisy teacher has a noisy class. Trust begets trust. 

7. Thorough preparation of lessons is essential Head notes tifpe generally 
sufficient. 
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8. Encojjrage the active co-operation of the class. 

9. Oral statement is a test of the grasp of the idea. 

10. Real objects, vivid description, pictorial illustration, and a strong 
imagination are aids to learning. 

11. Arrange systematically on the black-board all new work, so that it 
may strike the eye and aid the memory. 

12. There are*three kinds of questions — (1) Preliminary, (2) Teaching, 

(3) Examining. Answers given in complete sentences afford valuable 
training. • 

13. The child who cannot be made to love the right, must fear the 
wrong. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Say what are the best means for rousing and sustaining the attention 
of a class inclined to be disorderly. 

2. “The answers given by children to questions are too often confined to 
single words.” Why should this be objected to, and what means can be 
adopted to encourage children to make complete statements and sentences 
of tlieir own? 

3. What do you consider the best way of arranging your class for oral 
examination work ^ (Illustrate by a diagram.) By what rules would you 
be guided as to your ow^i mode of questioning, and what instructions would 
you give your class (is to their style of answering ? 

4. Describe what appears to you to be the wisest and most effectual ways 
of dealing with disobedience or other misconduct (a) in an infant school, or 

in a school for elder children. 

5. For what offences do you consider “keeping in’’ a reasonable and 
effective punishment? Shoijjd such detention take place during interval, 
or after school hours, and why? How would you employ children so 
detained? What evils may result from excess in this sort of punishment? 

6. Mention the chief causes of inattention or restlessness in young 
classes, especially indicating in each case whether the blame rests on the 
teacher, the pupils, or their surroundings. Indicate also what you consider 
the best remedies. 

7. What are the best expedients you know for quickening and securing 
the attention of a languid or disorderly class ? 

8. What is the use of “learning by heart”? Name some things which 
ought and others which ought not to be learned by heart ; and give your 
reasons. 

9. What is meant by a collective lesson ? Where would you place the 
children to whom yciii give it? How would you question them upon it so 
as to discover how- much each child has learned from it? 

10. What are the Ixjnefits of having a good playground in connection 
with a school ? Indicate briefly the best arrangements in regard to school 
hours, work, and staff, for the securing of those benefits. Would you take 
part in the games of the children? If so, to what extent, and with what 
purpose? If not, give your reasons. 

11. Gi^e yoiiT opinion as to the value of rewards and punishments ; and 
state the principle on which you think they ought to be administered. 
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12. S&y how you would deal with errors made by your pupils ro as beet 
to prevent their recurrence. 

13. How far is it in the power of a teacher, by other means than school 
lessons, to improve the habits, manners, and character of the children of a 
school ? Mention any ways you know by which a teacher may exert useful 
influence in these respects. 

14. On receiving new scholars in the school, what is the best way of 
deciding in what class to place them ^ Give reasons for your answer. 

15. What do you consider the chief causes of trugncy in a school ? Indicate 
the means the teacher may use to avoid these causes, so far as under his 
control, or to counteract them when beyond it. 

16. To secure prompt and willing obedience on the part of his pupils, by 
what rules should a teacher be guided in the giving of his orders ? Give 
reasons for the rules you lay down. 

17. What means would you take, in the ordinary management of your 
pupils, “ to bring them up in the habihs of punctuality, of good manners 
and language, of cleanlmess and neatness ” ? 

18. It is said to be a good principle in teaching that “we should proceed 
from the known to the unknown Discuss this dictum; and show how it 
ought to regulate, for example, the mode of commencing a lesson on ii^me 
unfamiliar object. 

19. What means would you take in the ordinary management of your 
pupils to train them in habits («) of consideration and respect for others, 
and (5) of honour and truthfulneas in word and act ? 

20. What means would you employ if you had A school of your own, with 
a view to impress deeply on your scholars the duty of being kind to each 
other and to dumb animals ? 

21. Show that what is called stupidity in children may arise from faults 
on the part of the teacher. Name some faults. 

22. Show that harshness and untruthfulneSs in a teacher influence the 
character and behaviour of children out of school. 


Chapter IV.— NOTES OF LESSONS. 

I. Previous Preparation. — Preparation is always neces- 
sary for successful teaching, whatever the lesson may be, and 
however familiar one may be with the subject to be taught. 

Notes j)repared for a lesson will consist mainly of the infor- 
mation to be imparted, written out in a condensed form; these 
are sometimes described as Outline Notes or Bead Notes; but 
the notes of a lesson to be given, sometimes called Full Notes, 
take into account not only the matter, but the ways and means 
by which the information is to be imparted, so as to show the 
educative value of the teaching. The preparation of notes of 
lessons demands a considerable amount of judgment and fore- 
thought. ® 
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For ordinary lessons Head Notes are a sufficient guide to the 
teacher ;l 3 ut Full Notes should be made when teaching subjects 
of special difficulty, requiring more elaborate treatment. It 
is a useful practice for the beginner first to prepare Head 
Notes, then notes with an outline of the method, and after- 
wards Full Notes of the lesson. 

Too ihuch importance cannot be attached to this branch of 
the teacher’s work; for besides being the compulsory question 
in the School Method Examination Paper, it is often regarded 
as the test of teaching ability. Much study and practice are 
essential to success. In the present chapter the general treat- 
ment of the subject is considered; in subsequent chapters 
specific help and guidance will be given in writing Notes on 
the different subjects of school instruction. 

2. The Heading of the Notes. — In business a well- 
arranged bill-head is supposed to aid success; so in this exercise 
notlfing is lost by a neat heading. The heading should mark 
distinctly the fitle of the lesson; the class or average age of 
the children for whojn the lesson is proposed ; the time at the 
teacher’s disposal; the awi or purpose for which the lesson is 
given; and the apparatus required. 

(1) Title of the Lesson. — This should be clearly written in 
Ifalf-text hand, so that the name of the subject may be seen 
at a glance. 

(2) The Class or Average Age. — Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
have noted “no indication of the class to be taught” as one 
of the defects in st\ideiits' notes of lessons. In drawing up 
Notes it is absolutely necessary to success to consider the 
average ability of the class, assessing it by age, standard, or 
position in the .'school. 

(3) Time. — The time allowed will depend partly on the sub- 
ject to be taught, but mainly on the age of the children. The 
subject can be limited by restricting the points to be dealt 
with, but the period of effective attention on the part of the 
children cannot b^ extended. No lesson should in any case 
exceed forty minutes for senior classes, thirty minutes for 
junior classes, and twenty minutes for infants. 

(4) The Aim, Purpose, or Object of the Lesson. —“What 
is my purpose in giving this lesson?” “At what shall I aim?” 
“ What object shall I keep in view?” These are crucial ques- 
tions, and on the answer will depend not only the matter, but 
also the fliethod of the lesson. 
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Specifying the aim is generally a veritable stumbling-block; 
but practice makes perfect. Bear in mind that the purpose 
of education is to develop faculties, and not simply to impart 
information; therefore see bow the lesson in hand may be 
made to fulfil this purpose, bearing in mind the stage of 
mental development reached by the children to whom the 
lesson is to be given. 

To enter the main points of informatira in the aim is quite 
unnecessary; for, as will afterwards be seen, the headings of 
the different divisions of the lesson distinctly indicate this. 
The aim should indicate something of an ideal, and define the 
special character of the lesson. The aim may be either general 
or specific. 

Examples of Aims — 

(ft) Eeading Lessons. — The general aim is to teach the art 
of translating thoughts expressed in printed or written chai'ac- 
ters into spoken words; or to teach the intelligent appreciation 
of a passage. But it must be remembered that the general aim 
is attained only by slow degrees, and that there are defects 
to be removed and higher qualities of good reading to be 
acquired at each stage of the child^s career; therefore the 
specific aim of the lesson may be to teach ])oint8 of quality, 
e.{/. the pitch of the voice, phrasing, emphasis; or to remove 
defects, e.^. incorrect enunciation of ♦..he initial and terminal 
consonants, impurity of vowel sounds, &c. 

(b) Writing. — Legibility, regularity, freedom of style, and 
beauty are always to be aimed at; but details, such as rules 
for the length of certain letters, correct proportions, parallelism, 
modes of joining, &"c., all these are aims for special lessons. 

(c) Arithmetic. — The general aim should be to develop the 

reasoning faculty, to encourage habits of exactness, to train 
in methodical arrangement, and to prepare for business and 
trade transactions. The specific aim is always to teach the 
mastery of some particular arithmetical operation, and this is 
best exemplified by a typical sum. ^ 

(d) Geography. — The general aim is to lead children, by 
cultivating the habit of observation and^the power of imagina- 
tion, to trace the connection between cause and elfect, and to 
awaken an interest in countries, nations, and people. The 
specific aim in some lessons may be to trace the causes, dis- 
advantages, and aSTvantages of certain phenomena. * 
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(e) History. — By the exercise of the powers of judgment, 
comparison, and imagination, aim at character-building. The 
progress of the people in political and personal liberty; the 
love of country; nobility of personal character; the literature, 
manners, or customs of the age, &c., serve as examples of 
specific^aims. 

(/) Grammar. — The general aim of the lessons will be to 
exercise the thinkir% powers, and to give training in abstract 
thought. To teach that ‘‘Words showing action are called 
verbs”, that “An adjective is inflected when one thing is 
compared with another or with two or^more things”; these are 
examples of specific atms. 

(g) Object Lessons. — In these our aim is to cultivate the 
senses, to train to hal)its of attention, observation, and com- 
parison, to stimulate active curiosity, and to teach to recognize 
form. 

Elementary Science. — The aim may be to teach how 
the special properties of a substance adapt it for use in the 
arts; the discovery t^irough experiment of the principles under- 
lying certain mechanical processes; or the recognition of the 
advantages of improvements in machinery. 

The exercise of a little thought should now enable the 
•student to state the aim of his lesson. Remember that put- 
ting down the divisions of the lesson is not stating the aim. 
The object of the moriflng bath is not to turn on the tap, get 
into the water, rub with a sponge, and dry with a towel; but 
to refresh the system by inducing a more ^dgorous circulation 
of the blood; therefore, when deciding what shall be the aim or 
purpose of a lesson, lot the mind grasp the main idea running 
through it, and express this tersely in a sentence. 

3. Apparatus or Materials required for Illustrating 
the Lesson.- -The apparatus to be used in the course of 
the lesson should always be enumerated, except black-board, 
chalk, and duster, which must be ever at hand. The enu- 
meration of the apparatus implies that it will be ready at the 
commencement of the lesson, for use during the lesson. When 
writing the notes this list should be borne in mind. 

Be careful that the specimens employed are sufficiently large 
for the whole class to see distinctly, and that some are suffi- 
ciently numerous to place in the hands of each child. “ Home- 
made” apparatus and illustrations prepared by yourself should 
be a distinguished feature. 
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The general form of the heading will be as follows :r 

NOTES OF A LESSON 

ON 

{The Subject written in Text hand.) 

Clase or average age . Time. 

Aim 

Apparatus .f 

4. The Body of the Notes of Lessons. — Here must 
be stated in logical order the facts the teacher considers best 
adapted to lead up to and illustrate the, aim of the lesson, to- 

f ether with the methods by which these facts are to be taught, 
n ordinary cases it is well to separate these two parts of the 
subject, so that the notes can be revised and amended in any 
particular, either by the teacher who has to give the lesson 
or by the person who has to criticise it. By following t^is 
arrangement the relation of method to matter will be more 
clearly seen. In preparing notes for very young children 
method largely predominates; but, as a# general rule, the 
reverse is the case in drawing up notes for elder children. 
The paper should be about equally divided vertically, the 
left-hand column being headed Subject Matter, and the right^ 
hand, Method of Teaching. 

5. Subject Matter. — This should interesting and useful, 
adapted to the average mental capacity of the class, and 
to the special purpose of the lesson. Whatever is inaccurate, 
inappropriate, or ti’ivial is useless. It should not be written in 
the form of an essay, but bo divided into sections, marking 
the stages of progress, and indicating to some extent the dis- 
tribution of the time of the lesson. The sections, when num- 
bered and named, help to fix the steps of the lesson in the 
teacher’s mind. 

(1) Divisions of the Matter — 

The heading of each section should be brief, yet descriptive. 
The introduction should excite interest and t-rouse attention. 
The sections should follow each other in logical sequence and 
exemplify the golden rule of teaching, “Proceed from the 
known to the unknown”. Whatever is most familiar, and at 
the same time can be made to arouse attention and curiosity, 
will be a safe starting-point, provided the aim is safeguarded 
and the steps follow in natural order. The specimen divisions 
now given, are, like everything else in this chapter, but sug- 
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gesim hpits, not to be slavishly followed, but to be carefully 
studied and adapted by the student to the needs of the special 
lesson in hand, so that the power of writing original notes 
may be acquired. 

(2) Nature of the Matter — 

tinder each head, as wo have said above, the matter should 
be interesting, full, and adapted to the purpose of the lesson. 
The statements inus# not be fulsome, nor, on the other hand, 
too abrupt. Clear, terse, and pointed sentences will best serve 
the purpose. 

6. Method of Teaching. — The main points to be shown 
are the mode of introducing the subject, the use made of ap- 
paratus and illustrations both oral and pictorial, the sketches 
to be drawn on the l)lack-board in order to elucidate the facts 
taught, the character of the (picstions to be asked, the com- 
pleteness of the recapitulation, and the way in which the active 
paiiiticipation of the children is to be obtained. An endeavour 
must be made to indicate the teacher’s skill in removing diffi- 
culties, not disposing of them by the use of such magical words 
as educe, elicit, <fcc. • 

When treated in separate columris, the different divisions 
of Matter and Method should begin on corresponding lines. 
Jteferencos can afterwards be made by employing index letters. 

The method is the most important part of the notes of a 
lesson, and gives an oijfortunity for the writer to excel as a 
teacher. At an examination any subject may be set, and, 
without books for reference, although the matter may be 
sparse, the true teacher will show what can be done to achieve 
success even with a limited supj>ly of information. 

The means to be employed in irn])arting the new knowledge 
and revising the old must ])e fully shown, indicating the exact 
use made of pictures and other illustrations, the means of stimu- 
lating and sustaining interest, the way in which the attention 
of the children will be secured through intelligent, full, and 
constant employment, and the amount of mental effort likely 
to be aroused by ^he number and character of the questions. 

Small sketches of any diagrams to be drawn on the black- 
board, should be shown in the method, as well as the use 
made of the black-board by the teacher and childrea 

(1) Divisions of the Method — 

These will correspond to the divisions of matter. 

Njttnre of the Method — 

For creating interest, through the training of the senses and 
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the developing of the intelligence, use will be mad^ of oral 
description by teacher or child, inductive questioning and 
deductive reasoning, pictorial illustration, black-board drawing, 
or experiment performed by teacher or pupils, examination 
of specimens, &c. There should be very little telling. 

In the succeeding pages the student should note the divi- 
sions of the lessons, the manner of stating the subject matter, 
and the method by which the matter is tx,ught, stage by stage. 

7. Specimens of Matter and Method. 

1 . READING. 

Matter. I Method. 

I. The Story of the Piece. I. 

Write here sufficient of the Relate tlie threads of the incident, 
threads of the story to show Test the knowledge some members of the 
that you have grasped them, class may have of the subject. Refer to 
and are able to talk about the picture, illustrations, specimens, &c. In- 
sub joct without reference to the cite interest, to be afterwards satisfied by 
book. Also add any fresh matter reading, 
obtained from outside sources. 

II. The New Words and 

Phrases. II. 

Write here the words or Point to the words on the black-board 

phrases that will be written or or in the book. Repeat distinctly, 
printed on the black-board ; also Bring out the meaning. Use the words 
prepared explanations, which in sentences of the children’s own con- 
should not be merely synonyms, struction. Lay particular stress on an 

exceptional ft ord or phrase. 

III. The Beading Practice. III. 

Write the specially difficult Read a portion. Ask the meaning, 
words or phrases that will bo Children read together, while teacher 
given as a pattern of correct looks at them, and not at the book, 
pronunciation, clear enuncia- Mistakes detected and corrected. In- 
tion, distinct articulation, and dividual reading. No interruption of 
natural grouping. Also name leader until he has finished; then chiJ- 
all special points of desirable dren and teacher point out faults and 
excellence. suggest imjirovements. 

IV. (JjuestionB. IV. 

Write some specimens of the Question on the subject-matter. Refer 
questions that should be asked, to any special faults or improvements. 

I Encourage questionk'g by the class. 

2. DICTATION. 

I. Preparing the Passage. 1 I. 

Write the passage or words Call on a child to read the passage, 
on the black-board, underlining See the sense is understood. Point out 
special difficulties. probable difficulties. Obtain the general 

meaning of the words. Repeat the words 
very distinctly and slowly. GHass write 
some words a few times. 
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Matteb. 

II. Dictating and Writing. 

Write the phrases or sen- 
tenoes just as they will be 
dictated. 


III. Correcting. • 

(No subject-matter can be 
written here.) 


IV. Learning Corrections. 


V. Collecting Common Errors. 


Method. 

II. 

Children sit in good position, nearly 
upright, holding pen properly, and look- 
ing at teacher. Teacher stands in good 
position for seeing the whole class. Dic- 
tate words, phrases, or sentences onc§ 
only. 

III. 

When the tone of the school is good 
the children may be trusted to mark 
their own work. A line is made through 
wrong letter, and the correct letter put 
over, when teacher spells the words. All 
alterations count as mistakes. State the 
number of mistakes at the end. Date 
the exercise. Teacher looks at a book or 
two promiscuously. 

IV. 

Corrected spellings to be written twice 
in book. Repeated to teacher or monitor. 

V. 

Teacher notes commonest mistakes, and 
enters these in a note-book. 


3. ARITHMETIC. 

If. Mental Exercises. I. 

Write easy progressive types. Ask these questions and any similar 
leading up to the example t#be ones that may be suggested. Obtain the 
taught. reason for each step. Put the sum on 

the board. Work it, then summarize the 
steps. 

II. Plan of Working. II. 

Work the model sum as a Compare step by step with smaller sum 
specimen of style, arrangement, worked by the child. Show the neat and 
and clearness. convenient arrangement. 

IIL Too Rule. III. 

Write rule or definition. By questions, discover and name the 

steps. Write each on the board. Help 
to frame into a clear statement. Repeat 
and leam the rule. 

IV. Applications ofExamples. IV. 

Write examples to be worked. Ask the class to make an exercise that 
I can now be worked. Make others, 

4. A RIVER. 

I. The Idea of what a River 

is. I. 

Watertrunning down a slop- Refer to heavy rainfall and to water 
in^ road or hill-side cuts out a coursing down the road. Inquire what 
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Matter. 

pathway for itself if one is not 
made for it. Streams down the 
road are fed directly by the 
rain, and appear to begin where 
the water has collected in a pool 
and has overflowed the ridge. 
There are large streams of 
water always running in certain 
channels through the country. 
The bottom of the channel is i 
called the bed^ and the sides tlie 
banks. 


II. Why the River runs. 

Water will run to the lowest 
point possible, and as the sea is 
lower than the land, the stream 
runs to the sea; this place is 
called the r)iouth. The water 
starts from high ground, and 
this is known as the source. 


Method. « 

was seen. Who jumped over? Who 
walked through ? Who saw the starting- 
place? Make a slope of sand on model- 
ling board. Let water trickle from one 
point. Note it does not run in a straight 
line. Associate w ith crooked cutting and 
irregular channel. Children draw on 
slates and teacher on black-board a thin 
wavy double line thus — 



Point with pencil between the lines (bed) 
and at each line (bank), saying together 
during the action — “ The bed is between 
the banks”, emphasizing bed and hankSt 
Write this on the black-board. 

II. 

Mould an irregular surface. Let water 
fall gently from the rose of a watering- 
can. Children notice when the water 
flows and rests. Experiment shows the 
water runs to the lowest point. Refer to 
what the children have observed outside. 
Note the sand represents the land, and 
the border of the tray the sea. Associate 
with water running from land to sea. 
The sea is lAWer than the land. Point on 
.slates and on board, repeating at the same 
time — “The beginning is in high ground, 
and is called the source, while the lower 
I part in the sea is the mouth ”. Write on 
I BP. — “The source is in liigh ground. The 
mouth IS in the .sea.” 


III. How Rivers are Formed. 

At the source the water 
springs out of the ground be- 
cause of the quantity that has 
accumulated at that point. Val- 
leys receive drainage water, and 
numerous small streams go to 
increase the size of the receiving 
stream, which is called the river, 
while the other streams are 
pa^ed tributaries or feeders^ 



III. 

Model a river bas*;!. Pour water over. 
Refer to previous section on springa 
Trace the streamlets into one channel. 
Draw on slates. Repeat “ The feeders of 
a river are called tributaries ”. Explain 
the word as a “gift” from “tribute”. 
Teach biisin as the land drained by a 
river and its tributaries. Write on BB, 
« 
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Matter. 


Method. 



Repeat and learn while pointing to draw- 
ing on the slates and BB. 


IV. Uses of Rivers. 

Rivera are useful for — (1) 
washing; (2) drinking; (3) sup- 
porting animal and vegetable 
life; (4) supplying food; (5) 
travelling purposes. 




IV. 

These may be obtained by questioning 
the children on what they have observed, 
by tlie help of pictures, or as the result of 
their reading. Supply information where 
necessary. Collect answers and write on 
1 BB. Turn the board and recapitulate 
the lesson to aid memory. 


6. LEGISLATIVE REFORM. 


1 Origin or Condition leading 
to the Change. 

Write here a list of the abuses, 
evils, inconveniences, disasters, 
grievances, and shortcomings, 
either of the state or of indi- 
viduals, that demanded a remedy. 


II. Efforts to obtain the 
Change. 

Write a list of the evidences 
of discontent or dissatisfaction, 
such os secret conspiracies, tur- 
bulent assemblies, violent public 
writing and speaking, petitions 
to Parliament, protests of the 
press, resolutions in the House 
of Commons. Also ^te any 
prominent personages acting as 
leaders. 


1 . 

Refer to any desirable changes in the 
management of the locality ; or any 
known grievances that call for amend- 
ment. Describe the conditions that de- 
manded reform in the past. Draw a 
picture of life at the particular crisis. 
Read selected passage from author of 
repute. Write statements on BB. ; then 
review and emphasize the same. 


IT. 

Question as to known ways of ventila- 
ting grievances. Describe the unsettled 
conditions brought about by agitators. 
Show picture of turbulent scene. Explain 
meaning of petition to Parliament. Read 
any protest that may appear in the press 
of the day; or the resolution of a meeting. 
Show picture of the leaders. Make a list 
of efforts on the BB. Determine the 
effective ones. 


HI. The Main ProviBions. 

Write in a list the various 
important clauses in the enact- 
ment. 


(M247) 


III. 

Ask children to suggest remedies. 
Accept the suitable ones, but frame the 
language in accordance with fact and 
statute. Write and number on BB. 
Learn by heart. 

D 
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Matter. 

rv. The General BeeultB. 

Write the evils and their 
remedies side by side, indicating 
how happiness and peace of 
mind add to the M^elfare of the 
people and the stability of the 
state. 


Method. 


Discover from the clauses of the mea- 
sure the evils remedied. Consider the 
effect on the people at the time, also the 
result to us in the present day. Glance 
over the occurrences, and ju^ge if the 
steps in the agitation justified themselves. 
Suggest the better way. Point out that 
we are wise after the event, and profit by 
experience. Recapitulate and question 
on the whole lesson. 


6. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


I. Examples showing three Degrees L 


1 . 


2 8 


The first is a long line, the 
second is longer, and the third 
is longest. When speaking of a 
longer line we refer to only two 
lines ; when speaking of the 
longest, to any number more 
than two. 


“ The first is a long line.” “ The second 
is a longer line.” “The third is the longest 
line.” Show a small book, a smaller, and 
the smallest. Compare three boys out of 
the class as taJI, taller, tallest. As the 
lesson proceeds write the sentences on the 
liB. 


II. The Differences in Degree. 

A longer line means more of 
a line. Smaller boy, less of a 
boy. Longest, most of any ; 
smallest, least of any. 


II. 

Refer to the words long, longer, and 
longest. Ask the difference in meaning. 
Do the saiile with small, smaller, smallest. 
Obtain sentences containing similar words 
and write them on BB. 


III. The Distinguishing Names. 

The first step is called posi- 
tive degree; the second, com- 
parative; the third, superlative. 


III. 

— 3rd step. Explain “degree ”= step. 

— 2nd step. Ank for number of things 

— Ist step. compared when “ er ” is 

used ; when “ est ”. Dis- 
cover that “cr” points out more or less; 
**est*\ most or least. Write the names 
Positive, Comparative, Superlative, and 
explain the force of each. 


IV. The Definition. 

Degree is the term employed 
when adjectives are inflected to 
show more or less of a quality, 
or Tnost or least. 


sLY. 

By questioning, help children to describe 
“degree” in regard to adjectives. What 
])art of speech is dealt with? Where is 
the change in the form of the word? 
What is such a change called ? What are 
the changes? What does “er” signify? 
What “c«^”? Write the d||finition on 
BB. and leam. 
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Mattbb. 

• 

V. Exercises. 

Write such sentences as — 
Which is the larger map? Bring 
the smallest pencil. What a fine 
day 1 


Method. 


V. 

Slates prepared thus — 
Degree. 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

fine 

finer 

finest. 

small 

smaller 

smallest 

large 

larger 

largest. 


Sentences will be given by the teacher 
and by th*e class, written on BB., and 
questions on degree answered orally or 
on the board. Then give slate exercises. 


7. COCOA-NUT PALM. 


I. Description of Fruit and 
Tree. 

The nut is brown, and enclosed 


I. 


Show a real specimen. Question the 
in a* thick triangular case of | class on its colour and form. Place 
stout fibre ; the shell is hard and j against black-board. Let a child draw 
strong, enclosing a refreshing round it in chalk. Take nut away. Note 
liquid. The tree resembles a shape. Draw correct triangle, 
slender column, 60 to 100 ft, j 
high and 2 ft. in diameter. It I 
is branchless, and marked with | 
notches. It is crowned with a j 
tuft of leaves 14 to 20 ft. long. 

Amid these hang the fruit in 
clusters. * 



Count three sides. Let a child handle 
the case, knock it, try to scratch it. Open 
the case, see thickness, and pull fibres or 
stringy pieces. Discover nut inside. Pro- 
ceed to examine in detail ; pierce to find 
milk, break to see kernel, and question 
for description. Show picture of tree. 
Draw a column. Compare with some 
known columns, also with trunk of oak 



and pine, by means of pictures. Twice as 
high as our ordinary trees. Show a piece 
of palm, and the notches in a cane. Com- 
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II. Cultivation and Gathering. 

In Ceylon and other tropical 

parts selected ripe fruit is ex- ] 
posed to the sun till leaves 
break through the shell, then it 
is planted. It flourishes near 
the sea, on coral reefs and is- 
lands. Natives climb the trees 
to gather the fruit, but some- 
times monkeys are trained for 
that purpose. 

III. XTses of Various Parts. 

(a) The trunk is used for 
building-timber, posts, gutters, 
&c. 

(b) The buds for a delicate 
vegetable food. 

(c) The leaves afford shelter, 
food for elephants, thatch for 
huts, sails for canoes, mats, car- 
pets, hats, bonnets, books; the 
midrib for oars and paddles. 

{d) Juice extract^ from the 
stem makes “toddy". 

(e) Shells form drinking ves- 
sels. 

(/) The nuts provide food, 
oil, light, and millL 

(y) The husk, fibrous material 
for ropes, cords, mats, &c. 


Method. 

t 

pare leaves with feathers for form, and 
with width of room for length. Point on 
picture to clusters. 

II. 

Show “ tropics ” on the map. Describe 
climate and people, with picture of groves. 
Explain reefs. Refer to self -plan ting. 
Show the acorHi^just sprouting. Describe 
the climbing, and relate the story of the 
natives teasing the monkeys, who then 
threw the nuts at them. Revise this sec- 
tion by questioning. 


III. 

Refer to parts in turn, questioning on 
probable use. Show pictures, models, or 
draw to impress some of the uses. Write 
on black-board. Note how invaluable it 
is to the natives, as they are supplied with 
food, drink, clothing, furniture, &c., by 
this tree. 

Question on fne whole lesson. 


tf 


8. THERMOMETER. 


I. Experiments in Expansion. 

Liquids expand with heat and 
contract with cold. The changes 
can be made evident in a tube 
of small bore, when the heat 
applied varies . Mercury is most 
sensitive; showschanges rapidly; 
never freezes in this country. 


I. 

Put some water in a Florence flask; 
insert through the cork a glass tube of 
narrow bore just far enough to enter the 
water and be partly filled. Put a drop 
of red ink to colour. Heat the water 
over oil-lamp or bunsen. Ask children to 
watch the small tube. Ask what was 
noticed. [The water rose in tube.) What 
had been done to the water? What 
happens when the liquid is heated ? 
While questioning, the liquid is cooling. 
Now immerse in glass trough of cold 
[water. Children to watch and answer 
I questions on what they observe. Refer 
I to previous knowledge of the subject, and 
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write on BB. while children repeat — 
** Liquids expand with heat, and contract 
with cold”. Fill a small glass vessel 
with mercury; insert a tube; apply hot 
hand or hot breath. Children again 
asked what they observe. Place a cold 
* wet cloth to vessel. Children again 

^ notice a change. Try the same with 
water; no signs. Write on BB. — “ Mer- 
cury shows changes of temperature rapidly, 
and never freezes in this country ”. 

II. Application of Principle. II. 

An instrument for measuring Show a glass tube of small even bore, 
changes of temperature (ther- having a bulb at one end. Heat the 
mometer) is mside of a glass bulb. Ask what will happen. {A ir will 
tube of uniform small bore, and expand.) Refer to “bladder” experi- 
having a small bulb at one end. ment. Before cooling, immerse tube end 
The air is extracted, while the in vessel of mercury. What is observed ? 
bulb is filled with mercury. Im- {Some mercury rises into the narrow bore.) 
mers^ in freezing mixture, a Why? Reverse the tube; apply heat to 
point is marked and numbered, the whole until bulb and tube are filled 
32* or 0*; exposed to hot vapour with mercury or vapour of mercuiy, 
given off by boiling water, the through boiling. Once more plunge open 
point reached is boiling point, end into mercury. More mercury ob- 
and is numbered 212, 100, or served entering. Why? Before cooling 
80. seal the open end. Why? On cooling, 

. note vacuum. Write on BB. — “Air 

must be excluded from the tube ”. Place 
the tube in a pail of ice; mark height of 
mercury. Now insert gradually into 
lx)iling water; mark height. Write on 
BB. — “ The fixed points are freezing and 
boiling points”. 

III. Use and Varieties. III. 

The thermometer indicates Question on what this instrument will 
changes in temperature. The now show ? What advantage ? Note the 
risings and fallings are marked necessity for more points. Examine 
off in degrees, and numbered on specimens of different thermometers. Ob- 
the tube, or more generally on serve differences. Inquire personal use, 
the wooden or metal support general use, trade use. Explain origin of 
of the tube. In the Fahren- names. Centigrade — “centum”, “grad us” 
heit thermometer the steps are —100 steps. Fahrenheit and Reaumur 
equally divided from ^ to 212; names of the inventors. Recapitulate by 
in the Centigrade from 0 to 100; referring to the apparatus, and the black - 
and the Reaumur from 0 to 80. board work. Take the reading of the 

thermometer hanging in the room; also 
refer to any readings given in the daily 
paper. 

N . J?.-— This combination of general methods, and the methods of particular 
lessons, is given above in the hope that by studying them the student may 
be led to acquire the power of writing original notes of lessons such as wiU 
display individual merit. 
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8. The Black-board Scheme.— The summary, is a very 
important part of Full Notes of lessons. It represents the 
chief facts to be remembered by the class, shows the teacher’s 
estimate of the relative value of the facts taught, and the use 
made of black-board sketches. 

In actual practice the black-board sketch is formed as the 
lesson proceeds; and therefore, when writing the notes of 
lessons, it is well to summarize section hy section. The divi- 
sions of the lesson are not wanted on the black-board ; what 
is wanted is the substance of these divisions. 

To write terse sentences is better than to write single words; 
and to make drawings before the class is better than to have 
them prepared: the latter course is, however, oftentimes 
desirable. 

9. Specimens of Black-board Summaries; — 

(1) Reading. — In general there would appear on the board 
the new words and phrases, some of which would be specially 
marked for accent or explanation; as well as any diagrams 
or sketches helping to elucidate the subject. 

(2) Dictation. — The black-board would show the passage or 
groups of words marked for special attention, and words which 
caused special difficulty. 

(3) Arithmetic. — The work of the child and of the teacher 
should be shown. The steps of the process and the rule would 
be written. 

(4) A River — 



There are two banks. The bed is between the banks. 



The source is in high ground. The mouth is in the sea. 
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Tributaries are feeders. A basin is the land drained by 
(tribute == a gift.) a river and its tributaries. 

Rivers are useful for — 

1. Washing — animais; places; things. 

•2. Drinking — refreshing draught ; cooking purposes. 

3. Supporting animal and vegetable life — watering; 

draining. ^ 

4. Supplying food — fish. 

5. Travelling — boats; barges; trade. 

• (5) Legislative Reform. — The black-board will contain a list 
of the points at issue, the steps in the agitation or effort, 
names of leaders, the clauses or enactments, and any explana- 
tions of unfamiliar terms. 

(6) Comparison of Adjectives. — 

1 a 3 


The first is a long line. The second is a longer line. The 
third is the longEST line. 

Tom is a short boy. John is shorter. Bob is the shortEST. 
Longer = more of the line; longest = most of any. 

Shorter = less ofc the boy ; shortest = least of any. 



Degree is the term used when adjectives are inflected to show 
more or less of a quality, or the most or least of a quality. 
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(7) Coooa-Kat Palm. — ^The case is brown, hard, and fibrous. 



Tbe nut has a hard brittle shell Inside are kernel and 
milk. 



Column NotehM. 

a 


Twice as high as our trees, but no branches. Tuft of leaves. 

‘‘The feathery palm-tree grows.” Fruit hangs in clusters. 

The palm-tree grows in warm places. 

The natives use the trunk for timber. 

buds for food. < 

leaves for covering and sails. 

shells for vessels. 

nuts for food. 

husks for mats. 

(8) Thermometer. — Liquids expand with heat, and contract 
with cold. 

Mercury shows changes of temperature rapidly, and never 
freezes in this country. 

Air must be excluded from the tube. 

The fixed points are the freezing and boiling points. 

Thermometer is a heat measurer. • 

Centigrade (from L. centum^ a hundred, and gradus^ a step). 
Freezing point 0°, boiling point 100°, i.e, 100 steps. 

Fahrenheit (from name of inventor — most used here). Freez- 
ing point 32°, boiling point 212°, i.e, 180 steps. 

Rdaumwr (from name of inventor). Freezing point 0°, boiling 
point 80°, i.e. 80 steps. * 
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10. Cpmplete Form of Full Notes.— As notes of the 
different subjects will appear under the respective chapters, 
the full notes of a lesson are not given here, but the student 
is recommended to put together the respective sections of the 
types used above according to the following form : — 

- 

I Notes of a Lesson 

• •on 

Class Time 

Aim 

Apparatus 


MATTER. 

Method and Illustrations 

I.* Heading— 

I 

11. Heading — • 

II 



• Black-board Summary. 

• 


II. Criticism Lfcssons. — Before leaving this subject it 
will be helpful to learn the manner in which lessons may be 
criticised. 

The lessons occurring in the usual routine of school-work 
may, or may not be, object lessons; but if lessons duly pre- 
pared are properly criticised by an expert for the improvement 
and instruction of junior teachers, they are usually designated 
criticism lessons. Such lessons may be criticised under the 
following heads: — 

(1) The Notes of the Lesson — 

(a) Class time, aim, and apparatus clearly stated. 

(b) The matter (i) as to its fulness and adaptability to the 

aim of the lesson ; 

(2^ as to its simple and natural arrangement; 

, (3) as to its expression in a terse, clear, 

and pointed style. 
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(c) The method shown fully by exposition, experiipient, or 
illustration. 

{(1) The black-board sketch. 

( 2 ) The Delivery of the lesson— 

(a) Did the instruction follow closely the prepared matter ? 

S I Were the facts well known? 

Was the character of the questions ^ood ? 

(cl) Was good use made of pictures, illustrations, black- 
board, &C.1 

(3) The Teacher during the Lesson — 

(a) Was his manner kind, firm, energetic, encouraging? 

(b) Was a suitable position taken up ? Was attention given 
to all or only a few ? 

(c) Was the voice sympathetic, clear, and distinct? Used 
without undue strain? 

(d) Was there sufficient enthusiasm to indicate reciprocal 
interest, and the association of pleasure with work ? 


(4) The Discipline of the Class— 

(a) Were the children attentive and ready to learn? 

(d) Was mental effort aroused ? 

(c) Did the children actively participate in the w^ork ? 

(d) Was the information grasped? 

A thorough acquaintance with some scheme of criticism 
should be of value both in the examination-room and in the 
class-room. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Outline notes answer general purposes, but full notes are often advisable. 

2. The heading consists of (1) the Title, (2) the Class or Average Age, 
(3) the Time, (4) the Aim, (5) the Apparatus. 

3. The average time varies with age from twenty to forty minutes. 

4. When writing the aim let the mind grasp the main idea running 
through the lesson, then express this tersely in a sentence. 

5. All necessary apparatus, illustrations (pictorial or objective), should 
be named, except those in eveiyday use. 

6. The body of the notes of lessons consists of the subject matter of 
instruction, and the method of presenting the same to the class. 

7. The matter should be interesting and useful; well adapted to the 
special purpose of the lesson, and to the average mental capacity of the 
class. 

8. The method shows the means to be employed in imparting and revising 
knowledge. 

9. In writing the notes matter and method may be combined, «or treated 
in separate columns. 
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10. The J^lack-board summary consists of the main points of information 
and of sketches that have been made to elucidate difiiculties. 

11. Criticism lessons are for the guidance and instruction of junior 
teachers. 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
Write thll notes of lessons on the following subjects: — 
R^ing . — • A. 

“ Our most important are our earliest years ; 

The mind, impressible and soft, with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And through life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That education gives her, false or true.” 


B. 

“ All the day long, in the cornfield so weary, 

Father has toiled in tlie heat of the sun ; 

• Now the great bell from the farmyard rings cheery. 

Telling the time of his labour is done.” 

Arithmetic . — Rule of Three by Method of Unity, First lesson on 
Fractions. Simple Interest. Ratio and Proportion. Multiplication of 
Fractions. Short Division. Multiplication of Money. Long Division. 
Numeration. 

Geography. — Egypt. Rivers. Tides. Mountains. Valley of the 
I’weed. Land and Sea Breezes. Trade WindE The Sun. The Alps. 
A Cape. River Mississippi. Islands. 

History . — British Navy, blouse of Commons. Court of Justice. The 
Uses of Laws. Passing an Act of Parliament. Joan of Arc. Cardinal 
Wolsey. Some Battle in English History. Loyalty. Patriotism. 

Grammar . — Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases. Simple Analysis. Transi- 
tive and Intransitive Verbs. Cases of Pronouns. Complex Sentence. 
Parts of a Simple Sentence. Adjective and its Uses. Participle used as 
a Noun. Predicate of a Sentence. Moods of Verbs. Prepositions. 

Object Lessons. — Clothing. Any Common Flower. Fruits. A Farm- 
yard. Season of Spring. The Whale. A Flour Mill. Wool. Ambition. 
Penny Post. Horse. Wheat. Coal. Snow and Hail. Herring Fishery. 
Coal Mine. Iron. Rain. Leaves. Plough. Bread. Grass. A Candle. 
Fresh Air and its Uses. Birds’ Feathers. A Railway. Post-office Order. 
Rain. A Horse Shoe. Tea-cup. Needle. Thre^. Sense of Light. 
Pure Air. • 

Elementary Science . — Electric Telegraph. Manufacture of Steel. The 
Skin and its Functions. Animals of the Cat Kind. Forests and Forest 
Trees. 

General Subjects , — Helplessness of Infancy. Poetry of Childhood. Sel- 
fishness. Industry. “ Easy come, Easy go.” Healthy Exercise. Kindness 
to Animals. 
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Chapter V.— PRINCIPLES OF INFANT TRAINING. 

1, Necessity and Importance of Training. — The 

words of Froebel, “ Let us live for our children ”, which are 
now the adopted motto of the kindergarten teacher, are full 
of significance, and express the right principle underlying 
infant training. f 

Anything young and tender, as a plant or child, demands 
judicious treatment in order that the best of which it is 
capable may be developed. Planting in a virgin soil is easier 
and more productive of good than eradicating first and plant- 
ing afterwards. The beginning is always of the greatest 
importance; therefore, if schools are to be centres of real 
training the child should come under their influence very 
early in life. 

In a well-ordered home the child learns love, obedience, 
and gentleness. The Infant School has the opportunity of 
continuing this training before baneful influences have affected 
the child. The moral nature is then more easily moulded, and 
impressions for good of a permanent character are made. 

Busy or careless parents oftentimes check the spontane- 
ous activities of childhood, thinking it too much trouble to 
answer the questions put to them on the many things that 
arouse childish curiosity. Others lack the power of guiding 
and directing the child's activities. Therefore it is well that 
the little ones should early be placed under the care of the 
teacher who can sympathize with and turn to profitable use 
these characteristics of childhood. 

So much attention is now paid to the ventilation of class- 
rooms that infants coming, as many do, from the impure air of 
overcrowded rooms, improve very materially in general health. 
Their delicate frames receive careful physical training whereby 
health is promoted. Thus the conditions are favourable to 
moral, mental, and physical growth. 

In Junior and Senior departments to distinguish children 
who have benefited by a good infant school training is not a 
difficult matter. The child comes from the kindergarten with 
its faculties trained and prepared to reap the full advantage 
from the course of study for elder children. 

2. Opportunities of Training. — (1) Attendance. — 
Parents, in many cases for the sake of the child's wel^re, and 
in a few cases, perhaps, for their own convenience, are now 
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sending ^heir little ones to school at an early age. A full three 
(or even four) years* attendance in an Infant School will now 
be the rule rather than the exception. This being so, there 
will be leisure to develop natural methods of instruction, and 
the lower classes will be relieved from a premature preparation 
of subjects ill-suited to their tender age. 

( 2 ) classes and Class-rooms. — Large classes in a limited area 
are j)roductive of evS rather than good. A class-room built 
for sixty should never be habitually occupied by a greater 
number; otherwise health, comfort, and cheerfulness maybe 
sacrificed. It should be clean, warm, well ventilated, and well 
equipped. 

(3) Teachers. — For some years it has been the custom to 

train teachers specially for the “most subtle, delicate, and 
difficult work ’* of infant school management. They themselves 
must be in full sympathy with children, or they would often 
find* their work extremely irksome and discouraging. Train- 
ing to habits of industry, good behaviour, and cheerful and 
prompt obedience must necessarily be slow and require much 
patience. • 

3 . Principles to be recognized — According to the 
Education Departmental Circular No. 322 the two leading 
principles to be regarded as a sound basis for the education 
of early childhood are : ^ 

(1) “The recognition of the child’s spontaneous activity, 
and the stimulation of this activity in certain well-defined 
directions by the teacher.” 

( 2 ) “The harmonious and complete development of the 
whole of a child’s faculties.’* 

“The teacher should pay especial regard to the love of 
movement, which can alone secure healthy physical conditions; 
to the observant use of the organs of sense, especially those of 
sight and touch; and to that eager desire for questioning 
which intelligent children exhibit. All these should be en- 
couraged under ^ue limitations, and should be developed 
simultaneously, so that each stage of development may be 
complete in itself.” 

If we would carry out these principles we must remember — 

(a) A definite aim is to be kept in view. 

lb) The child is naturally active and desires to be “doing”. 

(c) Self-effort is to be stimulated, and co-operation is to 
animate the work. 
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{d) Natural activities are to be controlled and directed into 
useful channels. 

(e) The faculties are to be trained for the work of life. 

(/) One faculty is not to be trained at the expense of 
another; but all alike must be cultivated. 

(g) A sound mind can only be found in a sound body. 

(h) First ideas are derived from sensation. 

(i) An intelligent being, not a machine, is to be developed. 

{j) A desire to question indicates a desire for knowledge. 

4. Means of carrying out the principles. — Our infant 
schools are making rapid advance, because their organization 
and the methods employed have greatly improved within recent 
years. We have now children grouped into classes according 
to ability, carefully arranged time-tables, a liberal supply of 
suitable apparatus, specially trained teachers, and a suitable 
course of instruction. 

(1) Classes. — The first consideration is to separate the Babies 
from the elder infants, and then to group the latter so that 
they may profit by the instruction provided for the different 
sections. Provision for alternating noisy; quiet, and collective 
lessons is most desirable, so that one class may not disturb the 
work of another. 

When the rooms are furnished with convenient desks and 
galleries, are well warmed, lighted, and ventilated, and the 
classes are of reasonable size, the eoiiJitions are favourable to 
progress. A class of forty is a convenient size; it ought never 
to exceed sixty. 

The classes are best distinguished as First ClasSy Secrnid ClasSy 
&c., according to the state of proficiency in the different sub- 
jects, rather than by age, as ^^Six year old'\ &c., which was 
formerly the custom. 

A syllabus of work should be provided for each ; this should 
be drawn up to last a month or some other suitable period. 

It is not too early to foster in the children a pride in the 
school and class. Each child should be encouraged to do its 
utmost to make the class to which it belongs? the best in point 
of punctuality, attendance, cleanliness, and industry. 

Children appreciate the care bestowed on them. A cheerful 
reception, regard for their comfort on coming to school in 
unfavourable weather, and a thoughtful supervision in the 
playground and cloak-room, are not thrown away. 

(2) The Time-table. — The day's work must be charaeterized 
by diversity, shortness of lessons, and intervals for rest and 
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song. 4® ^ when weariness is found among children, it 
is the fault either of the time-table or of the teacher. A good 
time-table is a boon to the teacher as well as to the child ; too 
much care cannot, therefore, be bestowed upon it. A lesson 
of 15 to 20 minutes is quite long enough, if effective attention 
is to be maintained. A due amount of time must be assigned 
to manual exercises and recreative employments. In deciding 
the^order in which tbe subjects shall succeed each other, those 
making the least demand upon the mental powers should be 
put towards the end of the day. 

(3) Apparatus. — There is almost an over-abundance of aids 
in the present day; and although an efficient and sufficient 
supply of apparatus is essential, the effective use of what is 
supplied is more important than the amount. “Home-made” 
apparatus has a great educational value, in that children will 
be impressed by what the teacher does, and try to imitate it. 
Th# care with which book, picture, or specimen is handled; 
the manner in which slates and black-boards are cleaned; the 
order and arrangement of the cupboards; the way in which 
maps and pictures are hung and dusted; these and similar 
seemingly minor matters are valuable, though silent teachers, 
training to habits of order and neatness. 

(4) Teachers. — No teacher needs to be more truly an educa- 
tionist than the teacher infants; and although in a previous 
chapter attention has been called to the general characteristics 
of the true teacher, yet such a peculiar fitness is demanded for 
infant training, that even if we do not amplify the points we 
must emphasize them. The teacher who by parental character 
inspires confidence, banishes fear, and encourages the frank- 
ness of disposition characteristic of childhood, gains a para- 
mount influence over the child at a time when it is most 
impressionable ; and is enabled to foster the right and correct 
the wrong without undue strictness. The daily life of a good 
infant school is most favourable to the development of all that 
is good in the chi)^, the repression of all that is evil, and the 
formation of habits of life-long benefit. 

The teacher must, in a sense, be as a child. She must bring 
to the work cheerfulness and vivacity, give full play to her 
imagination in childish things, and take a strong delight in the 
unrestrained ways of children. The infants^ teacher must 
study, understand, and love the child. 

To this natural disposition must be added the pedagogic 
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equipiSfent, acquired through training and study, which brings 
to bear upon the training of the little ones an am^e know- 
ledge of the best methods of instruction and skill in carrying 
them out. 

(5) Curriculum. — Almost absolute freedom is given by the 
Education Department in the choice of subjects for /carrying 
out the right principles of infant training, and special stress is 
laid on the fact that children are not efpected to be abl|^ to 
pass any standard examination until the age of seven. Pro- 
vision must, however, be made in the curriculum for — 

(a) Suitable instruction in elementary subjects. 

(b) Simple lessons on objects and phenomena of nature and 

common life. 

(c) Appropriate and varied occupations. 

(d) Needlework for boys and girls, or for girls only, with 

drawing for boys. 

(e) Singing by note or by ear. * 

(6) Methods. — In the past sufficient attention was not ^iven 
to the principles underlying infant training; hence artificial 
methods were adopted that were “ short cuts ” to knowledge, 
rather than natural methods which would train the senses and 
exercise the reasoning powers. Now attention is given, not 
so much to what they learn at this early period, as to how the 
information is imparted; the object f)f the instruction being 
gradually to develop the whole of the faculties. 

That interest is a very great motive power is now recognized ; 
therefore, things in which the child is interested are presented 
to its notice. One by one they are studied under the guid- 
ance of the teacher in order to develop the senses and the 
mental power. 

Circular 322 (Appendix B) issued by the Education Depart- 
ment is a most important document on the Instruction of 
Infants. Referring to suitable instruction in Elementary 
Subjects it says — 

“ It will be found that the Elementary Suljijects when taught 
on right methods can be treated with greater variety; Reading 
becomes a Kindergarten lesson through pictures and word- 
building ; Writing becomes a variety of Kindergarten drawing ; 
elementary exercises in Number are associated with many of 
the Kindergarten occupations.” 

It will be observed that the association of one lesson with 
another is the leading idea of the above paragraph, and such 
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Msociation is considered the true method of trairSS^^fants. 
This prJhciple, called by some correlation or concentration, is 
expressed in the following paragraph of the Circular : — 

“ You should direct the attention of teachers to the chief 
consideration which underlies true methods of infant teaching, 
viz., the association of one lesson with another through some 
one leading idea or ideas. The reading lessons, occupations, 
and object lessons n^y all be usefully combined for one pur- 
pos®, e.g.y if the teacher wishes to impress on her class some 
knowledge of a domestic animal, she may usefully combine the 
object lesson for general study of its structure; the reading 
lesson for a knowledge of its habits and character; some 
occupation, such as pricking the outline, to impress an exact 
knowledge of its form ; a song or simple story bearing on its 
associations with human life ; so that familiarity with animals, 
especially with domestic animals, and a kind treatment of 
thgn may be fostered.’^ 

Ais linking or associating one lesson with another must 
develop and sustain interest, as well as assist the memory. 

We give a practical illustration of the way in which the 
theory is put into practice, by supplying a specimen day’s 
lesson. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Babies. Object — A Cat^ 

(1) A Conversational lesson. (2) Letters cat found, recog- 
nized, and arranged in proper order to form “cat”. 

(3) Recitation — “1 like little pussy”. (4) Writing the 
letters C a t or drawing a bed for pussy. (5) Song — “ I 
like little pussy ”. (6) Occupation — to make a 
soft bed for pussy. (7) Number — A collar to be made 
for pussy by threading and counting beads. (8) Kin- 
dergarten Game — “Puss in Corner”. (9) Picture Stoi'y 
about cats. 

Upper Division. Object— K Duck. 

(1) Object Xesso?? on a duck. (2) Singing — “How the little 
ducklings”. (3) Wm'd-building from duck, drake, fish. 

(4) Writing the word “Feathers”, and the sentence “The 
duck eats fish, worms, and plants”. (6) Arithmetic — 
Exercises using the four simple rules, e.g., 6 ducks on 
one pond and 8 on another. How many altogether? 
How many more on one than on the other? What 

(M247) K 
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w6uld 3 times as many be? Separate them into two 
groups. (6) Drawing on squared paper a &elter for 
a nest, and afterwards colouring it. (7) OccupaUon — 
Weaving to illustrate nest -making; pricking or em- 
broidering an outline, (8) Kindergarten Game, (9) 
Beading — “Chicks that were not chicks”. (10) BediOr 
tion. 

By such methods as these unity of 1)hought is develi^ped, 
interest maintained, and memory strengthened. 

Circular 322 also calls attention to faults of some so-called 
Kindergarten teaching: — 

“ It is often found that the Kindergarten Occupations are 
treated as mere toys, or amusing pastimes, because they are 
attractive for children, and the intellectual character of the 
* Gifts of Froebel ’ is disregarded, whereas the main object of 
these lessons is to stimulate intelligent individual effort.” 

5 . Subjects of Instruction. — In the curriculum must 
be found — 

A. Beading, Writing, and Numbeii: — These, which will 
be dealt with separately in later chapters, are certainly essen- 
tial subjects of instruction ; but they are found to make most 
progress when associated with more interesting subjects. 
Although the little ones should learn to read, to write, and 
make simple calculations, these exercises need not necessarily 
form isolated lessons. The scholars in the lower classes may 
be relieved of the premature preparation of such subjects, 
since they have not to show any marked proficiency in them 
till the age of seven. 

Interest will be aroused in reading if the sentences to be read 
are those formed by the children themselves during the object 
or other oral lesson. In the Upper Division let simple state- 
ments printed on the black-board during the object lesson be 
used for the reading lesson. Such lessons, if kektographed, 
will serve for revision and future reading. The observations 
made on examining a picture may be similarly treated. 
Selected lessons from books about childrens pets, games, and 
home-life may be usefully employed to foster a desire to read. 

In writingy a word, phrase, or sentence of the foregoing 
reading matter may form the copy, and thus interest will be 
aroused in what is really a mechanical exercise. In the 
Babies’ Class a simple drawing of some object mentioned may 
be substituted for the writing exercise. 
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In number lessons it is well to introduce early the whole of 
the four simple rules, applying them specially to the objects 
which have recently been under consideration. The difficulty 
of the exercise will of course be increased as the children 
advance in intelligence. 

B. 01^'eot Lessons. — The general treatment of these lessons 
is discussed in the next chapter ; the practical suggestions here 
inajje will, therefore, ehave reference to their applicability as a 
means of infant training. 

Conversational methods should be chiefly employed, and an 
earnest endeavour made to maintain a connecting link between 
the lessons. 

Out of the abundance of subjects which nature-study pro- 
vides, the difficulty is to make a wise selection of simple 
lessons on subjects and phenomena of nature and common life 
which shall be both systematic and well graduated. 

The practice of advancing children from class to class as 
intelligence develops, even during the course of the year, is 
characteristic of the best schools. The necessity, therefore, of 
maintaining continu^y in the subjects chosen, so that a child 
thus advanced may not be wholly ignorant of its new lessons, 
is at once apparent. For example, a lesson on “ The Cat ” in 
the lowest class will be followed by a fuller lesson on the 
same subject in the middle division, and by a comparison of 
the cat with other memfcers of the cat tribe, e.g,, the tiger, in 
the upper division. A suggestive scheme (Scheme B, p. 55) 
is drawn up on this principle. 

Another mark of a good scheme is that the lessons are 
capable of being enforced and illustrated by some suitable 
occupation. The lesson on “ The Cat ” may be followed by a 
“ Picture Story ” in the lowest division ; picking or embroideiing 
the outline in wool in the middle division ; stencilling a tiger, 
or drawing over a prepared outline^ afterwards colouring the 
drawing, in the upper division. 

The circumstances of the children and the school must be 
borne in mind in^electing tlie list of objects, so that we may 
be sure the object chosen is able to be obtained for direct 
investigation, thus making the lessons actual studies of nature. 

The scheme must be sufliciently elastic to allow the lessons 
to be given at the proper period of the year in which they may 
be most appropriately studied, c.y., flowers in summer, fruits in 
autumn, snow in winter, &c. Such a scheme is provided by 
Scheme A below. 
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Another idea is sometimes taken as the basis of a scheme. 
Some one central subject is chosen, and a course of lessons 
drawn up all springing from this object. Scheme C is based 
on this principle. 

Specimen Schemes. — Scheme A. 


Lowest Division. 

1. The cat —uses and 
habits. 

2. Different kinds of 

dogs and their use. 

3. Pet animals. 

4. Bird and nest. 

5. A canary. 

6. Eggs of different 

kinds. 

7. Spring flowers. 

8. Summer. 

9. Farm and farmyard. 

10. Autumn fruits. 

11. Articles used for 

food. 

12. Articles used for 

clothing. 

13. Articles used for 

furniture. 

14. Articles used for 
warming and lighting. 

15. Dressing a doll. 

16. The tea-table. 

17. A cup and saucer. 

18. A bed. 

19. Iron kettle. 

20. Earthenware goods. 

21. The sky. 

22. Frost and snow. 


Middle Division. 

1. Cat — ^adaptabilityo^ 

structure to use. 

2. Domestic animals. 


3. Rabbits. 

4. General character- 
istics of birds. 

5. A sparrow. 

6. A hen’s egg. 

7. Different kinds of 

seeds. 

8. The sun. • 

9. Work on a farm. 

10. Winter. 

11. A butcher *s shop. 

12. Wool. 

r 

13. A chair. 

14. Fuel. 

15. Washing dolly’s 

clothes. 

16. Laying the tea-table. 

17. A tumbler. 

18. Rest of animals. 

19. Iron -mining. 

20. Tinned goods. 

21. Clouds and rain. 

22. Wind. 


I l}?j)er Division. 

I 1. Dog and cat com- 
pared and *con- 
trasted. 

2. Horse and donkey 

compared and con- 
trasted. 

3. Kindness to animals. 

4. Birds and fish con- 

trasted. 

5. Comparison of ca- 

nary and sparrow. 

6. How to boil a% egg. 

7. Planting seeds. 

8. A park or garden. 

9. Corn. 

10. Bulbs, 

11. The baker. 

12. The tailor. 

13. Carpenter's shop. 

14. Laying and lighting 

a fire. 

15. Toy-makers. 

16. Washing-up. 

17. Potter’s work. 

18. Bed -making. 

19. Ironmonger’s shop. 

20. A dinner table. 

21. Fog. 

22. Ventilation. 


Scheme B, based on Continuity and Connection. 

(1.) GtENeral Character of such Scheme. — ( a) Lowest 
Class. — Conversational lesson on a selected subject. In language^ 
there would be careful practice in oral expression: in drawing, the 
use of the chequered slates when the side of a square, upright 
or horizontal, would impress direction of any form : in nwmoer, 
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applied calculations up to 5 : in modelling, the laying of sticks 
to represent form, the pressing of ra veilings; in /orw, the 
observation of lines, long and short, lying down and upright, 
curved and balUike : in ciflmr, the matching of primary colours 
in paper, beads, or ra veilings: in music, an applicable action 
song: iu» games, a selection from the Kindergarten series; in 
orcapations, threading, fraying, stickJaying. 

Middle Class. — The same subject with simple qualities, 
characteristics, or uses. In language, there would be word- 
making and reading from the black-board or charts : in drawing, 
the use of chequered slates with lines drawn in any direction 
which when connected would impress form or number: in 
number, applied calculations up to 10: in mudelling, the making 
of forms by paper-folding or sticks and peas : in form, the dis- 
covery of forms allied to the square, oblong, cube, Szc.: in 
colotfjr, the matching of secondary and imitation primary in 
chalks: in writing, the letters of words used: in musk, an 
applicable action song: in games, the suggestions of habits, &c.; 
in occupations, paper-fclding, building (Gift iii.), mat-plaiting, 
pricking the outline, and drawing. 

(c) Upper Class. — Comparison with order or tribe or adapta- 
tion of structure, &c., to uses. In language, there would be 
reading from black-board, and appropriate lessons from books: 
in drawing, the use of clioquered slates for straight-lined and 
curved objects: in number, applied calculations up to 20: in 
modelling, making the thing l)y sticks, paper and strips, or 
clay: in fnin, the recognition of geometrical and curvilinear 
forms : in colour, the distinguishing of lighter and darker shades : 
in writing, copying from the black-board a sentence or two : in 
music, a song not necessarily an action song: in games, such as 
demand more endurance: in occupations, paper-folding, mat-plait- 
ing, drawing, modelling, embroidering, colouring any forms 
suggested in the lessons. 

(2.) Treatment ok Special Subject.— ( a) Lowest Divi- 
sion — Conversational Lesson on “A Cat”. — Dealing with 
eyes, tongue, pads, claws, teeth, fur, whiskers, tail, &c. ; noting 
and describing. In language, there would be the formation 
and repetition of correct sentences as “ Puss has four paws ”, 
together with rhymes, &c.: in drawing, a line down the side of 
one square may be 07ie leg, along the top of two squares the 
tail: in number, the recognition of groups as two eyes — four 
legs, how may pairs of legs % Two cats, how many legs % In* 
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modellingy sticks may be placed for the bed, and some mvellings 
collected to form a soft bed: in forniy notice the lying-along 
body, the up-and-down legs, the curled tail, the changes in 
form when standing, sitting, &c.: in colour, the selecting of 
beads to make a collar for puss: in music, the singing of “I 
love little pussy in games, playing with a ball : in occupations, 
fraying to make a bed, threading to make a collar, stick-laying 
for number, and drawing for form and nffmber. t 

(b) Middle Division — Habits and Dses. — Sleeping, feeding, 
purring, capturing prey, climbing, &c. In language, reading 
words as PUSS purrs, and recitations : in drawing, one square 
for the bed, and five squares one above the other for the tree 
puss climbs : in number, if puss sleeps 1 2 hours, how long is he 
awake out of 20 hours? If puss jumps 6 ft., how far would 3 
jumps be? In modelling, plaiting a mat and make sleeping basket: 
in /(WTW, the changing forms when sleeping, springing, climling: 
in colour, the choosing of colours for a bed or crayon colouring 
a drawing of the form : in writing, such words as puss purrs : 
in music, an appropriate song and stepwise work on the modu- 
lator : in games, some appropriate Kindergarten game or playing 
shop, buying and selling milk : in occupaticnis, paper-folding to 
make a bed, mat for a rug on which puss sleeps, pricking the 
outline, drawing over prepared outline. 

(c) Upper Division — Comparison wfth Tiger.— Form, colour, 
head, mouth, teeth, paws, manner of capturing prey, &c. In 
language, there would be reading from the black-board and 
books; also reading from the “graphed^’ summaries when a 
collection has been thus made; appropriate recitations would 
follow: in drawing, any geometrical forms suggested in com- 
paring parts, as lying-down oblong for body, upright oblong 
for legs, &c.: in mmher, all four rules up to 20, as. If two 
tigers' skins make one rug, how many rugs would 10 make? 
If a tiger measures 5 ft., how many feet would 4 tigers 
measure ? 4 cats and 3 tigers, how many legs ? In modelling, 
roll cylinders for body, tail, legs; ball forehead: in /om, ob- 
serve and express orally comparison of sizes, lengths, breadths, 
thicknesses: in colour, embroidery of outline in wool, crayon 
shading: in writing, sentences from black-board as “The head 
is large, and the eyes are fierce in music, appropriate songs ; 
in games. The showman at the Zoo: in occupations, modelling 
in clay any parts, coloured wool for outline, drawing and 
shading parts with crayons. 
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Lowtit Division, 
The Subject. 

1. A cat 

2. A dog 

3. A horse 

• 

4. A cow 

5. A sheep 

6. A bee ... 

7. A frog 

8. Fish 

9. A hen 

10. Silkworm 

11. Loaf of bread ... 

12. Grass 

13. Daisy 

14. Summer flowers 

15. Autumn fruits ... 

• 

16. Sugar 

17. Tea and coffee ... 

18. Cotton and linen 

goods 

19. A book 

20. Chat on trees . . . 

21. Iron articles 

22. Coal as fuel 

23. A school slate . . 

24. Lump of salt . . . 

25. A brick 

26. A flower-pot 

27. Glass and water 

28. Shower of rain . . 

29. A spring morning 

30. Ice and snow 

31. A windy morning 

32. A storm 


LIST OF LESSONS. 


Middle Division. 

The Subject Expanded. 
Habits and uses 

„ „ and kinds 

„ „ and treat- 

ment 


, and industry 


„ „ of birds 

„ of caterpillars 
Seeds or grains . . . 
Haymaking 
Parts of a plant 
Gardening 
Oranges . . 


Sugar production, &c. 

Beverages 

Cotton tree . . 

Paper qualities, &c. 
Chat on foreign trees 
Ironmonger’s shop 
Coal and coal-mining 
Properties of slate 
% salt 

Plastic substances 
Mould and gravel 
Uses of water ... 
Uses of rain 
Spring flowers . . . 
IVoperties and uses 

Wind 

A sailor’s voyage 


Upper Division. 

The Subject Expanded. 
Comparison with tiger. 

„ „ wolf. 

Contrast donkey. 

Butter-making. 

W ool and woollenjclothes. 
Hive and honey. 
Comparison with reptiles. 
Adaptation of structure. 

Insects. 

Windmill. 

Straw* plaiting. 

Parts of a flower. 

Home decorations (floral). 
Comparison of apples and 
oranges. 

Chat on negroes. 

Chat on Chinese. 
Comparison of cotton 
and flax. 

Paper- making. 

Tree productions. 

Iron and steel. 

Coal gas. 

Quarrying. 

Salt-mine. 

Filters. 

Road-making. 

Glass-blowing. 

Clouds and springs. 

The seasons. 

Icy regions. 

Sails and ships. 

Thunder and lightning. 


Scheme C, working round a given Centre. 

Lessons in Section (1) are suggested directly by the objects; 
while Section (2)Js suggested by Section (1); and the lessons 
in Section (3) by Sections (1) and (2). 

Bird and Bird-cage. — (1) Lowest Division. — Conversational 
lessons on — 

(a) Animal World. A camry, form, plumage, and song. 
Farts of a bird, 2 eyes, 2 wings, 2 legs, a body, a head, 
a tail, a beak, covering of feathers. A sparrow^ seen 
daily. A lien, kept for food. An egg, shell and yolk, 
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food, hatching. Voices of bir^, singing, growing, cack- 

ling, chirping. 

(b) Plant World. Wood^ common everywhere. Timber trees^ 

cut down and sawn. Farts of a plants the groundsel or 
grass for illustration. Seeds^ for food.' BerrieSy food on 
bushes. GrasSy for play. * 

(c) Mineral World. Metals, harder than wood. Iron, common 

everywhere. Coal, for warmth. ^Fire, drawn in liwes. 
Bro.ss, bright polish. Sand, cleanliness. 

{d) Employment. Carpenter^s shop, wood and tools, making. 
Blacksmith's shop, iron heating, shaping. Coal merchant, 
supplying fuel. Corn chandler, seeds, hay. Hen-keeping, 
food, cleanliness. Hay-makmg, country life or picture. 
(e) Phenomena. Cold and heat, care of bird. Air and light, 
shade for bird. Winter, crumbs. Spring, nest building. 
Autumn, flight away. Summer, gardens. 

The above 30 lessons connected with — 

(/) Form study, when examining the whole or parts, making 
with sticks, threaded beads, or soff material ; and with 
{g) Colour, when using coloiu^ed sticks, or papers, and beads 
as suggested ])y painting of cage or plumage of bird, &c. 

(2) Middle Division. — Conversational lessons on — 

(a) Animal World. Habits, cleanlinlss and activity. Move- 

ments, walking, hopping, flying, swimming. Food, seeds, 
insects, worms, berries. Homes, nests in various places. 
Wings and feathers, strong outspread feathers, smooth 
surface, overlapping. Beaks and claws, showing nature 
of food, strength, and method of locomotion. 

(b) Vegetable World. Kinds of wood, rough, smooth, thick, 
thin, hard, soft, cheap, dear; colour. The oak, beauty 
of form, spreading, acorns. Leaves, shapes, beauty. 
Flowers, familiar names, scent. Fruit, favourites. Food 
plants, dinner, tea, breakfast-table. 

(c) Mineral Woiid. Tools, common kinds, c A hammer, gives 

power. Mines, treasures beneath surface. Some things 
that can be drawn into lengths as width decreases. Alloys, 
mix metals for wear and tear. Glass, mixed substances. 

(d) Employments. Ironmonger, domestic articles. House- 

building, use of timber and stone. Smelting, melt lead. 
Bellhanger, wire connections. Tinker, repairing with 
solder. Glass-blower, water bowl, windows. 
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(e) Fhewomm. jBam, supply of water. Siy, changes marked. 
Clouds, lines, piles, ^ind, draught. Sun, source of 
li^ht and heat. Moon, changes. 

(/) Form, Pricking any forms suggested in the lessons, as 
leaves, flowers, fruit, wings, birds, cage, &c. Making 
with clay. 

(g) Colour, Outline colouring over prepared lines, or filling 
in prepared ouMine with crayons, use of coloured wool. 

(3) Upper Division — 

{a) Animal Kingdom. Canary and sparrow, compare plumage 
and song and habits. Wading birds, length and charac- 
ters of legs. Birds of prey, scavengers. Poultry, rearing. 
Ostrich farm, compare with hen -keeping. Structure, 
hollow bones, light and carefully arranged clothing. 

(b) Plant Kingdom. Foreign trees, yielding fruits and woods. 

The palm, cocoa-nuts and dates. Coffee plant, ripened 
berries. Tea plant, dried leaves. Cotton plant, contents 
of the pod. Nests, industry and family care. 

(c) Mineral Kingdoy;f,. Iron and steel, qualities adapted to 

uses. A plough, labour-saving machine. Fuel, kinds of 
warmth, cooking, working. Some things will spread out, 
hammer lead. Gold, precious metal. Fdters, pure water. 

(d) Employment. Cutler, steel edges. Farmer, country life. 

Grocer, things from foreign parts. Plumber, household 
needs. Cotioihsp'ifiner, sewing cotton, calico. Straw- 
plaiting, hats, baskets. 

(e) Phenomena. J Pater, necessity for cleansing, cooking, 

drinking. Frost and snow, frost breaks ground, snow 
shields roots. Rainbow, seen opposite to sun. Storms, 
destruction. Day and night, work and rest. Stars, 
wondrous beauty. 

(/) Form. Drawn on squared paper. Drawing over faint 
outline. Modelling an egg, a nest, a bird, &c. 

{g) Colour. Bird colouring from stuffed specimens, or colour- 
ing objects with crayons. 

Scheme D, based on the Seasons. 

(1) Season of Spring. The sun shining, the birds singing, 
the insects humming, the flowers blooming, all suggest lessons 
on phenomena and animal and vegetable kingdom; while 
agricultural employments suggest the mineral kingdom. The 
sky. The clouds. The shower. The cuckoo. The swallow. 
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A bird’s nest. Bees. The house fly. The violet. The crocus. 
The primrose. The daffodil. The frog. The bat. The dor* 
mouse. The plough. Garden tools. Iron. 

(2) Season of Summer. The sun. A thunder-storm. Sheep. 
Sheep-shearing. Moulting of birds. Swimming. Geranium. 
Roses. Garden flowers. Window flowers. Wild flowers. Peas. 
Beans. Hay-making. Harvest. Strawberry. Berries. 

{Z) Season of Autumn. Winds. Storlhs. Partridge, ©ogs. 
Hunting. Bread. Threshing. Potato. Leaves. Nuts. Apples. 
Acorn. Pigs. Trees. Flight of birds. Garden work. Rainbow. 

(4) Season of Winter. Frost. Snow-storm. Fogs. Indoor 
pets. Indoor occupations. Fire. Coal. Candle. Evergreens. 
Holly. Christmas pudding. Raisins. Orange. Moon. Ani- 
mals that sleep in winter. Kindness to animals. 

C. Appropriate and Varied Occupations. — ‘‘It is 
often found that the Kindergarten occupations are treatfjd as 
mere toys, or amusing pastimes, because they are attractive 
for children, and the intellectual character of the ‘Gifts of 
Froebel ’ is disregarded, whereas the main object of these 
lessons is to stimulate intelligent individual effort” (Circular 
322). 

“ It is one of the chief objects of the Kindergarten to estab- 
lish a right and harmonious relation between those lessons 
which are addressed to the memory ^nd the understanding of 
a child, and those interesting manual and other exercises 
which call forth his active and observant powers ” (Instructions 
to H.M.I.). 

These manual and other employments Avill relieve younger 
children, especially during the afternoon, from the strain of 
ordinary lessons, and train them to observe and imitate. 

The objects to be borne in mind are training in — 

{a) Accuracy of hand and eye, {h) intelligence, (c) obedience. 

In Circular 322 of the Education Department lists are given 
of the employments which best satisfy these requirements, and 
they are in the main as follow: — ^ 

I. What Children between the Ages of 3 and 6 can da — 

1. Games with music, aiming at rhythmic movement, and 
giving happy, healthy exercise. Pleasing sounds are prefer- 
able to noise. 

2. Games without music, stimulating thought, arousing curi- 
osity, and exercising the senses. Such lessons may he — 
guessing a person, an object, a place; finding a hidden article, 
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the position being indicated by sound; naming a thing by 

touch when eyes are closed, or a flower by smell. 

3. Recitations in order to cultivate imagination, to exercise 
the moral judgment by expressing approval or disapproval, 
and to give opportunities for conversation by nursery rhymes, 
fairy tales, short poems, and stories. 

4. Picture lessons^ training the observing powers by the 
direojiing questions of the teacher, and the conversational 
powers by teaching to frame the answers in complete sentences. 

5. Paper folding, which teaches accuracy of hand and eye by 
folding precisely and neatly. 

6. Mosaic with coloured tablets, to cultivate love of beauty and 
order, and exercise inventive powers by forming patterns at 
first under direction. Strict obedience and exact imitation 
are absolutely essential to success. 

7. Drawing, to train observation and discipline the eye to 
quicitness of perception, the hand to delicacy of touch, and to 
cultivate the habit of working together. 

8. Matching colours, to exercise the powers of observation 
and association by picking out similar colours from a varied 
collection. 

9. Plaiting paper, thereby making the fingers nimble, and 
teaching counting and the use of words when plaiting one strip 
under, two strips over, &c. 

10. Working patterns Bith needle and worsted, exercising the 
constructive faculty, and impressing form as an aid to memory 
by working on teacher’s jn’ei^ared patterns. 

11. Threading heads in twos and threes, for teaching number 
and colour by exercise in counting and selecting. 

12. Arranging shells in twos, threes, <fec., for teaching love 
of order, and number by concrete examples. 

13. Arranging pictures of number with cubes, for awakening 
intelligence and forming the judgment by estimating quantity. 

14. Word-building, to train the eyes and ears to recognize 
the sound and value of letters, the distinction between long 
and short vowel somnds, and hard and soft letters, and the voice 
to articulate after duo exercise of observation and imitation. 

II. What Children between the Ages of 5 and 7 can do. — 
The above list is increased by — 

1. Object lessons, calling into activity observation, and the 
construction of clear mental pictures by simplicity of treat- 
ment, suitability and variety of the illustrations, and by 
association with things of everyday life. 
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2. Story lessons, which present opportunities for conversation 
when free scope is given to imagination and speech. Natural 
objects, stories from history, Griinm^s Household 2\iles, all 
provide subject matter, and also a means for exercising the 
judgweiit 

3. Mosaic with coloured paper, which has a gummed^ back for 
clean and easy fixing to cardboard. This exercise cultivates 
a love of the beautiful in form and colbur by inventingrand 
constructing patterns; it also requires care and deftness of 
hand. 

4. Drawing, Brush-drawing. Aiming at freedom and bold^ 
ness in executing forms, and encouraging drawing directly 
from the object rather than from models or copies. 

5. Ruling simple geometrical forms. To teach useful, artistic, 
and mathematical forms by neat and accurate ruling. 

6. Measuring and estimating length. Training the judgment, 
and cultivating exactness and accuracy. This exercise ff?rms 
not only a ground work for number, l)ut also for applied cal- 
culations. 

7. Weighing and estimating weight. Aiming at a preparation 
for arithmetic, and exercising the judgment by actual acquaint- 
ance with things. 

8. Setting the table. To cultivate accurate observation and 
love of order in ordinary details, as well as neatness and care 
by carrying a glass of water without^'spilling it, moving cups 
without breaking. Further instruction in position as a pre- 
liminary to geography. 

9. Modelling in clay. To exercise the inventive and con- 
structive faculties by making copies of objects in nature, e.g., 
an egg, an apple, &c. 

10. Basket work. Training the hand to execute neatly by 
weaving straws or rushes into useful forms. 

11. Cutting out patterns and shapes with scissors. To train 
the hand to work with precision and neatness by devising and 
constructing designs in coloured paper. 

These lists by no means exhaust the occt^pations that have 
been or will be invented, nor is it expected that all will be 
taught. Perhaps in some schools two schemes may be adopted 
such as : — 

Younger Infants— 

(a) Devising, building, and constructing pleasing and 
symmetrical figures with cubes, coloured card- 
board, &c. 
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(6)^ Forming letters in sand, with coloured cards, &a 

(c) Drawing with the aid of sticks. 

(d) Plaiting. 

Elder Infants — 

(a) Constructions with peas and sticks. 

(/>) Plaiting paper. 

(c) Drawing. 

• (d) Modelling.* 

Froebers Gifts. — A special feature of the Kindergarten 
system is a set of models called “Gifts”. It is usual to 
specify them by numbers. 

Gift I. consists of 6 worsted balls of rainbow colours. When 
properly used, the aim is to teach colour and direction. 

Gut II. consists of a sphere, a cjdinder, and a cone. These 
regular forms are meant to teach the comparison and contrast 
of siipilar and dissimilar forms. 

Gift III. is a cube divided into 8 smaller ones, with which 
can be built up useful, artistic, and mathematical forms. 

Gift IV. is a cu]j(i divided into 8 oblong prisms. Thus 
again construction and number can be taught. 

Gut V. is a cul)e divided into smaller, half, and quarter 
cubes. Forms requiring angles, triangles, &c., are built, while 
number and language are taught. 

GiFf VI. is a cube dipded into blocks, enabling a further 
advance to bo made in construction, form, and number. 

There are many others, for information with respect to which 
a special book should be consulted. 

SUMMARY. 

1. “Let us live for our children ”, was Froebel's motto. 

2. Habits are formed in early life ; the conditions are then most favour- 
able for mental, moral, and physical growth. 

3. Special training, knowledge of child nature, and a natural disposition 
suited to the work are essential to the teacher of infants. 

4. The main principles to be recognized are the spontaneous activities of 
the child, and the harnamious and complete development of the whole of a 
child’s faculties. 

5 . The classes should be small and the lessons short. Ability should be 
the basis of classification. 

6. The teacher, who by parental character inspires confidence, banishes 
fear, and encourages frankness of disposition, wins the child at a suscep- 
tible time of life, and can thus cultivate love, attention, order, neatness, 
cleanliness, and industry. 

7. The lessons of the infant school should be more or less inter-connecto^. 
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This principle of association may be carried out through Kindergarten 
methods of teaching. ' 

8. The elementary subjects should, as far as possible, be connected with 
oral collective lessons. 

9. The object lessons of the infant school should be based on direct 
observation of natural objects. Some definite principle should be laid 
down in framing a list of subjects to be thus treated. Locality, seasons, 
continuity, connectedness, or working round one centre arb principles 
which may govern the selection. 

10. The manual and other employments will relieve younger ctjildren 
from the strain of ordinary lessons, and train them to observe and imitate. 

11. Froebel’s “ Gifts ” were the models or objects he employed as best 
adapted for training the senses of children. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the kind of manual employments best suited to give to very 
little children the ideas of form and of construction, and to give early 
training in invention and design. 

2. “It sliould be borne in mind that it is of little service to adrpt the 
‘ gifts ’ and mechanical occupations of the Kindergarten unless they are so 
used as to furnish real training in accuracy of hand and eye, in intelligence, 
and in obedience” (Instructions to H.M. Inspectors). Explain and illus- 
trate this passage, and show how a teacher can best give effect to its 
recommendation. 

3. The Code requires that “ appropriate occupations ” shall be provided 
for children in an infant school, besides reading, writing, and anthmetic, 
and in common objects. What are the best of these “ occupations ”, and 
what educative purpose do they serve ? 

4. Give the heads of a lesson on one of I^ebel’s “ Gifts ”. 

5. Explain the terms Kindergarten, Eroebel’s Gifts, and state fully the 
educational uses of the second and fourth gifts. 

6. Detail some of the geometrical projjerties that may be taught to young 
children by folding square or rectangular pieces of paper, and give illustra- 
tive diagrams. 

7. Give examples of kindergarten exercises that may be useful to stimu- 
late invention and imitation in young children. 

8. Enumerate Eroebel’s seven gifts, and show the progressive nature of 
their lessons. 

9. Show that for some lessons, infant classes should be smaller in number 

than classes composed of older children ; and that, for other lessons, one 
or more classes may be groiiped. ^ 

10. Wliich of the manual emplojrments of an infant school is most useful 
as a help in the teaching of writing * Explain and illustrate your answer. 

11. What are the objects of kindergarten exercises? Give an outline of 
a course suitable for a junior infant class or Standard I., mentioning the 
apparatus required. 

12. Of the three simple manual employments — building, plaiting, and ele- 
mentary drawing — which do you think most helpful in the education of a 
child, and why ? Explain how you would use and vary the exercise you prefer* 
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• Chapter VL— OBJECT LESSONS. 

I. Their Purpose. — Cirmlar 322 says: Object lessons 
cannot be dispensed with if habits of observation are to be duly 
fostered; and they should be treated as a means of mental 
exercise^ and not merely as opportunities for imparting informa- 
tion*'. 

Ffequently olyed leS^ons and information lessons are not care- 
fully distinguished; yet the scope and method of the two 
lessons is essentially different. 

“ Object teaching leads the scholar to acquire knowledge by 
observation and experiment; and no instruction is properly 
so called unless an object is presented to the learner so that 
the addition to his knowledge may be made through the 
senses.** But if the children have no opportunity of handling 
or watching the actual object which is being dealt with, the 
teacfeer will be giving an information lesson rather than an 
object lesson *’ {Circular 369). 

Among the aims tc^be kept in view are — 

(1) Training the Poivers of Observation and Cultivating Habits 
of Attention, thus fostering an increasing interest in all things 
around them. To teach children to recognize the beauties of 
the natural objects by which they are surrounded is to elevate 
their thoughts and deepen their sympathies. 

(2) Developing all the Senses, — The senses are the “gate- 
ways of knowledge ”, and must be trained to find out readily 
ana accurately whatever is worthy of note. Each is capable 
of high development and can work independently, but to 
greater effect when in co-operation with the others. Children 
should be taught how the knowledge gained by the one sense 
may be tested, confirmed, and extended by the others. 

(3) Imparting a Correct Knoicledge of the Commonest Things . — 
The discovery of the truth about common things will add to 
the general intelligence, correct previous erroneous impressions, 
and stimulate self Reliance ; for the child sees that the know- 
ledge has been gained by its own effort. 

(4) Increasing the Child's Vocabulary and Power of Expression. 
— A clear mental picture must first be formed ; then the power 
of describing what is seen ^vill follow. Accurate description 

to accompany accurate observation. 

After the children have been taught to observe a fact, they 
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should be practised in making a correct statement of it in a 
sentence of their own. This oral answering in complete sem 
( tences will lead to a correct use of the English language, both 
» in talking and writing, and will store the mind with a useful 
vocabulary'’ (Circular 369). 

(5) Providing Active Employment. — The co-operation of the 
children is an essential feature of a good object lesson. Op- 
portunities will be found for encouraging and directing the 
activity of children when parts of the object have to be sepa- 
rated or put together, comparisons made, length or weight 
ascertained, (fee. The lesson of industry is thus silently incul- 
cated. 

(6) Satisfying Natinal Cunosiiy. — When children are helped 
to find the why and the wherefore of things, their natural 
inquisitiveness is being usefully and beneficially employed; 
but so far from being satisfied, a desire to question still <Miore 
is often developed. This “wanting to know” is a healthy 
sign of mental development. 

(7) Stimulating the Inventive Powers. — Children are imita- 
tors. The teacher brings to the lesson some piece of home- 
made apparatus the construction of which is explained. The 
child’s interest is aroused, and he seeks to imitate and perhaps 
improve upon what he has seen. He is thus stimulatea to test 
his powers of invention in other directions. 

To sum up our remarks — “The first and most important 
thing is to teach the children to observe, compare, and con- 
trast; the second is to impart information; and the third is 
to reinforce the other two by making the results of them the 
basis for instruction in language, drawing, number, modelling, 
and other hand-work ” (Circular 369). 

2. Aids to Successful Teaching. — The following aids 
tend to success : — 

(1) Specimens. — As far as possible the actual object should 
be used. If it is too small to be seen distinctly by the whole 
class, then, wherever possible, sufficient numbers of the speci- 
men should be provided for distribution round the class. 
When real specimens are not obtainable, models and pictures 
may serve as substitutes, but only imperfectly; therefore 
ability or inability to provide specimens will greatly restrict 
the choice of subjects, A variety of specimens is desirable; 
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and, as a ^le, where a good collection is found, the children 
have co-operated in collecting it 

**No object should be chosen which the teacher cannot 
thoroughly illustrate, either by the object itself, or by some 
adequate representation of the object.’* 

“ The ghildren should be encouraged to bring with them to 
the lesson illustrative specimens which they have collected or 
borrowed from friends^’ (Circular 369). 

(2) Models. — These should be as correct as possible, and 
us^ only when the object itself is unobtainable. The pre- 
pared model or specimen is sometimes capable of imitation by 
the class as a varied occupation. 

“Clay modelling and other manual occupations may be 
employed to test the accuracy of the impressions which the 
children form, and to fix them in their minds ” (Circular 332). 

(3i) Diagrams. — These should be correctly drawn and col- 
oured. When drawn with coloured chalks in the presence of 
the class they are very effective. The children should try to 
reproduce them. • 

“ Teachers should frequently illustrate details of the lesson 
by black-board drawings. Children who are jaded in five 
minutes by a lecture will be open-eyed and receptive for half 
an hour while the teacher draws as well as talks.” 

“The children should J)e encouraged to make simple draw- 
ings illustrative of their observations whenever possible, and 
in certain cases to make simple records on squared paper” 
(Circular 369). 

(4) Pictures. — These are but imperfect substitutes for the 
real object, but when they are the best means of illustration 
available they should be freely and intelligently used. A 
portfolio of pictures not placed on the school wall should be 
kept. 

(5) Apparatus. — The more “ home-made ” apparatus is used 
the more likely it is to be imitated by the children. Of course 
perfect apparatus if desirable, but this should be supplemented 
by that of the teacher’s own construction. 

(6) A Cabinet of Objects. — Specimens used in lessons should 
be labelled and preserved for future use. Such collections are 
for usCy not for show. 

(7) Mastery of the Subject. — This subject offers a very 
wide field for research. General reading will always be iireful 

(M247) K 
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to supplement text-book information, but the best pkn, when- 
ever possible, is to study the object itself. This will enable 
the teacher to teach better than the study of any text-book 
alone can do. It is advisable to keep records of observations 
made, as well as the “notes of the lesson”; revision will thus 
be made easier, and the lessons become of increasing •value by 
the addition of new information gained from time to time. 

The teacher, to give a successful lesGon, must thoroi^hly 
know his subject. There sliould be no necessity to use notes 
during the progress of the lesson. 

J>ry busks are of no educational value; the information 
must be full, clear, accurate, and adapted to the purpose of 
the lesson. 

In the preparation of his lessons the teacher will gradually 
gather together an orderly collection of objects illustrative of 
life in town or country; geological and botanical specimens, 
examples of industrial processes, &c. In his search for tilese 
he should be aided by the co-operation of the children and 
their parents. 

3 . General Directions for Conducting the Lesson. 
— “ It should never be forgotten that, unless the lessons them- 
selves are made attractive to these young children by their 
simplicity of treatment, by the suitability and variety of the 
illustrations, and by association with their everyday life, the 
most carefully drawn curriculum, and the most thoughtful 
arrangement of time-tables will fail to attract the children” 
{Circular 332). 

( 1 ) Provide the real object, good models, or correctly coloured 
pkiures. The children should help in this. 

(2) Talk about the objects, and guide the children to acquire in- 
formation for themselves by making such a call upon their powers 
of observation and thought as their years and previous training 
may fairly warrant. 

“ If the scholars are to learn intelligently from their object 
lessons, the first requisite is trained attention. The right 
method of securing this is to direct in a conversational way 
the attention of the children to the different parts of the object 
in an orderly manner, and explain the relation of each part 
to the whole ” {Circular 369). 

The teacher, though perhaps quick, active, and ready, will 
do well to work out the different points of his subject in a 
series of strictly progressive questions, proceeding from the 
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better kiown facts to those more remote. He should never 
trust to hap-hazard questions. The facts of the lesson should, 
whenever possible, be illustrated by and associated with facts 
which have come under the child’s previous observation. 

(3) Let the objects be not only seen but also handled^ and, 
perhaps,* tasted or smelt. “ Intentional doing ” will arouse 
interest, and ensure that the knowledge to be acquired is 
roaly gained by obsft-vation and experience, and not by the 
ear only. 

(4) Let the descrii^tion of the parts be systematic^ and taken in 
the order of their importance. 

(5) Demonstrate qualities, mes, dec., experimentally by taking to 
pieces, dissolving, burning, <fec. 

(6) Leave a vivid picture of the complete object. “After the 
analysis or study of separate detail, the object should again 
be treated as a whole. It should not be left in fragments, but 
the division into parts should be followed, when possible, by 
the reconstruction of them into their original unity” (Circular 
369). 

By following these general directions the lessons will be 
made attractive to the children, and therefore secure voluntary 
attention. The class should be conveniently seated, so that 
the object may be seen by all. Light from either side is 
equally suitable. ^ 

4 . Schemes for Systematizing the Work. — Every 
well-organized school has a prepared scheme of object lessons, 
about thirty in number being considered sufficient for a year’s 
work. Time will thus be found for recapitulating and extend- 
ing the lessons. These lessons should deal with the world of 
nature, and should therefore include — 

(1) Common objects of the home, street, &c. 

( 2 ) Personal objects, as food, clothing, <fec. 

(3) Common employments, as the builder, the baker, &c. 

(4) Substances employed in ordinary life, as soap, candles, Ac. 

(5) Objects selected from the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
world. 

( 6 ) Natural phenomena, as snow, ice, the sun, Ac. 

(7) Form and colour. 

Whether the scheme of lessons is attractive or not will 
depend upon the skill and enthusiasm of the teacher and the 
supply of suitable illustrations. 
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A closely interconnected and progressive course of lessons 
is somewhat difficult of attainment. The list not only has to 
extend horizontally along the line, as it were, in its connected- 
ness, but to expand vertically in its continuity and increasing 
difficulty for more advanced classes. 

Such schemes are worth developing ; for by their connected- 
ness they prevent undue isolation of lessons, by their associa- 
tion they increase interest and aid memc^y, and by their con- 
tinuity they facilitate the progress of children when promoted 
to a higher class during the school year. The latter point is 
important; for the child thus promoted will then have some 
acquaintance with current lessons. 

“ Some scheme of lessons should be arranged in every school 
by which an intelligent habit of observation and simple reason- 
ing may be fostered, while it cannot be too clearly pointed out 
that all the subjects simultaneously dealt with in a curriculum 
should be kept as closely interconnected and made as matSri- 
ally helpful as possible, and not be unduly isolated and 
specialized.” 

“With different treatment, the same object may be adapted 
to more than one division. Some teachers may prefer to deal 
with the same object in successive years, or to recur to it after 
a yearns interval, expanding the study to suit the growing 
powers of the scholars ” {Circular 369). 

In the schemes (pp. 55-58; 68, 69)* this principle has been 
borne in mind. We now give a few suggestions for preparing 
lists of lessons; but young teachers will do well to exchange 
lists with their friends. 

5. Specimen Schemes : — 

(a) Home life or some department of it. The breakfast, 
dinner, or tea table would be capable of extension for some 
thirty lessons, thus — 

Vegetable kingdom, — Chair, table, cloth, bread, coffee, tea, &c. 

Animal kingdom, — Milk, butter, eggs, bacon, &c. 

Mineral kingdom, — Tray, tea-pot, cup and saucer, knife and 
fork, spoon, &c. 

In the first place, these would be treated simply to obtain 
names, parts, colour, form, properties, &c. Afterwards the 
lessons would be extended to sources, qualities, adaptability 
to use, <&c., and finally lessons would be given on the manu- 
facture, classification of the objects, &c. 
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(b) D(me$iic Pets and their homes. Take as an example, “A 
bird and bird-cage”. Here we should get lessons on birds 
of various kinds, feathers, beaks, feet, &c.; their food, water, 
sand ; cleanliness ; necessity of light,, air, &c. Materials used 
in construction of the cage : wood, iron, &c. 

(c) Sccial life of towns, e,g, the tram. Here we get lessons 
on the materials used, with their qualities and uses ; the trades 
em]|loyed, the tools ilfeed, &c.; modes of travelling, &c. 

{d) The Calendar. By observing the varying changes pro- 
duced by the seasons on the land, in the sky, among animals, 
plants, &c., the calendar would form a good basis on which to 
build a series of lessons. 

{e) Classes of Animals — (snails) invertebrate (herring) verte- 
brate. Now widen out thus — the fish as the type of the 
lowest vertebrate, compared with the amphibian frog, the 
rejfile snake, the bird, the mammal cow. Here then are only 
five creatures, but their natural history will afford valuable 
lessons as well as teach the general principles of classification. 

The lessons shoul(J treat of the structure, movements, repro- 
duction, habits, food, covering, uses, and adaptability of 
structure to use. 


SPECIMEN LESSONS. 

CONVERSATIONAL OBJECT LESSON ON 

A KITTEN. 

Class. Babies. Time. Two lessons of 15 minutes. 

Aim. To train the little ones to notice the kitten and its ways, 
and to talk about what they find out. 

Apparatus. A kitten; picture of cat; saucer of milk; bed-basket. 

First Step. The Warm Coat.— Kitten shown in its bed. 
Child invited to stroke it, then to t^ike it out of its bed. Feel 
the bed. How docs it feel ? — It feels warm. What has made 
it warm? — Pussy has made it warm. Stroke pussy. How does 
her coat feel ? — It feels smooth and soft. Stroke your dress. It 
is not so smooth and soft as pussy^s coat. What is her coat 
made of? — It is made of fur. What colour is pussy’s coat? 
— Pussfs coat is black. Point to anything you have on which 
is black. When puss is rolled up in her bed what does she look 
like ? — She looks like a black ball. How did she feel in your arms ? 
— She felt warm. Is she heavy ? — She is not so heavy as the cat. 
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Repeat — ^ 

“I love little pussy, her coat is so warm. ’ 

Second Step, Body and Limbs. — l^laco puss on the table. 
How does she stand ? — She stands on her legs. How many legs 
has she ? — She has four legs. How many legs have you? — 
I have two legs. What other animal has two legs ? — A bird has 
two legs. What animal has four legs ? — A horse has four legs. 
What do the legs hold up ? — The legs hoH up the body. \Uhat 
sort of a body has puss ? — She has a long body. The teacher 
takes hold of the foot. What is this ? — It is the foot. What 
is the foot called ? — It is called the paw. Stroke it. How does 
it feel ? — It feels soft. All listen while puss walks. Why can- 
not you hear her ? — Because her paws are soft. AVho has seen a 
cat scratch ? Something sharp came out of her paw. What 
was it ? — It was her claw. Where are this pussy’s claws? — 
Her claws are in her paws. When does puss put out her claws ? 
When she wants to hurt something. What does she want sBarp 
claws for ? — She wants them to catch mice. How does she sharpen 
them ? — She sharpens them against the table. What have you like 
claws ? — W ? have nails. Can you hide them ? What is this ? — It 
is her tail. May I pull it ? Why not ? — Because you may hurt her. 

Repeat — 

“ 1 love little pussy, her coat is so warm, 

. And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no harm; 

I’ll not pull her tail, or drive h^f away, 

But pussy and I very gently will play.” 

[Note . — Complete answers will not l:)e given in the following steps, as the 
kind of answer required is illustrated above.] 

Third Step, The Head. — What is this part of puss ? — Head. 
Put your hands on your head. What are these? — Eyes. How 
many eyes has she? Count One, Two-, now count your own 
eyes. What are these? — Ears. How many ears has puss? 
Count One, Two-, now count your own cars. Look in the 
middle of the little child’s eye at your side. What do you 
see? — A round spot. Look at pussy’s eye. What do you see? 
— A narrow slit. Sometimes you will see a ^ound spot. What 
sort of ears are they ? — Long ears. What are her ears for ? What 
is this? — Nose. Feel it. How does it feel? — Cold. What is 
this? — Mouth. What can you see inside ? — Teeth and tongue. 
What are these? — Whiskers, What use are they ? 

Fourth Step. Pussy’s Ways. — Place a saucer of milk before 
puss. What does she do ? — Laps. Take her in your arms and 
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stroke hy. What is puss doing? — Purring. What other noise 
does puss make? — Mews. Point to picture of cat. Who is 
this? — Kitten's mother. What does its mother do for it? — Talc-es 
care of it. Who washes you? Who washes the kitten? Who 
washes the cat? What does it wash itself with? 

Eepeat — 

“ I love little pussy, her coat is so warm ”, &c. 

'Hie above outlinS is only suggestive: the teacher may 
curtail or lengthen it as circumstances require. The essential 
point is that the children must be made to co-operate with 
the teacher and talk freely. The answers they give will be 
formed by the teacher into little sentences, and then repeated 
after the teacher. 

Never allow the lesson to be continued so long that the 
children become tired and lose interest in it. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON 


THE CAT. 


Class. Middle Divimon. Time. 20 minutes (or 2 quarters). 

Aim. To collect and extend the knowledge previously acquired by 
observation; and to inculcate tenderness, cleanliness, and 
care of pets. 

Illustrations. Kitten; picture of cat; drawings of ears, eyes, 
teeth, paws, pads, §laws; a cylinder; a circle. 


Subject Matter. 

I. What Puss is Like. 

A cat has a long, round, thin 
body, which is covered with fur 
of varied colour. Its head is 
round, the ears are short and 
erect, the eyes sharp, the mouth 
strong, the tongue rough. The 
teeth are made for cutting. 
Below the nostrils are whiskers. 
The four legs have padded feet 
or paws. The forepaws have 
seven pads and five toes ; while 
the hind ones have five pads 
and four toes. Each toe has a 
sharp claw which can be drawn 
into a sheath. A cat has a long 
tail. 


Method and Use op Illustrations. 

Direct attention to the form of the kit- 
ten’s body in the picture. Compare it 
with a cylinder. Contrast the cat's cloth- 
ing with the child’s. Draw the head, and 
note its shape; compare with circle. Draw 
the two ears and two eyes. Watch the 
ears move. Make a noise, and note its 
quickness to hear. Point to the change 
in the eyes. Examine the teeth; com- 
pare with edge of chisel. Notice rough 
tongue for scraping bones, and compare 
with file. Notice a bald patch under the 
nose, and the long hairs; illustrate the 
use of the latter. Count the legs. Draw 
the foot. Show the pads, toes, and 
claws, and obtain from the children the 
use of each. Count the total number of pads 
and toes. Compare claws with tooth-pick 
which can be pushed out or drawn back. 
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- Subject Matter. 

n. How Pubs Liyes. 

1. The cat loves to lie before 
the fire, or in the sunshine. 

2. Feeds on flesh, and milk. 

3. Listens to slightest sounds ; 
watches for prey; springs on it; 
climbs trees; smells keenly. 

4. Purrs when pleased, also 
rubs herself against one; mews 
when in want, and prowls about 
uneasily; growls when angry. 

5. Cleans herself and her kit- 
tens. 


m. Why we Keep Puss. 

1. A pet with which to play. 

2. A companion to make the 
house homely. 

8. A scavenger to clear up 
scraps, &c. 

4. The enemy of mice and 
rats. 


IV. Bfoapitulation. 


Method and Use op Illuijtrations. 

1 . Question children on push’s favourite 
place. 

2. Notice the movements of the jaw 
and ton^e. Compare movements of 
I mouth with a cow’s and with tjieir own. 

I 3, 4,‘ 5. These habits of the cat are 
well known, and with a little skilful ques- 
tioning can be (mtained from the chiMren. 

4. Use this to teach that cats, like 
children, appreciate and return kindness; 
and also the duty of attending to the 
wants of dumb pets. 

5. Enforce the lesson of cleanliness. 
Pets like to be clean. Children must 
therefore attend to their wants. 

1 and 2. Seize the opportunity for 
teaching gentleness and kindness, «rnot 
only to pets but also to each other. 

3. The wickedness of waste may be 
touched on. What we do not need may 
keep others aliv4, 

4. The use of the cat is well known. 
Show that it saves us from loss and 
annoyance. 

Recapitulate and revise from the black- 
board. 


Blaok-Boabd Summabt. 
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likes to be warm. Fish and milk are good for her. 

Puss hears and sees quickly. Be kind to pets. 

The cat washes with its paws. 

Mice eat our food. Cats catch mice. 

The summary can be used for a reading lesson. If all were carefully 
^aphed offf they would form useful reading lessons for a future occasion, 
as well as serve the purpose of revision. 

Trim the above lesson 4t will be seen that lessons in number, writing, 
readi^, form, colour, &c., may be easily associated with, and grow out of 
the object lesson. 

NOTES OF A LESSON ON 

THE CAT AND THE DOO. 

Glass. Upper Division. Time. 30 minutes. 

Aim. To exercise the judgment in observing similarities and dis- 
similarities in animals. 

IlliMtrations. A cat, a dog (alive or stuffed). Pictures of cats, 
dogs. Diagrams of parts. 

Subject Matter. » Method and Illustration. 

Z. Comparison of Appearance. 

(o) Cats’ bodies are much I. Let the children examine the parts 
alike in form and size. Dogs under the teacher’s direction, either in 
differ. the pictures or in the animals. 

(6) Each has 4 legs, 18 toes, (a) Refer to the variety in the size of 

pads, and claws; but the dqg dogs. 

cannot sheath its claws, and so (6) Note the claws get blunted through 
walks noisily. the want of protection and the habit of 

(c) Heads differ — cats’ are digging. Note also the cause of noisier 
round; dogs’ are pointed. | walking. 

{d) Teeth are very similar. I (c) Let the children make drawings of 

(e) The cat has a rough dry , dog’s and cat’s heads, side by side, 

tongue; a dog has a soft and wet I (d) Compare the teeth, 
one, which it hangs out when (e) Feel the tongues and note the dif- 
running. ferences. Note the habit of hanging out 

(/) Both have warm coats; the tongue. When? Tell the reason, 
but the one has fur, the other (/) Let the child close its eyes and 
hair. stroke the coats of each, and note the 

(^) Both have lon^ tails. Some difference, 
dogs have bushy tails. » {g) Note differences. 

II. Comparison of Habits. 

(а) Both like warmth; but 11. (a) Refer to the dog living in f 
the dog disregards the fire more, kennel, and the cat in the nouse. 

(б) Both eat similar food; but (6) Lead the children to infer that the 

the dog is not so dainty. dog’s sense of taste is not so arute. 

(c) Both have the senses of (o) Note that by smell the dog reoog- 
sight, smell, and hearing very nizes friends and scents prej . 
acute. 
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Subject Matter. 

(d) Both run fast; but dog 
runs the faster. The dog is not 
a good climber. 

(c) The cat is fonder of the 
house than the person. The 
dog is the reverse. 

(/) Both rub against the per- 
son when pleased ; but dog also 
jumps up and wags his tail. 
When angry the cat scratches; 
but the dog bites. 

(^) Puss mews and purrs; the 
dog barks, whines when in 
trouble, and growls in anger, 

(h) The cat cleans itself. The 
dog wants washing. 

in. Comparison of Usefulness. 

(a) Both pets. 

(b) Both companions, but dogs 
more so. 

(c) Both clear up scraps, &c. 

(d) Both kill mice and rats. 
Added to these the dog — 

(e) Guards property. 

(/) Rescues life. 

(ff) Hunts animals. 

(h) Carries or draws loads. 

IV. Recapitulation. 


Method and Illustration. 

(d) Bring out by questioning the neces- 
sity of speed to catch prey. 

(f) Relate a story showing the dog’s 
affection. 

*■ 

(/) Advise non - interference with 
strange cats or dogs. 

■ m 


(ff) Contrast the voices; mimic them. 


(A) Inculcate cleanly habits. 


III. (a) Show how to treat pets kindly, 
and teach the lesson of kindness. «g 

(b) Impress the companionship and 
faithfulness of dogs. 

(e) Illustrate % the watch -dog and 
sheep-dog. • 

(/) Show picture of a rescue from 
drowning or snow. 

(ff) By questioning bring out that packs 
of dogs are kept for hunting. 

(A) Show picture of Esquimaux dogs. 

IV. Recapitulate and revise from the 
I black-board. 


Black-board Summary. 

Here will appear sketches to illustrate the different points of contrast 
brought out during the lesson, together with short statements of the more 
important points. 


OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 
THE COLOUR BLUE. 

Claas. Babies. Time. 15 minutes. 

Aim. To train children to distinguish the coloA* “blue” by means 
of contrast and likeness. 

XUustrations. Various coloured papers, cards, beads, cottons, 
cloths, &c. The Colour Chart. Place the papers in one heap, 
the cards in another, and so on. 

FM Step* Distingiiisliiiig the Colour. — Bring as many 
children to the front as there are heaps of different materials. 
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The teacher holds up a large blue paper, and asks one child to 
pick out from the heap a 'paper of the same colour ; another a 
card of the same colour; another a heady and so on. Teacher 
and children now place their articles together to be observed 
by the class, and the similarity of colour noted. The other 
children are now exercised in a similar way, being required to 
pick out the colour from articles placed before them. 

Tb^ teacher now places a red paper beside the hl'm for the 
children to note the contrast. Other colours are placed in 
juxtaposition to the blue. 

The children now recognize the colour on the colour chart. 

Second Step, Naming the Colour. — All the blue articles 
selected are now placed in one heap, and the articles of other 
colours in another. 

The teacher now holds up a blue paper and says “ This paper 
is bluo’\ A head is then held up, and the children say “This 
bea<f is blue”. The same is done with the other articles. 

The teacher prints a B on the black-board, and the children 
say “ B for Blue”. 

Blue is now pointecf out on the colour chart, and named. 

Third Step. Exercises. — The children are now asked to name 
anything blue in the room ; e.g. a scarf, a dress, a ball. Then 
name anything blue outside the room ; e.g. the sky, blue water 
for washing, a blue cup, &c. 

For teaching a colour a^sson somewhat similar to the above 
is the most effective; but the colour should be impressed in 
connection with the various lessons on different objects. 

OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 

THE SQUARE. 

Class. Babies. Time. 15 minutes. 

Aim. By Bynthesis and analysis to enable the children to recognize 
the form of a square. 

Materials. Sticks 3" long. Papers 3" square. Any square articles, 
e.g. l)ook, pict^e-frame, &c. Form Chart. 

First Step. Building up the Form. — Each child and the 
teacher to be supplied with sticks. Children seated in s(j[uared 
desks ; teacher’s desk to be also squared. 

Children first count their sticks — one, two, three, four; then 
place them side by side on the lines of the desk, thus | | 1 | , 
and show that the sticks are all the same length. Count again. 
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The previous lessons on “upright” and “lying-down” lines 
are revised by hying the sticks in these positions. 

The children now imitate the teacher^s actions and say — 


“ One upright stick**; “ two upright sticks**. i. j 1 1. 

Then, “ One lying-down stick**; “ two lying-down sticks**. 

Pointing with both hands and imitatifig the teacher • 
they now say — ’ 

“ Two upright sticks**; “ two lying-down sticks**. a. 


Again count the sticks, pointing and saying “ One stick, two 
sticks, three sticks, four sticks**. After this say “ One side, 
two sides, three sides, four sides**. 

In this way impress that the figure has four sides i. 
all tite same length. 

Next count the comers, and show that the figure has 
four corners. 




Second Step. Analysing the Form.— Distribute the squares 
of paper. Take the sticks one by one and lay them on the 
edges of the paper, going through exactly the same series of exer- 
cises, and in the same order as before ; in this way leading the 
children to see that the paper given them has — 

(а) two upright sides and two lying-down sides, 

(б) four sides all the same lengfn, 

(c) four corners. 

Third Step. Naming the Form. — The teacher now holds up 
the paper, the children imitate, and repeat ** This paper is 
square**. Then pointing to the sticks, they say, “/ hme made 
a square**. They then place one square of paper on another of 
exactly the same size, and say, “/ have one square**; “/ have two 
squares**. 

Fourth Step. Exercises. — Let the children point out the 
square on the form chart ; then name any square articles on 
the table or in the room. t 


N.B . — Do not attempt to form a definition. It is quite sufficient if the 
children can recognize a square and know that it has four sides and four 
comers. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Any lesson which involves an examination of the object may be called 
an object lesson; but if no object is presented it is simply an information 
lesson. 
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2. The aime of the object lesson are: (1) To teach children to observe, 
to compAre, And to contmet; (2) To impart information; (3) To form the 
basis for instruction in language, drawing, number, modelling, and other 
hand'Work. 

3. A suitable and suj£cient collection of specimens, models, diagrams, 
pictures, &c., must be provided. 

4. Interest must be aroused and the lessons made attractive by careful 
preparation both of the matter and the illustrations, skilful presentation of 
both, and by enthusiastic t<^hing. 

5. 1^6 children must actively co-operate in the work. 

6. A systematic scheme of object lessons must be drawn up. Thirty 
lessons are sufficient. 

7. The lessons must be interconnected, progressive, and capable of illus- 
tration by material objects. They must be associated with the general 
subjects of instruction, and provide for continuity from class to class. 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Make a list of twenty lessons on familiar animals; and explain the 
order in which you have arranged them. 

2. Name the qualities you would select in giving an object lesson to 
infants on Steel'’; and s^te the experiments or illustrations by which 
you would elicit the ideas before giving the names of the qualities. 

8. Detail the apparatus required for lessons on a **Coal Mine”, and on 
the “Seasons and draw the diagrams required for the latter. 

4. Point out some of the uses of object lessons in infant schools; and 

illustrate your answers by short notes of a lesson on the “Whale” or on 
‘‘Iron”. ^ 

5. For what purposes are lessons in form and colour given to infants? 
Name the order in which the principal plane figures should be taught. 

6. Write out brief notes of a lesson on “Glass”; and explain your pur- 
pose in teaching the names of the qualities. 

7. Make out a list of lessons on “Common Things” illustrative of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and give brief heads of one of such lessons. 

8. What is the advantage to young children of having lessons on such 
subjects as a spider, wool, sugar? Enumerate the qualities or peculiarities 
in each case to which you would specially direct their attention. 

9. In giving an object lesson, what is the aim of the teacher in using 
terms denoting the qualities of the object ? What is meant by vulgar and 
pedantic language ? 

10. Write notes of a ^son on the Square and its Properties (either by 
paper-folding or drawing). 

11. Write full notes of a lesson (matter only) on “A Country Walk” 
or “What to Notice in Shop Windows”, or “The Uses of Fire”. 

12. Write notes of a lesson on the colour “Green” or “Blue”. 

13. Write notes of a lesson on the Primary Colours, or the Colours of 
the Rainbow. 

14. What educational purposes are served by the systematic giving of 
object lessons? What points ought you specially to bear in mind in your 
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own preparation of such lessons? By what rules would you«be guided as 
to your manner and language in giving the lesson; and what rules would 
you lay down for your scholars as to their way of answering ? 

15. Sketch a conversational lesson on “Building a House”. 

16. Write notes of a lesson on “Cleanliness”. 

17. How would you teach the difference between Primary and Secondary 

Colours ? What simpler names would you give ? ‘ 

1 8. Sketch out a course of lessons on common objects, or on the pheno- 
mena of daily life, suitable for Standards 1., II!, and III. t 


Chapter VII.— EEADING. 

I.— READING IN THE INFANT SCHOOL. 

1. The Importance of Reading. — Of all the subjects of 
school instruction, reading undoubtedly occupies the forQ^nost 
place, when viewed from the standpoint of practical utility. 
When once the ability to read with ease is acquired, there is 
no branch of knowledge in which the .person may not, with 
perseverance, become proficient; for it is the key to all know- 
ledge. 

No longer is the power to read regarded as an accomplish- 
ment ; on the other hand, inability to read is looked on as a 
disgrace. Reading is essential to poor and rich alike. To the 
poorest child earning its daily bread in the humblest walk of 
life, as well as to the man of business, reading is the sine qua 
non of success. 

In its pursuit the child, as well as the adult, has opened up 
to him an unfailing source of pleasure and recreation, available 
at all times; whilst he who has learnt to read aloud with 
fluency and expression, is able to entertain not only himself, 
but also his friends. 

When once the love of reading is instilled, it may become, 
if rightly directed, a powerful lever both to moral and intel- 
lectual, as well as to social advancement. It therefore behoves 
the teacher to do his utmost to smooth the learner’s path, and 
to make the reading lessons such a source of pleasure that, 
when the child leaves school, he may regard the power acquired 
as one of his most cherished possessions, and one to be still 
further cultivated. 

2. What is Good Reading? — A child may be said to 
have learnt the mechanical part of reading, when he has 
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acquired I4ie power of recognizing in certain signs words with 
which he is already familiar; but more than this must be done 
before the child can be said to read well. 

Good reading implies — 

( 1 ) A clear and full grasp of the ideas which the writer 
seeks to dbnvey; and 

( 2 ) Ability so to lijjter the words expressing these ideas 
that ^he thoughts and feelings of the writer are conveyed to 
the hearer. 

It will, therefore, be at once seen that good reading requires 
intelligence, a quick and ready grasp of the sense of what is 
read, and a sensitiveness of feeling which causes the reader to 
be imbued with, and to reproduce the sentiments of the WTiter. 

This is the ultimate aim of the teacher. On the thorough- 
ness of his instruction will depend the greater or less approach 
his fjupils will make to the high standard of excellence here 
set up. 

3 . Special Workjof this Stage. — It is evident from the 
above that the intellectual part of reading must be delayed till 
the child reaches the Senior School. The work of the Infant 
School teacher is to overcome the earlier mechanical difficulties 
of the problem of teaching to read. These are by no means 
slight, and will require much patience and skilful teaching 
before the end will be atfliined. 

It is well that the teacher should clearly apprehend the 
nature of the task she has to perform. Briefly stated, the 
work of the Infant School teacher is — 

(1) To enable children to recognize in certain signs sounds with 
which they are already familiar. 

Each spoken word has its corresponding sign ; and it is the 
connection between the two which the teacher has to establish 
in the child’s mind. Plainly, then, the child should not begin 
to learn to read until it has acquired fair facility of speech. 

( 2 ) To enable children to associate both the sound and its arbitrary 
sign with the idea which underlies it. 

A child may, from constantly hearing it used by its parents, 
be familiar with the sound of the word “ train ”, and may be 
taught to recognize the sign for “train”; but unless sound 
and sign are associated in the child’s mind with what a train 
really is, the reading lesson has failed in part of its object. 
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(3) To get the eye so cmisUmed to the signs that they are recog- 
nized, and the sounds pronounced with the greaied freedom. 

If this is to be done well, too great a variety of words must 
not be presented. Quick recognition is essential to future 
progress. The danger of a limited amount of matter is that 
the children will learn the lessons by heart. This can be 
obviated by the teacher using the black-board freely, to present 
the same words again and again in totally different senttnces. 
Books are also now published in which an abundance of enter- 
taining reading is based upon a very limited vocabulary; so 
that the child is constantly meeting the same words in new 
connections. 

( 4 ) To teach clearness and acowracy of ponunciatim. 

This is a very important part of teaching to read. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. If in the early stages strict attention 
be given to the correct production of the vowels and conson- 
ants, the many hours now devoted in the Senior School to 
securing purity and distinctness of utterance, might be more 
profitably employed. Much of the difficulty which the child 
experiences in spelling arises from the same cause. 

(5) To teach the natural grouping of words. 

Too much must not be expected here where the mechanical 
difiiculties to be overcome are so ipimerous; but when the 
child leaves the Infant School, we may reasonably expect that 
it shall be able to read the little book whose word difficulties 
it has mastered, not by jerking out the words one at a time in 
a monotone, but by grouping two or three together into little 
phrases uttered in a natural style. 

4 . Difficulties to be Encountered — The difficulty of 
learning to read arises chiefly from the imperfections of the 
alphabet. If our alphabet was perfect, there would be a 
distinct sign for every sound, and each sound would be repre- 
sented by only one sign. Our reading and spelling would 
then be phonetic. In shorthand we have this perfect sdphabet. 

In our alphabet we have but 22 effective signs (c, j, q, and x 
can be represented by other letters) to represent at least 43 
distinct sounds. It therefore follows that the same sign must 
represent more than one sound, e.g. a in at, ate, all, cart, bare; 
e in me, her, met; o in no, not, move, &c. 

The difficultv is still further increased by the same sound 
being represented by different signs. Miss Soames in her Phmetks 
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gives the» following twenty words to show that the vowel- 
sound of the word fate is written in twenty different ways: 
fate, lady, fail, may, played, they, eh, obeyed, vein, reign, 
weighed, break, straight, gaol, trait, halfpenny, guage, dahlia, 
campaign, champagne. 

In addition to the above deficiencies we have many words with 
silent letters^ e.g. li^At, douAt, road, know, wnto, 

\^en we remembeiwthat “the language contains 1300 words, 
the notation of which is not in harmony with the pronuncia- 
tion; and these 1300 words are the commonest — the most in 
daily use; and that of these, 800 are monosyllables — and these 
too in most common use ” (Meiklejohn), we shall at once per- 
ceive the fallacy of the popular notion that the teaching of 
reading is easy, and requires little preparation or skill on the 
part of the teacher. Little words such as to, any, one, was, 
you, &c., are most irregular. 

« 

5. The Aids Available: 

(1) From the Children themselves. — For both teacher and 
children it is fortunate that at an early age children are not 
critical; they have full confidence in the teacher, and believe 
implicitly what they are told. Thus in the sentence — The 
boy won one prize — they accept unhesitatingly the fact that 
“won” and “one” are both to be pronounced alike. The 
difl&culty, apparent to an adult, of the same sound for two 
totally distinct signs is unperceived by them. Hence the 
anomalies of our language are not as great a stumbling-block 
to children as they are generally supposed to be. 

The work of this early stage is chiefly observing signs and 
committing them to memory. Young children have retentive 
memories ; therefore if the teacher take pains to armise interest 
in the signs, and secure close observation, they will be retained in 
the memory. That this may bo effectively done, the number 
of new signs presented at one time should be strictly limited. 

Children love pictures ; they never tire of looking at them 
and talking about tj^iem. The wise teacher will take advantage 
of this. Having secured interest in the thing through the 
picture, the sign for the name of the thing will be presented 
and associated with it, and thus both will be impressed on the 
memory. 

Another characteristic of childhood, the love of doing, should 
be utilized in teaching to read. The child likes to handle 
things ; to put them together and to pull them apart ; it likes 
<K247) q 
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to construct forms, to draw and to trace. All these modes of 
activity will become, in the hands of a skilful teacher, important 
aids for arousing interest in, and securing the recognition of 
the signs which have to be taught. 

Again, curiosity is natural to children; they are eager to 
find out things; and are always asking “What is this?” 
“ What does this do?” Such a condition of mind is a vantage 
ground for the teacher. When the tfhild is in the frj^me of 
mind to receive information with respect to a thing, not only 
the thing, but also its sign will be easily remembered. 

(2) From the Teacher. — The genuine teacher will delight 
in smoothing the children's path. Time will not be grudged 
for the preparation of subjec^t matter or illustrations, if diffi- 
culties are thereby removed and progress secured. In the 
early lessons the skilful teacher will be careful to present 
words only of regular notation. By this course the children 
will acquire confidence in applying the knowledge gained by 
the mastery of one set of words to solving the ditiiculties of 
fresh words. Law and regularity mujt first be taught; eye 
and ear must be in accord. 

Monotony is a great obstacle to progress; yet frequent 
revision is absolutely necessary. Here, again, the earnest 
teacher comes to her task prepared with the old words in a 
new dress, and thus maintains the interest of the little on€JS. 

Beading in sentences lends additioifal interest. To form these 
some of the irregular monosyllables must necessarily bo intro- 
duced; but our typical teacher is careful so to choose her 
sentences that these irregularities shall be reduced to a mini- 
mum; that they shall be presented and taught as wholes; and 
that the same words shall aj)pear again and again in diflerent 
sentences, till they come to be regarded by the children as old 
friends whose faces are perfectly familiar. 

She is a diligent collector. In her portfolio are gathered 
together pictures of all sorts and sizes, by means of which she 
can illustrate any group of words she is teaching, and at the 
same time be sure of securing the close aftention of those she 
teaches. Should she read a story suitable to her purpose, it is 
at once transferred to her Common-place Book for future use. 

By her bright and winning manner, by her genuine sym- 
pathy with the children in their difficulties, by her encouraging 
words and marked approval of every real effort, she stimulates 
the children to do their best, and never fails to secure their 
co-operation. The lesson is in truth “Beading without teare”, 
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(3) Fron Apparatus. — The chief apparatus required for the 
reading lesson is : 

(a) The Black-hoard , — That those who neglect to thoroughly 
use the black-board in teaching to read lose the most powerful 
aid, is a safe assertion. By its use the teacher can command 
the close attention of every member of the class. The words 
are made to grow in sight of the children; each word as it is 
formdfl by the new addition is pronounced. All eyes are 
directed to the board; the teacher, therefore, has the face of 
every little one full in view, and can watch the placing of 
teeth and lips in order to secure accuracy of pronunciation. 
Since each word is pronounced as it is formed, and, moreover, 
under strict supervision, black-board teaching is almost in- 
variably accompanied by purity and accuracy of utterance. 

When the early stages of reading are taught from sheets or 
bool<ii, the teacher is bound to the Avords contained in them, 
whether they are adapted to the special needs of her class or 
not. Her revision Avork must be done from the same sen- 
t(mces ; of these the children are tired, and, consequently, their 
interest flags. Where the teaching is from the black-board 
the reverse is the case: the teacher can introduce the words 
best adapted to the present stage of progress; and interest 
can be secured, even in the Avork of revision, by presenting the 
words in new sentences. ^ 

On the blackboard, too, the teacher can rapidly make sketches 
Avith coloured chalks; these interest the children, and are an 
effective means of associating sign and idea. 

What the teacher has done, that the children are ever ready 
to attempt. In this way they can draw on their slates, stroke 
by stroke Avith the teacher, a simplified form of letter, easy 
words, &c. 

(h) The Word-hnilding Box or Frame . — This is a box divided 
into compartments, each of which contains a letter of the 
alphabet printed on a piece of cardboard. Either the cover of 
the box is pro vided* with grooves into which the letters fit, or 
else a frame is used for this purpose. 

In use it possesses the same advantages as the l)lack-board 
affords. The letters being black on white, like those in the 
reading-books, and more perfect in formation than those made 
by the teacher, the box, in these respects, possesses additional 
advantages. The letters, however, are not so easily copied by 
the children. 
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(c) Pictures and Spdmens, — No teacher who understands 
little children will neglect to avail herself of the great assist- 
ance afforded either by the actual object or its representation. 
Pictures are helpful at every stage of progress, whether it is 
the alphabet being taught, or the individual word, or a tale 
being read. But the teacher must be on her guard lest pictures 
and specimens fail to fulfil their purpose. 

A picture rightly used, should attra^jt attention to tlje uwd 
it is intended to illustrate; it should enable children to form 
the connection between word and idea ; and it should lead to 
the intelligent use of words. 

The picture should interpret the reading lesson; the two 
should be interdependent. WTien a picture does not do this 
it fails in its purpose, and is sometimes positively mischievous, 
because it takes the children’s attention from their reading. 

(d) Kindergarten Occupations. — Many of these are of ^ great 
service in lending variety and brightness to what is in itself 
mechanical and uninteresting; and in the hands of a skilful 
teacher they afford the best means for jmparting instruction in 
the first steps of learning to read. 

By means of the Kindergarten Alphabet Box the capital 
letters may be easily and pleasantly taught; the small letters 
are not so easily made. Sticks and rings lend themselves 
readily to the same purpose. Drawing, and forming letters 
in sand are valuable teacher’s aids. ^ 

{e) Reading Sheets and Books. — The greatest care must be 
exercised in the selection of these. The teacher must see that 
they are drawn up on the same system as she means to adopt 
in her teaching; that they are well graded and illustrated; 
and that the type is good, the binding strong, and the matter 
varied, interesting, and well written. 

6. The Methods in Use. — There may be said to be three 
generally recognized methods of teaching to read. These are 
known as: 

(1) The Synthetic Method. — In this fiiethod the elements 
of which words are composed are first taught; when this is 
done the elements are combined to form words. Some who 
adopt this method teach the names of the letters, others teach 
their powers or sounds. 

(2) The Analytic Method. — When this method is adopted, 
the child is given, and is taught to recognize words as wholes ; 
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afterwards Ihe words thus taught are analysed, and the ele- 
ments of which they are composed are examined and named. 

(3) The Combined Method. — This, as its name implies, com- 
bines the best features of each of the above methods. 

The Rev. T. W. Sharpe, Her Majesty’s Senior Chief In- 
spector, says — “In infant schools reading thrives best when 
divided into three stages : — 

(a) ?*honic, or the teaching of the sounds of the letters and 

of their more common combinations by distinct articu- 
lation, employing the proper organs of sound, lips, 
teeth, &c. 

(b) Word-building (using both the printed and written 

characters) with pictures and short sentences embody- 
ing the words constructed, 

(c) The combination of black-board teaching for proper 
• phrasing of the sentences, and of the printed book for 

the interest of a continuous story.” — Blue Book 

7. The chief Synthetic Methods. 

The best known of these are : — 

(1) The Alphabetic Method. — This is the oldest and by far 
the most mechanical of all the methods in use. The child is 
first taught the names of all the letters in the alphabet; it then 
learns to pronounce wordf by naming all the letters of which 
the word is composed. 

It is really a method of teaching reading and spelling at the 
same time ; and this is its chief advantage. But since spelling 
is chiefly learnt through the eye, a child who reads well will 
spell well; therefore it is wrong, for the sake of teaching 
spelling, to hamper a child’s progress in reading. By repeated 
practice with the same words, a child does eventually attain a 
certain measure of mechanical success by following this plan ; 
but it is none the less an unsound method. It is because 
the child unconsciously acquires the powers of letters and com- 
binations of them by repeatedly meeting them in the same 
positions and observing the sounds of the words of which they 
form a part, that ho is able to make any progress. 

Against this system it may fairly be urged that the names 
of the letters w^hen combined rarely suggest the sound of the 
whole word, e,g. see — ay — tee when combined bear no re- 
semblance to the sound of the word cat 

Naming the letters only distracts and divides the attention, 
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which should be fixed on the sound of the word «as a whole. 
The names, moreover, are frequently a positive hindrance to 
acquiring the sound of the word. Droning out the names of 
the letters is weary, monotonous work, and deadens the interest 
and intellectual life of the children in their task. Children 
taught on this system are very rarely fluent readers; every 
new word has to be spelled before it can be pronounced. 

Nothing but the force of custom andrthe little skill re| 5 [uired 
to teach by this method, has enabled it to survive in the com- 
paratively few cases now to be found. 

(2) The Phonic Method. — Where this system is adopted, 
the children are first taught the powers of the letters instead 
of their names. The method is newer and better ; for when 
the sounds of successive letters are rapidly combined the result 
is, in a great number of cases, a far nearer approach to the 
sound of the word as a whole than is produced by the rijJimes 
of the letters. But, unfortunately, the same letter has diflerent 
sounds in different words. Children are frequently taught to 
attach the correct sound to the letter by placing certain marks 
over it, e.g. fate, f3,t, art ; cake, 9 ity. Silent letters are indicated 
by printing them in italics (douJt), or by j^^lacing them a little 
above the other letters (doubt). By devices such as these, a 
more or less perfect alphabet is formed in which each sound 
is represented by a different sign, t 

It will at once be apparent that the number of signs to be 
learnt is greatly increased, and therefore the drudgery is 
greater. A skilful teacher will, however, teach but few sounds 
at a time, and will lend interest to the work by combining 
these sounds to form words. 

Against the system it is urged, with a good deal of truth, 
that it is impossible to sound the consonants by themselves; 
and, further, that the attempt to sound some of the consonants, 
e.g, d, t, b, p, has a tendency to produce stammering. 

Even with the most skilful teaching, there are a great number 
of irregular words, and among them somp of the shoitest and 
most frequently used, which altogether defy phonetic pronun- 
ciation. These must be taught as wholes. 

Elements of words have little interest for children; therefore 
unless the teacher is exceptionally bright, skilful, and pains- 
taking, and is able to secure the closest attention from every 
child in the class, the lesson soon becomes wearisome and the 
results disappointing. She needs also to have a good know- 
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ledge of the exact way in which the organs of speech are to be 
placed in order to produce the different sounds with accuracy. 

In the hands of a good teacher the phonic method is capable 
of producing very satisfactory results. It certainly aids purity 
and distinctness of articulation ; it gives the power to attack 
new words; and the knowledge of the sounds of letters is a 
considerable help to spelling. The words taught in the earlier 
lesscms must be very carefully classified so that the same vowel 
sound shall bo presented in each word of the group. 

(3) The Phonetic Method. — This method is similar to the 
phonic in that it teaches the sounds of the letters and not their 
names. It aims also at presenting a distinct sign for each 
sound. This it does, not by employing the present letters of 
the alphabet alone with certain distinguishing marks added, 
but by introducing altogether new signs. These signs are 
ma^e to somewhat resemble the original letter of which the 
sound is a variation. The whole thus forms a greatly extended 
alphabet, sometimes including above sixty signs. Since the 
('hild has eventually to read words printed in the ordinary 
characters, he has really two notatmis to learn. 

The transition from one to the other is effected by requiring 
the child to read the book he has been using in the phonetic 
characters, printed in the ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
It is claimed that the transition is made with comparative 
ease. The system is, ho^^ever, very rarely adopted at present. 

8. The chief Analytic Methods. 

In the foremost place under this system of teaching must be 
placed — 

(1) The Look-and-Say Method. — This is the direct opposite 
of the preceding methods ; the child is first taught the whole, 
and then proceeds to examine the parts of which the whole is 
composed. This is following the natural order of speech. In 
teaching a child to speak, we do not teach it the elementary 
sounds and then show how to combine them to form the name 
of the object; it ]^arns the name by pronouncing the whole 
word at once ; and by repeatedly uttering the sound the name 
of the object is acquired. The name — “ Look-and-Say ” — in- 
dicates that this is the plan pursued by those who adopt this 
method. 

The plan is in accordance with the educational maxim, 
** Proceed from the known to the unknown”; for by this 
method we are able to utilize the child's present knowledge 
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of things, and therefore at once to secure its intesest in the 
work. From the first lesson the child sees the use of what it 
is doing.; it feels it is acquiring a new power, and this of itself 
is a stimulus to exertion. The elements of words convey no 
meaning to the child, but the whole word does. The whole 
attention can be given to the main purpose in hand, namely 
the connection of sign, sound, and idea. The two latter are 
already known; therefore the attention fan be concentrate on 
the one new element — the sign. Words and ideas are closely 
associated at once; and it is this close association which so 
effectually helps the mind to retain the sign. 

Whatever system is adopted, this is the system which must 
be used in teaching the many irregular words which infants 
must sooner or later learn to recognize. 

Against this system it is urged that each word sign has to 
be taught separately, Chinese fashion,^ for that the mastery of 
a few words gives no power to attack new ones ; that the cfbse 
similarity between words leads to confusion in recognizing 
them, e.g. form and from are confounded; and that the want 
of attention to the elements of words produces bad spoiling 
and imperfect pronunciation. 

There is a good deal of truth in these contentions, especially 
when, as is sometimes the case, the books used are unsuitod 
to the system. But much can be done by good teaching to 
remove to a great extent the weaknesies pointed out. 

With a very careful classification of words, especially in the 
earlier lessons, the child does unconsciously, by observing in 
words the efiects of particular letters and combinations of 
letters, acquire the powers of those letters ; and thus is able to 
attack new words in which the same letter or combination of 
letters occur under similar circumstances. 

If the teacher is alive to the danger of inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion, and is on the v^atch to check its occurrence, accuracy 
can be secured by close imitation of the teacher's model, and 
careful attention to securing the proper position of the organs 
of speech. t 

The close attention to the elements of words required in 
transcribing, is a useful corrective for defective spelling. 

The system, then, clearly has its merits, but also its dangers. 

(2) The Syllabic Method. — In the early stages the system 
is much the same as the “ Look-and-Say ”. Syllables are 
taught and recognized, and then are combined' to form other 
words. 
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g. The, Combined Method. 

This is sometimes known as the Word-buildinjg^ method. It 
combines some of the features of both the Analytic and Synthetic 
methods. Words are grouped according to some characteristic 
common ending, e.g. am or at. This ending is taught by the 
“ Look-and-Say ” method. To this certain consonants are pre- 
fixed to form words. The Phonic method is employed to 
teaclk the power of those consonants, e,g. 

f-an, m-an, p-an, r-an, v-an, 
f«at, m-at, p-at, r-at, s-at. 

By a very careful classification of the combinations of letters 
most frequently occurring in words, rapid progress is secured. 
Illustrations of teaching by this method will be given in 
subsequent pages. 

M>. The Alphabet. — Except where a synthetic method is 
adopted, a knowledge of the alphabet before teaching to read 
is quite unnecessary; yet a very large proportion of teachers, 
from the force of cust<fm, still continue to burden the little ones 
with an exercise in which, even when taught by kindergarten 
occupations, they cannot possibly feel a sustained interest. 

Whatever system of teaching to read you choose to adopt, 
do not under any circumstances attempt to teach the whole of 
the letters either of the aapital or small alphabet, much less of 
both, before teaching words. Such a course is unnecessary ; it 
disgusts the little ones, and gives them a distaste for readings 
and this on the threshold of the subject. No worse course 
could be pursued. 

Teach a few letters, and combine these into little words. 
The children then see the use of acquiring the powers or 
names of the letters — it is a step to words which they under- 
stand. They are therefore interested, and are ready to learn 
another group of letters when the time arrives. 

Many plans for teaching the letters have been suggested 
and tried. Each 1^ its special advantages, and all are said 
to be more or less successful. But it must be remembered 
that often an inferior plan is successful, because it is one 
which the teacher feels herself specially competent to carry 
out. The credit is due to the teacher more than to the plan ; 
she often triumphs in spite of her method. The teacher 
should therefore carefully consider which method she feels 
herself most capable of teaching. 
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The following are some of the best known : — ^ 

(1) Weary repetition, letter by letter, from the Alphabet 
Card. — This was once the common plan, and is sometimes even 
now met with. It is mentioned here only to put young teachers 
on their guard against adopting it. The drudgery of such a 
task to the little ones can scarcely be realized by the teacher. 

(2) The Kindergarten Method. — Various occupations have 
been devised for i*endering the learning of the alphabet less 
tedious. In all of them the object is to press hand and eye, 
as well as ear, into the service, and to make them mutually 
helpful. Some of these are: — 

(a) The Kindergarten Alphabet Box . — In this box are a 
number of strips of cardboard of different lengths and colours, 
and also a number of semicircles in the same colours. Under 
the teacher’s guidance, the children construct out of these the 
letters of the alphabet. The letters are taught in groups 
according to their formation. The capitals are more ejfsily 
formed; but since words are printed in small letters, if the 
teacher is prepared to follow the plan recommended above, 
and teach words after each group of le'ttcrs, she will find it 
advantageous to start with the small letters. 

Small Letters. — The whole alphabet can be constructed out 
of the following eleven pieces : — 



LaTRp curve Larfc curve. 


Arranged according to their formation, they may be taught 
in the following groups : — * 

Group 1, O (two small curves). 

C 3 ( j) >j and dot), 

a (three small curves and one short strip). 

6 (c with short strip). 

W ordsy so ; as. 
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Thougfe not quite so easy of formation as some of the letters 
which follow, the a ’’ and “ e ” are taken here, so that more 
words may be formed at each stage. 

Group 2. b d p C| (long strip and small curve). 

Words, do; bed; sob; cob; pod; bad; sad; pad, &c. 

(Jroup 3. X V W Z (small strips). 

Words, we; vex; box; wax; sow; bow; wed, &c. 

Group 4. y (two short strips and curve). Compare with v. 
k (one long strip and two short), 
i (small strip and dot). 

^ j (long strip, dot, and small curve). 

Words, is; bid; kid; job; yes, &c. 

Group 6. n m .(small strij^s and curves). 

r (small strip, curve, and dot). 

Words, rob ; mob ; ned ; red ; rod ; nod ; rid ; 
mid, &c. 

Group 6. h f t (one long strip, one small curve, one short 
strip). 

Words, hot; hat; fat; hit; fit; fed; ted, 

As the number of the letters learnt increases, some attempt 
at word-building on a definite system may be made in the 
words taught. 

The words should be taught through a picture-story lesson 
into which they are introduced. 

The elder children of the class -will probably be able to trace 
round the strips^ as they lie on the slate. This is a good 
exercise. 

Capital Letters. — First teach those which are like the small 
letters. 

Group 1. o, o, s, X, V, w, z. These should be 

at once recognized. 
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Group 2. Now select those formed by vertical »nd hori- 
zontal lines — I. T, L, F. E, H. 

Group 3. The vertical and oblique line may now be taken — 

A, N, M, K. 

Group 4. The curve may next be introduced — D, P, B, R. 

n I 

Group 6. Teach the remaining letters — 

J (formed from I); U (from J); 

G (from C); Q (from O); 

Y (from small v). 

Where a letter bears a real resemblance to some known 
object it is advisable to associate the two, e.g, O with orange ; 
Y with wine-glass, &c. 

The above analysis of the letters of the alphabet takes 
advantage of the similarity of or contrast between the different 
letters, as well as their usefulness in forming words at an early 
stage. But to a teacher who intended .adopting the phonic 
method in its entirety the chief consideration would be, not 
the similarity of the form of the letters, but the similarity of 
sound] the way in which the sounds ^re produced. Such a 
teacher would probably adopt a classification somewhat as 
follows : — 

Group 1. Vowels, a, 6, i, O, U. 

„ 2. Labials (lip sounds), p, b, V, f, m, W. 

„ 3. Dentals (teeth sounds), d, t, th, n. 

„ 4. Palatals (palate sounds), j, ch, y, sh, P. 

„ 6. Gutturals (throat sounds), k, hard C, C|, g, 

ng, h. 

„ 6. Sibilants (hissing sounds), S, soft C, Z, I. 

{b) Sticks and Rings . — The sticks of the Eighth Gift are fre- 
quently used for making the letters of the alphabet which are 
composed of straight lines, whilst those which require the 
curve only are formed by the rings of the Ninth Gift; the 
remainder are formed by a combination of sticks and rings. 
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(c) Writing in Sand. — ^Forming the letters in sand placed on 
a slate is successfully adopted by some teachers. 

(d) Drawing . — Imitating the teacher^s drawing on the black- 
board is another way of acquiring the alphabet. The teacher 
simplifies the form of the letter as much as possible, drawing 
it on the squared lines of the kindergarten black-board, and 
the children copy on Jihe kindergarten slate. 

{e) Wet Threads . — A wet thread is given to each child, and 
placed on its slate; this the child twists into the form of the 
letter required. 

(3) The Word Method. — This is probably the best, quickest, 
and most interesting method of acquiring the names or powers 
of the letters of the alphabet. 

The teacher makes a selection of objects, the names of which 
cohUiin all the letters of the alphabet. Mr. Livesey gives the 
following list — box, jug, can, vest, drum, whip, key, quill, 
fry. Many other similar lists may be made. 

The object itself Jk shown, and a story told with respect to 
it, so as to arouse and maintain the interest of the children. 
A picture of the object is then shown and recognized. The 
word is now introduced and associated with the picture. This 
word is very clearly pronounced by the children, and the eye 
is made familiar with its appearance as a whole by requiring 
the children to pick out the word from reading-sheets, &c. 

The children are now supplied with the letters which form 
the word, and simply by imitating the teacher they arrange 
the letters to form the word required. 

The children now see that the word is made up of parts, 
and their curiosity is stimulated to know the name for each 
part. The teacher takes up the first letter, pronouncing either 
its name or its sound, and the children imitate the action. 
Each letter is treated in the same way. 

For several lessons the same word is taken, but the teacher 
tells a different story to maintain interest. When the children 
can all hold up any letter asked for, the teacher names certain 
letters, and requires the children to point them out in the 
reading-sheets. In this way all the letters of the nine words 
are acquired. 

Each letter is associated in the child’s mind with an object 
in which its interest has been thoroughly aroused by pleasant 
stories. The letters which form the individual word are also 
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closely associated by the impression the word, as a Whole, has 
left on the child^s mind; the one helps to recall the other. 

11. Distinctness of Utterance. — This is the first essen- 
tial point of good reading. The infant teacher has to teach 
children to read clearly; but she must first teach them to 
speak clearly : hence the great value in the hands of a vigilant 
teacher of the conversational lessons, t,he recitations, picture 
stories, &c., which form such a largo part of the daily work 
of the babies’ class in a good school. These little ones are 
being trained to observe, and arc helped to express in words 
clearly pronounced, what they observe. This is the best pos- 
sible preparation for the reading lesson proper. 

Errors seem to dwell in the mind more tenaciously than 
truths; therefore it is of the utmost importance in speech, as 
well as in other things, that the foundation should be well and 
truly laid. 

Two points require the teacher’s constant attention in order 
to secure distinctness of utterance — 

( 1 ) Articulation, that is, the proper position of the vocal 
organs — the tongue, teeth, lips, <fec. — in order to produce the 
required sound ; and 

(2) Enunciation, that is, the giving forth of the sound. 

The above terms are variously used J;y different writers ; and 

frequently by good articulation is meant what is comprised 
in both of the above, viz. the production of every sound 
clearly, fully, and distinctly. 

At this early age the vocal organs are very flexible and 
easily trained. All that is needed is for the teacher to 
thoroughly know how the tongue, teeth, (fee., should be placed 
in order to produce a given sound ; to possess a clear voice for 
producing the sound; to have a quick ear to detect inaccu- 
racies, and a quick eye to ensure that all are imitating her. 
Her manner should be bright, sympathetic, and encouraging*, 
and above all she must be patient. 

Young teachers will find much useful information on the 
way to produce the different sounds in Peile’s Philology, one 
of Macmillan’s Literature Primers. 

12. A First Reading Lesson. — Let us remember that 
the teacher’s object is to make children love reading; so that 
when they leave school they will regard books as treasured 
friends. The reading lessons of the infant school will do much 
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either to Implant this feeling or to create an aversion to the 
subject. However many the difficulties to be overcome, the 
teacher must do her utmost to make the reading lesson a 
pleasure to the little ones; this is an evidence of her skill. 

Reading requires close observation of words, for on this 
depends their quick recognition. But a list of words, however 
carefully graded in regard to difficulties, has no interest as 
sucl^to the children. • 

How shall we arouse the necessary interest ? Every teacher 
of infants knows with what rapt attention little ones will sit 
and closely observe every point of a picture about which the 
teacher is telling some interesting little story. She knows, 
too, how every detail of a picture thus described is impressed 
on the memory; with what eagerness and zest they enter into 
the story, and are proud to answer questions with respect to it. 

yhe Picture Story, then, is a good fairy wc may well press 
into our service in teaching our little ones to read. The 
teacher who can skilfully introduce into her story, in close 
connection with the revresentation of the thing or the action, the 
sign (word) for the thing or action, has advanced far towards 
getting that sign and its sound recognized and remembered. 
The thing and its sign are so closely associated in the child^s 
mind that one recalls the other. 

But if children are quickly to recognize and pronounce 
words, these words mu^ stand tor things wuth which they are 
familiar ; and, moreover, they themselves must be accustomed 
to use them. The picture-story lesson, therefore, should be 
conversational, so that the children may have grown accus- 
tomed to the use of the word before the sign for it is intro- 
duced. 

Whenever possible, the object lesson should be made to help 
the reading lesson by familiarizing the children with the use 
of the words to be taught. Thus if we intend to teach the 
word cat, the way should be prepared by making the preced- 
ing lesson an object lesson on the cat. 

Not only shoul(i the words be familiar, they should of course 
be of regular notation, so that one word is a stepping-stone 
to the next. 
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i OUTLINE OF 

A CONVEBSATIOMAL PICTTTEE-BTOBY LESSON. 
METHOD A. 

Words to be taught^ cat, rat, fat. 



13. First Step — The words introduced. 

The teacher refers to the object lesson on the cat, and 
Iraws from the children that the cat is the children’s pet; that 
she is loving and gentle, and fond of being nursed and stroked, 
showing her pleasure by the purring sound she makes. 

She then introduces the pictur(3, covering the rat with her 
hand^ and commences to engage the children in conversation 
somewhat after the following manner: — 

(a) Word cat. 

Teacher, “ Here is a picture in which you can all see the cat. 
Come here, Charlie, and point out the cat. What is this, 
children?” ^ 

Children, “It is a cat.” 

T, “ I don’t think this cat looks very gentle. She looks to 
me more like the wild cats I told you of. Look at her mouth. 
What can you see?” 

C. ** The cat’s mouth is open.” 

l Sheet 1 of CoDvemtionAl Reading Sheets " (B)<^;iUe & Son) 
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• T. *‘Yesf her mouth is open; and I can see her sharp teeth. 
She looks as if she were ready to bite. 

“Now look at her eyes: they do not look like the cat^s eyes 
generally do. She seems very angry, and her eyes look fierce. 
Say after me — ” 

C. “ The cat^s eyes look fierce.” 

r. “ Then look at her paws. They do not look like the cat's 
paws^do when we are stroking and petting her. What can 
you see?” 

C. “The cat has her claws out.” 

T. “Quite right. And when does the cat put out her 
claws ?” 

C, “ When the cat is angry.” 

T. “Yes; Charlie knows that, for the cat scratched him 
when he was a naughty boy and pulled her tail. 

“But the cat does something else with her claws besides 
scra&shing. What else does she do with her claws?” 

C. “ The cat holds things with her claws.” 

T, “ That is right. ^But look at her hind legs. What is the 
cat doing?” 

C. “The cat is jumping.” 

T, “ Yes. This cat is jumping or springing on something. 
Her mouth is open, her eyes look fierce, and her claws are 
stretched out: she looks fierce and angry, not at all like our 
gentle cat. But it must%e a cat, for here is this little word” 
{pointing to word ‘ cat '] “ which tells me so. This is the word 
‘cat'. Say after me — ‘cat’. Now again — ‘cat’.” [Teacher 
has this woi^d pronounced collectively and individually.'] 

T. “Now, Charlie, show me the picture of the cat” [child 
points\ “ and now show me the word cat.” 

(6) Word rat. 

T. ‘^We said the cat was springing on something, and that 
she was holding it with her paw. \\^at is it she is holding?” 
[Teacher removes her hand from the picture of the rat] 

C. “ It is a rat.” • 

T. “Quite right. But what else does the cat catch?” 

C. “ The cat catches mice.” 

T. “ So she does. And if it were not for a little word here” 
[teacher points to ‘ rat '] “ I should not know whether this was 
a large mouse or a small rat. This little word is the word 
rat. All say after me — ‘rat'.” [Repeat the word collectively 
and individually.] 


(M247) 


H 
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T, “ Now, Charlie, point to the picture of the i’at ” [child 
points], “ and now to the wo7'd rat.” 

(c) Word fat 

T, “ Now we see why the cat looks so fierce, and why she 
has her mouth open. 

“ What does the cat do with the mice and rats she catches 

C. “The cat eats them.” * ^ 

T, “ Yes. And when I look at this cat I think she must 
have eaten a good many rats or something else. She does not 
look very thin. How do you think the cat looks?” 

C, “ The cat looks fat.” 

T, “So she does. And here is the word fat. Say after 
me — ‘fat’.” [Repeat the word collectively and individually,] 

Note (1) The questions are so framed that the child has to 
u>se the words we wish to impress, as often as possible. 

(2) It is not supposed that the children will themselves 
frame the sentences as they are here given, at any rate 
in the early stages. What the teacher has to do is to 
take the child’s answer and to help it to form the 
complete sentence, which all will collectively repeat 
after the teacher. 

Second Step — The words impressed. 

The teacher should now make suie that the words can be 
distinguished by adopting some of the following exercises : — 

{a) Narrating a little story in which the words taught are 
introduced, and requiring a child directly it hears one of the 
words used, to point to it on the sheet. 

{b) Giving each child the letters required, and then briefly 
narrating the story. As each word is introduced, the child is 
to form the word with its letters by imitating the teacher, e,g, 
the teacher holds up letter c and the children imitate; the 
c is then placed on the desk, a is treated in the same way 
and placed beside the c, thus ca. t is now placed in its posi- 
tion — cat. [No name is to be given to the letter.] 

The child then pronounces the word cat. 

(c) The teacher prints one of the words on the black-board, 
the child points to the picture of the thing for which the word 
stands, and then points to the word on the sheets. 

{d) The teacher points to the words on different sheets, and 
the children pronounce them (a) individually, (6) collectively. 
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Third fitep — The words analysed. 

The children, by means of letter-boxes, are to form the words 
as in Second Step {h) thus — 

cat 

rat 

fat 

• • 

By imitating the teacher, the initial consonant of each word 
is removed and the children see there is a common ending left. 
This common ending they pronounce after the teacher. 

The teacher then holds up one of the initial consonants, e.g, 
C, and places it before the common ending, at the same time 
pronouncing the word cat. The children imitate every action 
and word. Each letter is treated in the same way several 
times. 

The initial consonants are again removed, leaving the com- 
mon ending. The teacher now shows one of the consonants 
<ind places it in position before the class, but says nothing. 
The children imitate the action, but also pronounce the word. 

In this way the children learn inductively the powers of 
both vowels and consonants. 

Any teacher who wishes to teach the names of the letters 
may do so as a supplementary step at this stage. 

Fourth Step — Reading sentences. 

After a few lessons such as we have described, the teacher 
should teach a few common words and phrases which enable 
sentences to be made. These should be taught by the Look- 
and-Say method. In this way the children would be taught 
little phrases, such as it is. 

The teacher then points to the picture of the cat and says, 
“What is this?” The children reply, “ It is a cat”. 

These sentences are printed on black-board and read by 
the children : — 

^ it is a cat. 

it is a rat. 

it is a fat cat. 

Even at this early stage we urge the teacher to commence 
the practice of reading in phrases. When the teacher points 
to the picture of the cat and asks, “What is this?” the child 
naturally groups the words of its little sentence into two parts 
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with a slight pause between them. When he is askdd to read 
these words, the same natural tone and grouping should be 
insisted on; so that the child sees that reading and speaking 
are not two totally different exercises. Printing the sentence 
in phrases, as we have done above, is a great help to the child. 

And here we would like to emphasize the great importance 
of the teacher of infants being able to print well and quickly. 
With a little practice it is easily learnt,* and will be found a 
most effective aid in every class of the infant school. 

The reading lesson will be still further impressed if in the 
subsequent Varied Occupation lesson the child is required to 
prick or trace over the outline of a cat or rat, with the word 
cat or rat placed beneath it. 

When it is possible, the object illustrating the word taught 
may be represented by sticks or rings. 

In the subsequent writing lesson the words cat, rat, and |at 
should be chosen for the copy. If the class is fairly advanced 
in writing, the sentence ‘‘It is a cat” might be written by 
the forward children. 

€ 

METHOD B. 

14. There is another method, the leading principle of which 
— the teaching of words first by means of picture stories, and 
afterwards analysing them and sounding their parts — is the same 
as that adopted in the lesson just given; but instead of the 
words having a common ending, e.g. cat, rat, fat, they are chosen 
with the same terminal and initial consonant, and the five vowels 
are represented in the five different words, e,g. pa/, pe/, pi/, po/, 
pu/; hat, (hei), hit, hot, hut. 

The children make the words with the word-building box ; 
and on examining them p is found to be common to them 
all. This part is removed, and the endings at, et, it, ot, ut are 
recognized and pronounced. These five endings are available 
for use with any consonant prefixed, and thus a large number 
of words are easily and quickly learnt. 

When the endings are recognized and sounded at sight, the 
p is again prefixed to each, and the words thus formed are 
sounded. As the same consonant is prefixed to each ending 
the child thoroughly acquires the power of that letter, its 
attention being directed to the one letter only ; this is a great 
advantage. 

In this system not only are words taught, but syllables also. 
Thus in teaching the power of h the words hat, bit, hot, hut 
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are first introdiiced hy the story method; but when they are 
analysed the ending et is also introduced, as it is already known. 
When the words are again reconstructed the h is prefixed to 
all five endings and the words and syllables sounded. 

These syllables are easily acquired, as the ending is hmm 
already and the common initial consonant prefixed is also known. 
The syllables thus acquired are found to be of the greatest 
service at a later stage, as they are at once recognized when 
they form a part of a dissyllable. * c 

All the words and syllables which can be formed from the 
endings at, et, it, ot, ut are first taught ; then another ending 
is introduced, c.y. ad, ed, id, od, ud. By the time this new 
ending is needed the children have acquired a real gi’asp of the 
power of each letter prefixed. 

Only words of regular noUition are at first introduced ; and 
the monosyllables of two letters are taught as they are required 
by the Look-and-Say method. When the words are recogniz/^d 
th^ are formed into sentences, as in Method A. 

Experience has shown that where the exercises are carefully 
graduated, the children taught on either of these methods 
make rapid progress, bewiuse from the first their interest and 
attention are secured and they see the use of what they are 
doing, and feel conscious of power acquired. 

We have treated of these introductory lessons at some 
length, because we are anxious that from the first the reading 
lessons should be looked forward to with pleasure by the little 
ones. 

15 . Natural Expression. — We have in a preceding 
paragraph (12) p. 94, insisted on the importance of this; we 
wish to put the young teacher on her guard against allowing 
the children to s/iout out the words either collectively or indi- 
vidually, at the same time pitching the voice too high. On the 
other hand she must equally guard against a drawling, sing- 
song style, with the voice pitched too low. The children must 
be early taught that reading is s'pealdng) the Conversational 
Picture Lesson will enable the teacher to do this, if, as we 
have advised, the children first answer a question from the 
picture, and then read their answer. 

Children are good imitators, and as a rule have a quick -ear 
for sound; the teacher’s pattern is, therefore, all important. 

Recitations based on the subject of the reading lesson, 
delivered naturally and with appropriate action, are also a 
valuable aid to securing a natural style of delivery. 
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16. Rejtding Sheets. — ^We advise the use of these as a 
supplement to the reading from the black-board, and as afford- 
ing a rapid means of revision. The reader will therefore see 
that we do not consider the Sheets should be used for teaching 
the words; all the words which occur on the Sheets should 
have been taught in the way previously described, and the 
words should have been picked out from them. 

The use of Sheets, however, marks another stage in the 
advance towards the ^ft-imer ; for the child is for the first time 
called upon to read sentences printed in black letters on a 
white ground, whereas he has hitherto been accustomed to 
read white letters on a black ground. This should be the only 
now difficulty presented. 

The chief points for the teacher to attend to are quick 
recognition of the signs, clear articulation, a natural tone, 
and grouping the words into little phrases. 

The latter is a difficulty which must be faced and sur- 
mounted. It is found to be a great help (unless the sentences 
are printed so as to mark the phrases) to show the phrases, 
when reading the ^eots for the first time, by means of a 
pencil mark, thus — 

The dog 1 sits | on the hay. 

These marks can bei obliterated when reading the Sheets 
for the second time. 

Give the child plenty of time to master the words of the 
phrase before expecting it to pronounce any of the words. 
Do not be slow to show your appreciation of real effort, and 
you will find in a short time marked progress. 

See that there is sense in what is read. Can you wonder 
that little ones become listless and inattentive when required 
for twenty minutes to read such combinations as — “I am on”; 
“Am I on?” “Go on”; <fec.? 

Do not neglect to spend a few minutes at the e?id of each 
lesson in word-anakjsis, to teach or revise the names or powers 
of some of the letters which form the words ; such revision is 
important. It should be carried out by the help of the word- 
building boxes. 

17. The First Primer. — This is an important stage. 
Mr. Sharpe, H.M.I., says — “In the best infant schools it is 
felt that nothing is gained by the premature use of books 
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Two new difficulties are here presented — the chiy is called 
upon to read from much smaller type, and, what is more 
difficult, he is required “ to keep the place 

The difficulty of introducing a primer is much lessened if 
the Sheets previously used correspond to the first lessons 
contained in the primer; the child can then give his whole 
attention to the mechanical difficulties above named. 

The teacher must see that the books are properly held in 
the outstretched palm of the left haild, and at the proper 
distance from the eyes. At this stage the children should be 
allowed to point, but not with the finger; little wooden 
pointers are sold specially for this purpose, and their cost is 
more than saved in the greater length of time the books last. 

“ Pointing helps the child to follow the words read, and 
also enables the teacher to see if the place is kept. It fixes 
the child’s attention on the particular word, and ensures that 
the proper word is being observed when its sound is pro- 
nounced by another member of the class. Great watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher is necessary; for if the child is 
pointing to one word and a totally different word is being 
pronounced, positive harm is being done. 

But “pointing” has its disadvantage; it helps to restrict 
the child’s attention to the one word, and so interferes with 
proper phrasing. It should, therefore, be discarded as soon as 
it can be done without. 

The words of the First Primer should be confined to the 
short vowel sounds, since these are chiefly found in the com- 
monest monosyllables, and they are more regular in notation. 
The two-letter words containing the long vowel sounds will of 
course need to be used in order to make the sentences com- 
plete. 

i8. The Second Primer. — In this book the long vowel 
sounds are introduced and taught; but those of irregular 
notation should bo excluded. Regularity and order must 
still reign in order that the children may advance with con- 
fidence. 

The black-board must still be used for teaching the words. 
The teacher should carefully prepare the lesson, noting all new 
words; these will be taught in the way previously advised, 
making good use of similarity and contrast presented by the 
words. All the words to be taken during the lesson should be 
mastered from the black-board before the children attempt to 
read from the books. 
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Phrasing and naturalness of tone and style should now 
receive increased attention. 

ig. The Infant Reader. — In this book, intended for the 
use of the upper classes of the Infant School, where the regular 
short and long vowel sounds have been well mastered, we may 
with advantage use some of the more common irregular words. 
These should be introduced gradually, and too many of them 
shou® not appear on one page. 

A good Infant Reader is characterized by — 

(а) Very careful arrangement and grading of difficulties, 

not only of words but also of phraseology. The sentences 
should be short and their meaning easily grasped. 

(б) Good printing, not only in regard to size and clearness 
of type but also to the proper spacing of the words, so that 
each* word stands out clearly and boldly, presenting a well- 
defined picture. 

(c) Abundance of good illustrations. Children delight in 
pictures; they are therefore attracted by a book which min- 
isters to their natural taste. But unless the pictures illustrate 
the text they are of little value educationally. The picture 
should excite the imagination and make clear to the child the 
meaning of the words he is reading. The picture should tell 
its own story. Too often^ictures are introduced simply as an 
ornament or to fill up space, 

(d) Interesting matter. We want children to look forward 
with pleasure to the reading lesson, and for the sake of the 
enjoyment which it affords, to do their utmost to overcome 
the mechanical difficulties which the subject presents. This 
they will not do if the reading matter provided does not 
appeal to their sympathies. Simple narrative, full of inci- 
dents, relating to children's pets, will always attract and 
command attention, a point of vital importance to success. 
If the narrative is continued through several lessons, pro- 
viding the incidenf dealt with in each lesson is complete, 
the interest in the reading is intensified. Children are anxious 
to see what will happen next, and hence look forward with 
eagerness to the coming lesson. 

(e) Lessons which help to cultivate a natural style of 
delivery. Conversational matter should, therefore, be freely 
introduced as wall as exclamations and questions. The children 
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must be actors in the drama, so that reading becois^es to them 
only another form of speaking. When such matter is pro- 
vided, Inspectors will no longer need to complain of monotony 
in reading. 

20. How to conduct the Reading Lesson. 

The children should stand in the form of three sides of a 
square, or horse-shoe, so that the teacher can, if necessary, 
move rapidly fiom one child to another whilst keeping the 
whole of the class well in view. 

The teacher herself should have previously well prepared the 
lesson, so that she is prepared to deal with every difficulty to 
be encountered, and can make the lesson interesting. 

The following are the steps in a good reading lesson — 

(a) All the new words in the part to be read, which lend 

themselves to word-building, should first be taught 
from the black-board. * 

(b) The new irregular words should now be taught from 

the black-board by Look-and-Say. 

(c) These new words should now be pointed out in the book 

and pronounced. 

{d) The teacher should now question the children on the picture 
and the subject of the lesson in order to arouse interest 
in the reading matter. 

(e) When this is done, the teacher reads a sentence phrase 
by phrase and the children imitate simultaneously. 

The length of the phrase will depend on the progress 
of the class ; three or four words are generally sufficient. 
In this simultaneous work the teacher must insist on 
the children paying close attention to what is read, 
secure clear and good articulation and naturalness of 
style. She must be on the alert to see that all are 
reading, that is not only pronouncing the words, but 
following them in the book. 

(/) When the sentence is complete the teacher reads the 
whole, exaggerating the pauses between the phrases. 

The children now imitate collectively, the teacher in- 
sisting on her phrasing being closely observed. 

{g) The backward section only should now read the sentence 
collectively, 

(A) Children are now called on individually to read the same 
verse, phrasing and style still being insisted on. 
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(i) Questions are now asked by the teacher, to answer which 
the children will be obliged to use the words and 
phrases just read. 

Each verse is treated in the same way until the whole 
of the passage selected for the lesson has been gone 
through. A few of the best children may then be 
called on to read the whole passage. When this is 
^done books shoulcj be closed and the children questioned 
on what they have read. 

SUMMARY. 

1. Reading is the most important of the elementary subjects. 

2. The special work of the infant school is to overcome the mechanical 
diflBculties of connecting sign and sound, and securing distinct utterance. 

8. The difficulty of teaching to read is due to the deficiencies of the 
alphabet. 

4. Qlhildren’s receptivity, good memories, love of pictures, fondness for 
“doing”, and eagerness to learn may all be utilized as aids. 

6. The teacher may do much by careful grading of difficulties, frequent 
revision, arousing interest ly stories and pictures as well as by her bright 
and attractive manner, to lighten the task of learning to read. 

6. Pictures, objects, kindergarten occupations, the black-board and word- 
building frame, &c., are all useful aids. 

7. The chief methods of teaching are — 

(а) Tlie Synthetic (Alphabetic, Phonic, and Phonetic). 

(б) The Analytic (Look-^d-Say and Syllabic). 

(c) The Combined or Word-building method. 

8. The Synthetic methods start with the elements and combine them to 
form wholes. The Analytic methods start with the recognition of the 
whole and then examine its parts. The Combined method makes use of 
the best features of each. 

9. Learning the whole alphaljet should not precede any reading of words. 
When learning, hand, eye, and ear should each be made to assist. 

10. Good articulation should receive attention at every lesson. 

11. The first reading lessons should be by means of Picture Stories aided 
by the black-board. It is advantageous for the first words taught, to deal 
with things, so that sign, sound, and idea may be closely associated. 

12. Reading Sheets should follow the use of the black-board from which 
the words should have b^n taught. 

13. The First Primer should be identical with the Reading Sheets, and 
should teach the short vowel sounds. The long vowel sounds should be 
taught in the Second Primer. 

14. Phrasing and natural expression must be learnt by imitation. 

15. The Infant Reader must be well graded, well printed, well illustrated, 
and thoroughly interesting. 

16. Preparation on the part of the teacher is necessary to give a good 
reading lesson. 
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GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain what is the best use to make in an infants’ class of a box of 
movable letters. 

2. It is said that some children know their reading books almost by 
heart, and that when examined they are only reciting and not reading. 
How could you detect this fault, and by what means could you guard 
against it ? 

2. What are the chief difficulties to be encountered in teaching infants to 
read ? Detail the apparatus required for children below seven yeartf of age. 

4. Say what sort of reading lessons you have found most interesting to 
young children ; and describe the way in which you would try to secure 
distinct articulation. 

5. What do you mean by word -building? Give an outline of a word- 
building lesson to an infants’ class. 

6. Show that a child may be more readily taught to read correctly, if he 
is first taught to speak correctly ; and explain the method in use in your 
school for teaching the children to speak. 

7. Describe a plan followed in your school in beginning to teaph the 
youngest children to read. 

8. In teaching reading to very young children some teachers l>egin with 
the alphabet, and others teach little words first and afterwards call atten- 
tion to the names of separate letters. Which of these methods do you 
prefer, and why ? 

9. Detail some of the advantages and disadvantages of teaching reading 
by the Alphabetic method ”. 

10. In the following sentence explain the peculiar difficulties presented 
by the words printed in italics, in the early stage of reading ; “ He wovld 
take no pains to teojch, any boy who couir not at least uorite what boys 
of eight years old can write ”. 

11. What should be the next steps in reading after a child has mastered 
the forms of letters and powers of the vowels ? Give examples of a few 
such lessons. 

12. Explain what you understand by good “articulation” in reading. 
At what stage in a child’s progress ought articulation to have been fairly 
mastered ? What methods of teaching have you found most effective ? 

13. To what principal causes do you attribute the low standard of attain- 
ment observable in the reading of many elementary schools? State in 
detail the means you would recommend for improving it. 

14. Show distinctly the advantages to be gained by the use of reading 
sheets, rather than of books, for the instruction of young children. Descril^ 
clearly the manner of using them, so as to obtain these advantages more 
fully. 

15. State briefly the different steps you have been taught to take in 
teaching infanta to read. 
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Chapter VIII. — READING (Continued). 

II.-READING IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 

I, Three Stages. — The teaching of reading in the Senior 
School depends veiy much for its success on the preliminary 
work done in the infants* classes. Assuming that the children 
to be Hiught have undei'^one the systematic course of training 
we have endeavoured to outline in the preceding chapter, the 
work now to be accomplished may be conveniently divided 
into three stages. 

(1) The Junior Stage, where the children are from seven to 
eight years of age. At this stage the children are mainly 
occupied in overcoming the mechanical difficulties presented 
by words of irregular notation not already taught in the 
infaift school, as well as the words of regular notation con- 
taining two or more syllables. The child’s vocabulary is to 
be extended; he is not only to recognize these new words 
quickly and to pronoutice them accurately, but he is also to 
be taught their meaning^ so that he thereby acquires a greater 
command of language, and therefore greater facility in ex- 
pressing his thoughts and feelings. Unless the child feels 
conscious of increased mental power gained by the reading 
lesson, work at this stage lis apt to be irksome. The stimulus 
resulting from a feeling of power acquired is a great incentive 
to work even to young children. As long as there are mechani- 
cal difficulties to be overcome, every possible device for interest- 
ing children in their work should be resorted to. 

(2) The Intermediate Stage, where children are from nine 
to ten years of age. The mechanical difficulties are not here 
so great, though they still need attention. The teacher has 
now to cultivate greater fluency and ease of expression in the 
children’s reading, and reading with intelligence should be 
a characteristic feature of the work The power of expressing 
accurately in simple^language the general meaning of a phrase 
or sentence read, should be further developed ; and the children 
should be encouraged to tell in their own words, in response 
to the teacher’s questions, the substance of the story read. 
Such oral composition exercises are a valuable test of the 
child’s grasp of the meaning of what it has read, as well as an 
important stepping-stone to formal exercises in written com- 
position. 
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(3) The Advanced Stage, where children are frSm eleven to 
fourteen years of age. When this stage is reached the me- 
chanical difficulties of reading should no longer be felt. The 
teacher’s aim should be directed towards securing those higher 

C ities of reading summed up in the term ‘‘Expressive 
ing”. 

2. Methods Adapted to the different Stages must 
vary. — Since the object of the teaching varies so greatly at 
the different stages, it will be evident that the methods best 
adapted to carry out the work of each stage will also vary. 

In the lowest stage the black-board will need to be freely 
used to teach word-building and the syllabification of words ; 
to overcome the mechanical difficulties of quick recognition 
and good utterance much simultaneous reading will be done by 
the class ; the teacher will need to be constantly patterning 
phrases and sentences to show how the words are to be grduped 
to make sense, and to secure a natural pitch and expression. 
To obtain plenty of individual practice, reading in sections 
will often be resorted to. 

When the intermediate stage is reached, simultaneous read- 
ing will still be necessary, but not to so great an extent; longer 
passages will now be read, more with the object of securing 
fluency than of ovei'coming word difficulties. The teacher will 
pattern longer passages before the children attempt to imitate. 
Individual reading will occupy a larger proportion of the time 
devoted to the reading lesson. 

In the highest stage, where expressive reading is the chief 
aim, considerable attention will be given to an examination of 
the passage to be read, so that the structure of the sentences 
may be made clear, any allusions and figurative language 
understood, and the proper pauses and emphatic words neces- 
sary to bring out the sense discovered. The teacher’s pattern 
reading will still be needed to demonstrate how, by suitable 
modulation of the voice, by pause and emphasis, tne reader 
may stir in his hearers the same feelings of* pride, envy, hatred, 
joy, sorrow, remorse, &c., which swelled the heart of the 
writer. To be successful, the child’s reading must be the 
natural expression of its own feelinp; and since the same 
passage may be variously interpreted by different readers, if 
the individuality of the child is to have free scope it is evident 
that simultaneous reading must noi be resorted to at this stage. 
Individual reading will claim the larger share of attention. 
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3. Essentials of Good Reading, — If we listen to a 
person who reads well, we shall hnd that his reading is charac- 
terized by — 

(1) Good articulation. — Every sound, syllable, and word is 
accurately produced and distinctly heard. 

(2) An intelligent interpretation of the sense of the passage. 
There is no difficulty ii) understanding the meaning of what is 
heard ; the words are grouped into phrases and sentences, and 
pronounced in such a way that their relation to each other and 
to the whole passage is made so apparent that misapprehension 
of the meaning is impossible. 

(3) Modulation and Expression. — These higher arts of 
reading are the means by which the hearer is put into full 
possession of the sentiments of the writer. The heart as well 
as ^e intellect is stirred. 

Good reading can never be produced by an indifferent 
teacher; the spirit in which the work is undertaken has much 
to do with its success. Children are quick to observe and 
imitate. If the teacfier come to his work without previous 
preparation of the lesson, with no enthusiasm for his subject, 
anci with no lofty ideal as the goal to which to point his pupils, 
interest will vanish and effort will cease with it. 

The successful teacher of reading spares no effort by previous 
preparation to present a^perfect model to his class, to remove 
children’s difficulties, to kindle enthusiasm, and to encourage 
effort ; where such teaching is found the children will not only 
take a delight in the reading lesson but will themselves be 
good readers. 

4. Good Articulation. — To children who have undergone 
a proper infant-school training, this subject should present 
little difficulty in the senior school; but teachers will do well 
to be on their guard lest slovenly habits of pronunciation are 
acquired. 

Purity of utterance depends on the correct production of 
the vowel sounds; variations from the normal cause proviu- 
oialisms. These are difficult to eradicate because of the in- 
fluence of the home and the street. The difficulty is best 
overcome by daily repetition, after the teacher’s model, of lists 
of words containing the vowel sounds wrongly pronounced; 
and also by requiring each word read or spoken to be clearly, 
distinctly, and accurately produced. Thus both teacher and 
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scholars need to be constantly on the watch to fiAd out and 
correct inaccuracies. 

Distinctness of utterance depends on the correct rendering 

of the consonants. Look after your consonants and forget yoursely 
is good advice to the aspiring reader. Certain combinations 
of consonants present special difficulties; thus many children 
pronounce the word acts as though it were spelled ac(t)s^ the 
sound of the “t” being altogether ofnitted. So the Vord 
minds is pronounced as though it were min{d)s, the “ d ” being 
omitted. The endings of words require special attention, other* 
wise final letters are not sounded ; thus “ loving” is pronounced 
as “ lovin(g) ”, the final “ g ” not being sounded. 

The omission or misplacement of the aspirate is a well-known 
defect*; there are few who are not familiar with “(H)*arry”. 

This lack of distinctness of pronunciation is sometimes due 
to a want of proper control over the organs of speech, bu^; in 
the majority of cases it is due to slovenly habits which have 
been acquired. Not only are letters dropped, but even syllables 
are elided; thus we get “separate” pronounced as “ separate ”, 
“principle” as “principle”, “literary” as “liter^”, &c. 

On the other hand, letters are sometimes inserted. The 
characteristic pronunciation by the London school-boy of “law” 
as “law(r)” and “garden” as “gardin(y)” is well known; 
whilst the pronunciation of “umbrcllg” as “umb(<;)rella” is no 
less common. 

Sometimes letters get transposed in pronunciation ; the com- 
mon pronunciation of “violet” as “voilet” is an illustration 
of this. 

Another occasion of indistinctness is found when similar 
sounds occur at the ending of one word and the beginning of 
the next. These words are run into each other, with the result 
that the first of the two sounds is omitted. The familiar 
question, “Wha^ time is if?” illustrates this defect. 

Another defect somewhat similar to the above is the trans- 
ference of the final consonant of one word to the first syllable 
of the next word when this begins with a vowel. The teacher 
will be familiar with the common phrase “ a t’ome ” for “ at 

home”, which illustrates the point, the aspirate also being 
dropped. 

The only way to overcome these defects is to prepare a list 
of words in which they occur, and to give daily practice in 
their pronunciation, under watchful supervision. 
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In addition to the above, distinctness of utterance is greatly 
influenced by the tone or pitch at which the child reads. This 
will vary in different children ; each voice has a tone in which 
speaking or reading is done with greater ease and less effort 
than at any other pitch; this is the natural pitch of the child’s 
voice, and is the one in which all reading should be done, as it 
permits of the widest range in the tones of the voice, and thus 
give^greater scope for expressing by rising or falling inflexions 
those various emotions which so largely influence the character 
of the reading. 

Experience has shown that the farther the child is removed 
from the hearer the higher is the pitch at which the reading 
is done. This, therefore, suggests a remedy for children who 
read at too low a pitch. Where this is not effectual the teacher 
may turn to the modulator, and require children to monotone 
a sentence on the tone he desires. After a little practice the 
child will read on the required tone. 

Loudness has nothing to do with pitch; we may speak with 
varying degrees of loudness at any pitch. When we wish a 
child to read more loudly we ask it to ‘‘ speak out ” ; but when 
we wish it to read at a higher we direct it to “speak up^\ 

Bate or speed affects distinctness. Children are very apt 
to think the faster they read the better is the reading; this 
the teacher must check. ^ 

The position of the child is also important. Children should 
always stand in an easy posture when reading, with head erect 
and chest well expanded; they should be taught to breathe 
correctly, to well open the mouth, and to let the sounds be 
sharp, clear, and crisp. 

The following extract well summarizes the characteristic 
features of good utterance: — “In just articulation the words 
are not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over syl- 
lable, nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of confusion ; 
they should be neither abridged nor prolonged, nor swallowed 
nor forced, nor, if I may so express myself, shot from the 
mouth; they should not be trailed or drawled, nor let to slip 
out carelessly, so as to drop unfinished. They are to be de- 
livered from the lips, as beautiful coins newly issued from the 
mint, deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, 
neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due 
succession, and of due weight.” — Austin. 

(M5547) I 
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5 . Intelligent Reading. — To read intelligently is no 
easy matter to young children. It requires in its accomplish- 
ment — 

( 1 ) Fluency or facility in reading; that is, such a familiarity 
with the form of the words met with that the eye instantly 
recognizes them, and the voice produces them with accuracy 
and ease. This power is not acquired without much practice. 
The vocal organs must be well trained and under the reader’s 
control; the eye must be quick to observe; and the memory 
must be retentive, so that the eye may always travel ahead of 
the voic^ to grasp the meaning of what is to follow. 

(2) Quick Appreciation of the Sense. — There can be no 

intelligent rendering of a passage unless its meaning is well 
understood; hence the necessity of a full explanation of the 
passage p'eceding the child’s attempt to read it. In the higher 
classes the examination of the structure of the sentence bv 
the children is an aid to an intelligent rendering. The child^s 
knowledge of gr*ammatical analysis may be utilized with advan- 
tage. V 

(3) Power of convepng the Sense of the Passage to the 
Hearer. — Through the eye the reader is put into possession of 
the meaning of what he reads; through the voice of the reader 
the hearer must be placed in a like position of advantage. 

The punctuation marks indicate tfj the reader to a greater 
or less extent the meaning of what he reads; the pause and 
emphasis made by the reader will prove of equal service to the 
hearer. 

To bring out the sense of what is read it is necessary that 
the child should phrase well, that is, group the words spoken 
in such a way that their relation to each other and to the 
whole passage may be clearly seen. 

The correct use of the pause is the chief element in good 
phrasing. The pauses are indicated to some extent by the 
punctuation marks; but to read effectively pauses must be 
made in many other places also, and these depend entirely 
upon the good taste and judgment of the reader. 

The correct use of the pause is a considerable aid to the 
reader himself ; for it gives him time to allow his eye to travel 
ahead of his voice, so that he may see the words which follow, 
and grasp their meaning; it also enables him to take in the 
requisite breath to bring out this meaning effectively. 

Phrasing is a difficult matter to young children, but the 
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time spent^in teaching it will be amply repaid by the improve- 
ment shown in the reading. 

The correct use of emphasis is also an important aid to an 
intelligent rendering of a passage. Children are well aware 
of the fact that in pronouncing words greater prominence is 
given to one syllable than to the rest by laying a stress upon 
it when pronouncing it. For example, in the word “hon'|est|y ” 
the fost syllable is ma^e emphatic, but in ‘‘ per|pen|dic'|U|lar 
the third syllable is the emphatic one. This stress laid on a 
particular syllable of a word, whereby greater prominence is 
given to it, is called accent. 

That some words in a sentence are in the si 
more prominent than others may be similarly 
Take any sentence spoken by the child, e.g. ‘‘Did I do my 
sums right, sir?,” and, if the lesson which gave rise to the 
question is an arithmetical one, the child can be made to see 
that, since it was in doubt as to whether the sum was right or 
wrong, it emphasized or laid a greater stress on the word “right” 
than on any other word, thus giving greater prominence to it. 

It will also be seen that the other words were so pronounced 
as to lead up to this one. It is the centre around which the 
others are grouped. 

An examination of a few other sentences will bring home 
to the children the fact J;hat in every sentence there is one or 
more words to which greater prominence is given by a stress 
being laid on it. This stress on a particular word in a sen- 
tence is called emphasis. 

Children are also familiar with the fact that the meaning 
of a word may be altered by changing the accent. Thus we 
say — “Your con'jduct is bad”; and “Will you con.du'ct me 
to your mother?” By changing the syllable accented we have 
entirely altered the meaning of the word. 

In the same way the meaning of a sentence may be varied 
by chanmng the word emphasized. A child having been 
examined in dictation and arithmetic, on being told that his 
dictation was incorrect, might ask — “ Did I do my sums right, 
sir?” Since the contrast is between dictation and sums, he 
naturally emphasizes the word “ sums ”, and not “ right ”, in 
this instance. 

Another boy, hearing that Joe Smith has worked his sums 
correctly, and being anxious to learn whether he himself has 
been successful, would ask — “Did I do my sums right, sir?*' 


me Wd^*^l!nade 
demonstrated. 
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Here the distinction is to be drawn between Joe •Smith and 
the speaker; the word “I” is therefore emphasized in place 
of “ sums ” or “ right 

By means of a few familiar examples such as these the 
children will see the great importance of discovering the 
proper words to emphasize in order to bring out the particular 
idea which the words are intended to convey. The other 
words of the sentence will be so pronounced as to lead ^i;ip to 
the emphatic word, and give it prominence. 

A^Tiatever device will give prominence to a particular word 
or words produces emphasis. In writing we give greater pro- 
minence to words by placing them at the beginning or ends of 
sentences, or by removing them from their usual positions. 
In reading the order of the words is fixed, and we must depend 
in great measure for emphasis upon the two great factors — 
pause and stress, ^ 

Emphasis may also be produced by varying the rate at which 
the words are pronounced, by inflecting the voice, or by pro- 
nouncing the word at a higher or lower pitch. 

Whenever there is a contrast implied or expressed the word 
must be emphasized. 

Since correct emphasis depends entirely upon a thorough 
grasp of the meaning of what is read, it is a good test of intel- 
ligent understanding. o 

6. Reading with Expression. — The advice “Read as 
you would speak ” is commonly given ; but this is extremely 
difficult both to children and adults, for in this advice is 
implied the highest arts of reading. 

Listen to the words of a brave little school-boy stirred to 
anger through the ill-treatment of his companion by some big 
cowardly fellow. Note the vehemence with which the words 
are uttered, the suppressed emotion which they indicate. 
Watch how the voice is inflected, how words are emphasized 
and pauses made. The most accomplished reader could not 
pronounce the sentences more expressivelyr 

Narrate a similar scene, and present it to the same child to 
ready and the result will be gi-eatly inferior. Why is this? 
Simply because the child's feelings have not been stirred to 
the same extent. In the first case the words were the natural 
expression of what the child felt] they were the outward 
expression of the emotions which were raging within, and 
hence were intensely expressive. But in the second case this 
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intense feeling was wanting; the child gave utterance to the 
words without being stirred by the feelings of which they 
were the expression; hence the performance was tame and 


There can be no true expression without feeling. To read 
with expression is to read with feeling. The reader must lose 
his own personality and become an actor in the scene depicted. 
TherJJ and not till theA, will the thoughts and feelings which 
stirred the writer be presented in all their force to the reader’s 
hearers. This constitutes expressive reading. 

Envy, hatred, malice, remorse, despondency, expectancy, 
hope, joy, &c., may all be expressed by the marvellous modu- 
lation of which the voice is capable ; but to expect such per- 
fection from young readers is out of the question. 

Before a child can read expressively it must be taught to 
speeSe expressively; hence teachers who are most successful in 
teaching reading maintain a careful watch over the ordinary 
6])eech of their scholars. Clear, distinct, and expressive utter- 
ance is demanded thr<?ughout the day in e^'ery question asked 
or answer given ; thus good habits are formed, which have an 
appreciable effect on the quality of the reading. 

In such schools it is also the custom frequently to require 
children to narrate to the class any striking incident which has 
come under their notic(JJ e.g. a street accident, or any act of 
bravery witnessed. Such exercises are an invaluable aid to 
expressive reading. 

Eeciting, after full explanation, simple emotional poetry 
which appeals strongly to the child’s sympathies, will do much 
to cultivate an expressive style of delivery. 

Another useful aid to piogress is provided when the teacher 
occasionally sets apart a lesson for reading to the class in his 
best style, interesting narratives which give scope for the por- 
trayal of the various emotions. Children may also be invited 
to bring to school -^ny narrative which they think especially 
interesting, and, after submitting it to the teacher for his 
approval, read it aloud to the class. 

Rules for reading with expression are useless to young 
children, but the teacher may do much to secure the expres- 
sive reading of a passage by — 

(1) Rousing the children’s interest in what they are to read. 
This he will do by narrating the story in as striking a manner 
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as possible^ endeavouring to put his hearers in fuS sympathy 
with the thoughts expressed by the writer. All difficulties of 
phrase, word, or allusion will be carefully explained, so that 
the children thoroughly comprehend the meaning of the lan- 
guage employed. 

S Going carefully through the passage, questioning the 
[•en on the proper places for the pauses to be made and 
the words to be emphasized, and showing the reason for<each. 

(3) Showing by practical demonstration the different modula- 
tions of the voice necessary to bring out the vai-ious emotions 
and shades of meaning which the words are intended to convey. 

7 . Aids to Good Reading. — The follo^ving points all 
have an important bearing on the success of the reading 
lesson : — 

( 1 ) Suitable Posture. — The reading lesson is best conducted 
standing. The children should stand eiect, but in an easy 
attitude. The book should be held from 12 to 15 inches from 
the eyes, and in such a position that tl^e face of the reader is 
in full view. If children sit during the reading lesson the 
child called on to read should always stand. 

( 2 ) Form of the Class. — Each child’s face must be well in 
view of the teacher, and, on the other hand, the teacher must 
be able to be seen by all the chil^,ren. When the class is 
arranged in horse-shoe form, in three sides of a square, or in 
parallel rows, this condition is fulfilled. 

(3) Good Print and Light. — The size of the printed letters 
is an important consideration, but not so important as clearness 
of type and well-spaced words and letters. Every precaution 
should be taken to protect the children’s eyesight, and there- 
fore in addition to providing well-printed books the teacher 
should see that the children stand in a suitable light for 
reading. Too much light is as bad as too little. The light 
should never fall directly on the book. 

(4) Suitable Beading Hatter. — The reading matter pro- 
vided should be adapted to the children’s present state of 
mental development, and be of such a character as to arouse 
interest, stimulate thought, and extend knowledge. 

(5) The Teacher’s Pattern. 

(6) The Teacher’s Explanation. 

(7) The Teacher’s Correction. 
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(8) Simliltaneous Reading. 

(9) Heading in Sections. 

(10) Individual Heading. 

We will now proceed to discuss these latter points in some 
detail. 

8.»The Teacher’s Pattern. — This is of paramount im- 
portance. A good reader is not necessarily a good teacher of 
reading, for much skill is required in the conduct of the lesson. 
But, other things being equal, experience shows that the more 
accomplished and refined the teacher is as a reader, the higher 
is the standard reached by his pupils. 

Pattern reading must form a part of every lesson, whether 
given to a junior or senior class ; it is therefore an art which 
shcjuld be carefully and systematically cultivated by young 
teachers. Nothing can be done without practice; and this 
will improve even the best of readers. It is to be feared that 
young teachers do nqf sufficiently recognize the importance of 
this subject, nor the immense influence for good or ill their 
own reading exerts upon the children of the class. 

The teacher’s pattern should present a perfect model for the 
children’s imitation. This the teacher will not be able to give 
without previous self-preparation. 

The lesson should be read through carefully, so that the 
teacher may be acquainted with the substance of it. If the 
lesson is deficient with regard to matter in any respect, he 
should prepare the requisite information. Having thus a 
thorough knowledge of the matter of the lesson, he will be 
able to devote the whole of his attention to the reading of the 
children. To be free from the necessity of keeping one’s eyes 
constantly on the book is a great advantiige to the teacher. 

Not only should the young teacher prepare the subject 
matter of the lesson, but he should also go carefully through 
the passages, marking off the proper phrases and emphatic 
words. This will prevent him giving a different rendering of 
the passage when it is again read; such different renderings 
always cause confusion in the children’s minds, and result in 
imperfect efforts on their part. 

He should anticipate difficulties which are likely to arise 
during the course of the lesson, and decide on the best way of 
removing them by means of his own pattern. 
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'/Pause, emphasis, and modulation should be e:f aggerated ; 
for the children will be sure to fall short of the effect produced 
by the teacher, and they may by this means reach the required 
level. Kules for the grouping of words, reasons for pause and 
emphasis, and instructions for producing a given effect by 
means of the inflexion of the voice, are useless in the younger 
classes; all these must be taught by imitation] hence the 
success of the children's efforts depends entirely upof the 
teacher’s model; it represents the goal at which they are to 
aim. The higher the standard set before them, the higher 
will the children rise in their efforts to reach it. 

The teacher in his preparation must not neglect reading 
aloud; such practice is absolutely necessary if he would read 
with confidence before his class. The degree of confidence and 
self-reliance shown by the teacher in his pattern rep ding will 
be reproduced proportionately in the children's reading. Con- 
fidence stimulates confidence; but the reverse is equally trhe. 

The teacher’s pattern should follow the explanation of the 
words, phrases, and allusions, but precede the children’s own 
efforts. The amount to be read at on6 time will vary from 
two or three words to a passage of fair length, according to 
the degree of proficiency shown by the pupils in reading. 

9. The Teacher’s Explanation. — In criticism lessons 
on reading, it is a subject of frequent complaint that the 
greater part of the time is devoted to elaborate explanations 
and illustrations; but, on the other hand, in the ordinary 
reading lessons given daily by the teacher to his class, the 
opposite extreme is more often noticeable, viz. that explana- 
tions are almost wholly omitted. The true course to pursue 
lies between these two extremes. 

The teacher must ever bear in mind that reading pi^actice is 
the main point of the lesson. Whatever explanation is given 
must be essential to the full understanding of the matter in 
hand, and must be given only with just sufficient fulness to 
enable the class to grasp thoroughly the meaning of what is 
read. It is essential therefore that the teadher should keep to 
the point. 

If the context itself is sufficient to make the matter intelli- 
gible to the children, delay any fuller information you think 
might be of service till the end of the reading. Since a clear 
comprehension of what is read is essential to an intelligent 
rendering of the passage by the children, it follows that the 
teacher’s explanation should p'ecede the child’s individual effort. 
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The teachtjr^s pattern reading is often in itself sufficient ex- 
planation of difficulties of construction. 

Another mistake fatal to the success of a reading lesson is 
indicated in the following extract from the “Instructions to 
H.M. Inspectors”: — 

“ It is alleged, and with some justice, that the teaching of 
reading has been hampered, and the chief purpose of the lesson 
obscdred, hy requiring the spelling of difficult wordsy and 
elaborate explanations of simple passages. As regards the 
former, spelling may now with great advantage be entirely 
separated from the reading lesson, and special lessons on 
spelling may be given through word-building or simple com- 
position. As regards questions upon the explanation of words 
and phrases in the reading book, it has already been laid 
down, and is now emphatically repeated, that, except very 
spajfingly, nothing of the nature of a definition should be 
asked for ; but it should be added that it is difficult for young 
scholars to give the meaning of a word by a synonym or to 
paraphrase a passage«in simple language, and that it is wiser 
to test their appreciation of its meaning by offering alternative 
explanations for their selection, or by asking for simple illus- 
trations.” 

From what has been stated above it wdll be seen that we 
advise simple concise explanations on the part of the teacher, 
and that he should bo satisfied when he perceives that young 
children have grasped the meaning of the w’^ord or phrase, 
although they may not be able to put their thoughts into 
words. 

Frequently a rough sketch drawn by means of a few bold 
lines, or a picture, model, or other visible illustration, conveys 
clearer ideas than a multitude of words. Suppose the teacher 
wishes to give his children an idea of locks in a canal, a sketch 
roughly drawn on the black-board, or a picture shoAvn, will 
convey the necessary information in one minute far more 
clearly than an ela’florate verbal explanation. 

Ability to draw well and rapidly on the black-board with 
coloured chalks is a power which all teachers should possess ; it 
is a most effective teacher’s aid. 

An Illustrative example is another effective mode of ex- 
planation. Suppose we wish young children to understand 
what is meant by “heroism”, the story of Grace Darling’s 
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brave deed will implant the idea far more effectively than any 
definition. 

Comparisons are helpful. We wish to give children an idea 
of a watershed, and we do so by comparing it to the roof of a 
house ; or of an avalanche, which we compare to a large mass 
of snow falling from the roof of a house. 



Difficult constructions may be made clear to children by 
rearranging the parts of an inverted sentence, or else by a 
brief paraphrase. 

10. The Teacher’s Correction. — “ Prevention is better 
than cure”; the good teacher will therefore use all diligence 
to anticipate errors and prevent their occurrence. This is 
most essential, for errors seem to cling with a tenacity un- 
known to truths. But even with the greatest care errors will 
occur, and it is most important that the young teacher should 
know how and when to deal with thAn. 

A child will never be able to put forth its best efforts if it 
is not at its ease. Never let your corrections, therefore, be 
made querulously, or in an irritative manner; never indulge 
in sarcastic remarks, or create a laugh at the expense of the 
reader’s efforts. A teacher who does such things will stifle 
all effort on the part of the pupil, and make him loathe the 
* reading lesson. Above all things, be sympathetic. Let your 
pupils feel that you ai-e conscious of the difficulty of the task 
they are attempting, that your eainest desire is to aid them 
to overcome it, and that any effort on their part, however poor 
in its results, will ])e sure of recognition.* By so doing you 
will put your pupils at their ease, and therefore in the most 
favourable condition for a successful attempt. 

The teacher who shouts out “That’s wretched. Go on, 
next boy”, is guilty of a fault greater than that of his pupil. 

But even where a teacher is thoroughly sympathetic, he 
sometimes is responsible for the child’s partial failure because 
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he has disfconcerted the child by interrupting him to point out 
trivial errors; or has allowed the other members of the class 
to thrust out their hands in a body, and in extreme cases to 
gesticulate, because of some slight error made by the reader. 

Except in very important instances, we say, therefore, do 
not worry the child yourself or allow him to be worried by his 
class-mates through needless interruptions. Wait till he hfis 
finished reading, and then point out the errors yourself, or call 
on children to do so, if the errors are of such a character that 
they should have detected them. 

Considerable judgment is needed in selecting points for 
coiToction. Too often the teacher enumerates so many points 
of failure, both imj)ortarit and unimportant, that the child is 
unable to profit by the correction. Such correction does more 
harm than good, for the child makes its second attempt under 
a ssjnse of failure, and frequently is less successful than at first. 

Where errors are very numerous, we strongly advise the 
teacher to select the one of greatest importance and give his 
whole attention to (^radicating it, in the meantime omitting 
all reference to the others. When the first is successfully 
removed the next may be taken in hand, and so on. Thus, 
by a gradual process, every error will in turn be attacked; the 
child, unconscious of the many errors not pointed out by the 
teacher, is less discourf^od, and having his attention directed 
to the one point only, he boldly and successfully attacks it. 

Do not content yourself with pointing out faults, but show 
how they are to he corrected. This is the most important part 
of the teacher’s correction. Explain the nature of the fault, 
then show its correction. In your pattern you will do well 
to exaggerate the correction, so that the children may grasp 
thoroughly what you wish to convey. 

If the point is one of difficulty, call on some of the best 
readers in the class first to imitate your pattern. When the 
backward children see their schoolmates successfully imitate 
your pattern they#will be emboldened to try. 

As a rule children’s corrections relate to minor points, and 
are of little value. Allowing children to point out corrections 
frequently results in loss of time, and in disturbance of the 
lesson’s even course. The teacher may occasionally, if in 
doubt as to the close attention paid by any scholar, call on 
such an one to point out some verbal error which the reader 
has just made. When children know they may be called on 
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st any time to do this, it helps to keep their attention closely 

£xed on the matter in hand. 

II. Simultaneous Reading. — By this is meant the 
reading of the passage collectively by the children under the 
supervision of the teacher. This is a practice very generally 
followed in the lower classes. It has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. ' ^ ^ 

One great advantage is that it secures a much greatei* 
amount of individual practice in reading than can be other- 
wise obtained. Each member of the class is getting individual 
practice whilst the simultaneous reading lasts. With back- 
ward children such reading practice is most essential. 

Simultaneous reading is also a considerable help to a back- 
ward section in overcoming mechanical difficulties. They are 
carried along by the help of the more forward children, ^and 
many of the difficulties they would otherwise meet with are 
removed. 

The plan is, undoubtedly, a quick way of conquering faults 
common to the class generally. All receive practice in imitating 
the teacher, and in correcting the special points of weakness. 

It is also noticeable that when children read collectively, 
they invariably read at the correct pitch and at a proper rate 
of speed. The method therefore furnishes a means of correcting 
children who read at too low a pitch or at too great or too 
slow a speed ; all are bound to go with the general body. 

The confidence which results from a combined effort is a 
great help to the timid, nervous child. Where the lesson is 
properly conducted, simultaneous reading is always more 
natural in style than individual reading. 

These arc advantages of no slight force; but if the teacher 
would reap them to the full, there are certain points which 
will require his most careful attention. 

In every class there will be childi’en prone to idleness. 
Unless the teacher be particularly vigilant, such children find 
a cloak for idleness in the efforts of their fellows. The teacher 
must therefore take up a position from whence he has all the 
children in full view. 

But the experienced teacher knows that the idle children 
may be sa^m^ the words, and yet not readirig', they are simply 
pronouncing parrot fashion the words uttered by the others. 
The teacher must be on the alert to detect this error, or the 
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results wijS be disastrous. Requiring children to point to 
every word said meets the case, as the teacher by a glance 
can easily detect imposture. But, except with very young 
children, such a course is not desirable; as it interferes with 
correct phrasing. It is found quite sufficient to make it a rule 
that when the teacher approaches a child, he shall at once 
point to the words being read, and continue to do so till the 
teach|)r has passed. Inattention and laziness ate thus easily 
detected. 

Perhaps one of the most serious objections is the difficulty 
of detecting individual faults. Unless the teacher stand close 
to the particular child suspected, this is impossi})le. 

Where each class is not working in a separate room, simul- 
taneous reading is bound to introduce a disturbing element 
into the work of the school. An endeavour should be made 
so to arrange the time-table that the second class is engaged 
in some copying lesson, e.g. transcription. 

Two classes should never be *allowed to read at the same 
time ill the same roont ; one tries to drown the other, and the 
result is that a loud, coarse, sing-song style is acquired. Even 
when there is but one class reading, unless the teacher be alive 
to the danger, the same result may be produced. 

It is sometimes found that where simultaneous reading is 
extensively practised, effildren are timid and nervous when 
called on to read alone ; the sympathy of numbers is lacking. 

From what we have said as to the advantages of simul- 
taneous reading, it will be perceived that it is not equally 
beneficial in all parts of the school; its advantages are confined 
to the lower and intermediate stages, where mechanical diffi- 
culties have to be overcome and intelligent and expressive 
reading taught by imitation of the teacher’s model. In the 
higher classes, where expressive reading is the great aim, it is 
inappropriate ; for expression, as we have pointed out, depends 
upon the feelings aioused by the passage within the reader, 
and no two persons* may be exactly similarly affected. Hence 
if simultaneous work here wore the rule, all individuality 
would be sunk, and a dull, uniform, artificial mode of expres- 
sion would result. 

12. Reading in Sections. — This is another device for 
securing individual practice in reading. After the simul- 
taneous work, the teacher tests the ability of a few of the best 
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children to read the passage thus prepared ; and, when satisfied 
of this, from one to three backward children are placed under 
the charge of each of these forward readers, who are required 
to hear each child read the portion just prepared smultaueausly. 

Such practice is useful for overcoming mechanical difficulties, 
and improving the fluency with which children read. 

But there ,are dangers which the teacher must be on the 
watch to prevent. ' • 

L'nless the teacher is vigilant, these children sometimes talk 
to the monitor instead of reading to him. The teacher should 
therefore be constantly on the move, going fi*om one group to 
another, remaining a few seconds listening to the reading of 
each. Unless there is this constant and vigilant supervision 
by the teacher many mistakes may pass undetected. Even 
imder the most favourable conditions monitors can do little to 
improve the style of the reading. c 

13. Silent Reading. — In the “Instructions to H.M. In- 
spectors” it is stated — “A very useful practice has been 
adopted in some good schools as an aid to the intelligent use 
of the art of reading, and it may suggest to you an effective 
way of varying your methods of inspection. While one class 
is under examination, a higher class may be set occasionally 
to read in silence two or three pages of some part of a reading 
book with which they arc not famiflar, and at the end of a 
short inverval your questions on the matter of the lesson may 
enable you to judge how far the scholars have acquired the 
habit of reading a book by themselves and mastering its con- 
tents.” Such an exercise is valualde ; for it encourages a child 
to begin, under supervision, a pi*actice which it is most im- 
portant he should follow after school-days. It shows him that 
there is pleasure to be derived fi*om the exercise of the power 
of reading he has acquired, and teaches him to read both for 
pleasure and also for the sake of the knowledge which reading 
brings. The habit of reading is established, as well as the 
power of concentrated attention necessary^ for the mastery of 
the contents of a book. 

14. How to keep Attention. — The importance of posses- 
sing the power of commanding and maintaining attention 
during the reading lesson cannot be over-estimated. The 
following hints may prove of service to young teachers: — 

(1) Have your scholars well in view. Either of the forms 
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previously*suggested will answer the purpose. Keep a watch- 
ful eye, and an ear quick to detect sounds. 

(2) Prepare your lesson thoroughly, so that you may be 
free to devote the whole of your attention to your pupils. 

( 3 ) Take care to be ready to produce any illustrations 
necessary for the elucidation of the subject matter, whether 
they are the articles themselves or models and pictures of 
them^ or black-board sketches. Such illustrations arouse the 
children's interest, the handmaid of attention. 

(4) Be bright, cheerful, sympathetic, and encouraging in 
voice, look, and gesture. 

(5) In individual reading never let there be a succession of 
baa readers; this quenches the interest of bright and dull 
children alike. Intermix good and bad. 

( 6 ) Arouse a spirit of emulation amongst your scholars. 
Used with discretion this is an effective means of keeping the 
attention; but be careful that you do not unduly elate the 
bright child or depress the backward ones. 

(y) Occasionally, when you think a child ^s attention is 
flagging, call on him to point out errors made by the reader. 

( 8 ) Challenge inattentive children to take up the reading of 
the passage at the place where you stopped the reader. 

(9) Choose suitable books. When the teacher shows a wise 
discretion in this respect, he has secured for himself the most 
effective incentive to cl<ise attention. 

We now proceed to offer a few practical suggestions as to 
the special work to be done at each stage of progress, and the 
best means of carrying it out. 

READING: JUNIOR STAGE. 

15 . The Aim of the Lessons. — We have already pointed 
out (p. 109, 1 (1)) the general aim of the teaching at this 
stage. Before being advanced to the next stage the child 
should have conquered all “the mechanical difficulties of read- 
ing, which are to j)e found in the shorter words of irregular 
spelling and “an attempt should bo made to teach children 
to read in a natural tone, and to break up sentences into 

B 38 rather than into single words ” (Instructions to H.M.I.). 

ng at this stage must show intelligent appreciation of 
what is read, though verbal explanations of words and phrases 
which occur may not always be given by the children; for it 
is quite sufficient if young children show they possess the power 
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of correctly using such words and phrases in senterfces of tneir 
own construction. 

A fair de^ee of fluency and ease of expression must be 
attained ; ana the reading must be characterized by purity of 
utterance. 

Successful teaching at this stage depends upon the training 
the children have received in the infant school. Where a 
teacher finds ‘children have had little pr no previous training 
(owing to special circumstances this is sometimes the case), it 
is much better to form such children into a preparatory class, 
and to conduct them through a carefully graded infant reader, 
rather than to let them try and “pick up’^ the elements of 
reading through the ordinary class reading lesson. Children 
at this age quickly master the preparatory course, and arc soon 
able to join the class and profit by the regular class lesson. 

i6. Mode of conducting the Lesson: « 

(1) Introduction. — The first thing is to get your children 
interested in the subject of the lesson, so that they may wish 
to begin the reading for the pleasure •it will afibrd. Your 
introductory remarks must be few, l)ut yet sufficient “ to whet 
the appetite” of your children; you will therefore need to 
carefully prepare this part of the work, that it may be done 
effectively yet without loss of time. 

(2) New Words and Phrases. — Wiien preparing the lesson 
the teacher carefully noted all words and phrases which he 
thought would prove o]>stacles to the children. These should 
be carefully printed on the black-board before school com- 
mences, so that time may not l)o wasted in doing this during 
the lesson. The young teacher sh(>ul<l bear in mind that the 
words are not to be used as si)eUing exercises, for “spelling 
may now with great advantage l)o entiicly separated from the 
reading lesson” (Instructions to II. M. I.), but as exercises in 
yronwtidiition^ so that when the words are met with in the 
reading, they may be recognized and pronounced with fluency 
and ease. These words should therefore be jyronounced in 
syllables clearly and distinctly after the teacher. This should 
be done before the books are opened, so that when reading 
commences the continuity of interest may not be broken. 

The meaning of these new words is generally better given, 
where necessary, after the teacherb pattern reading; for the 
context often throws light upon the meaning and makes it 
more easily grasped by the children. If the explanation of 
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such wordi and phrases is necessarily very full, then the 
teacher should again pattern the passage before calling upon 
the children to imitate, in order that his model may be fresh 
in their minds. 

(3) The Teacher’s Explanation. — The teacher should first 
read the paragraph; for his model often removes difficulties of 
construction which the children would otherwise experience. 
Any %xplanations whicil are then necessary may be dealt with 
as previously recommended (p. 120, 9). 

(4) The Teacher’s Pattern and the Children’s simultaneous 
Imitation. — The children have already listened to the teacher 
whilst he patterned the whole passage ; they will now imitate 
him, phrase bv phrase, as he patterns the first sentence. 
When this is done the teacher will pattern the complete sen- 
tence, and the children will then imitate, taking great care to 
phrdse as in the first instance. The verse will be gone through 
in this way, and when completed, the teacher will pattern the 
whole, and the children will imitate. 

The amount to be patterned at one time depends entirely 
upon the average ability of the class; it may vary from two 
words to a short sentence. 

It will be noticed that the teacher will be called on to 
pattern the same passage more than once; it is therefore of 
the utmost importance that on the second occasion there should 
be no variation in the phrasing and words emphasized, other- 
wise confusion will inevitably result. The children are ex- 
pected to read the passage, observing the same phrasing and 
emphasis as the teacher did. If there are two patterns, some 
members of the class will reproduce one and some the other. 
It therefore behoves the teacher to follow the advice previously 
given, and to mark his book to show the phrasing and em- 
phatic words thus — 

We I who have lived there | know the climate | better. 

The book should also show the difficulties of pronunciation 
or articulation which the teacher anticipates may occur, e.^. 
the omission of the sound of “d” in minors; the dropping of 
the final ** g ” in walking, &c. If such difficulties are marked, 
the teacher will be on the watch for them, and they will not 
escape his notice. 

(M247) K 
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For simultaneous work the class should be conveniently 
arranged in two sections — a forward and a backward one. 
Before individual reading is attempted, the backward section 
should be called on to read the passage without the help of 
the others. This will show if there are any special difficulties 
which might with advantage be removed by simultaneous 
work. To encourage this section let one of the best readers 
of the class occasionally pattern. , ^ 

(5) Individual Beading. — In many schools where simul- 
taneous reading by the backward section alone is not resorted to, 
much valuable time and energy is wasted by commencing 
individual reading too soon. Because the class collectively 
could read the passage creditably, it has been assumed that 
every member had overcome the mechanical difficulties which 
it presented. This is a mistake; for the weak readers have 
been carried on by their more forward class-mates, whose read- 
ing has covered their deficiencies. When the backward section 
is called on to read alone, these deficiencies at once become 
apparent, and it is seen that difficulties are experienced by 
perhaps a third of the class, and that the simultaneous exercise 
is the most expeditious way of removing them. 

When individual reading is begun, see that the child faces 
the class as much as possible and speaks in a clear, distinct 
voice, and with sufficient loudness tw be easily heard by the 
whole class. The teacher who has well prepared the lesson 
may with advantage listen to the reading with book closed] 
for not knowing exactly what should follow, and his attention 
not being taken up with his book, he will be in a position to 
criticise with greater keenness, and to form a better judgment 
of the intelligence of the reading. 

It is the better plan not to read “ in turn ”, but to challenge 
certain children to take up the reading. This keeps the atten- 
tion of the class ; for a child never knows when he may be 
called on to read. 

If you wish the class to profit by the reading of the in- 
dividual, never let a number of poor readers follow each other, 
for in addition to the loss of interest which it causes, there is 
also a loss of stimulus : a good reader stimulates a poor one 
who follows, to try and equal his performance. 

(6) The Teacher’s Correction. — In simultaneous work it is 
better that the correction should immediately follow the error, 
unless of a very trifling character, for it has been made by the 
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whole class ; but in individual reading interrupt the child only 
in the most extreme case, or you will disconcert him and 
spoil his effort ; reserve your corrections till the paragraph is 
finished (p. 122 , 10 ). 

(7) The Teacher’s Eevlew. — When the lesson is finished 
there should be a masterly review of the whole: to do this 
effectively the teacher will need previous preparation. This 
revi(^ should be the ilieans not only of testing the children’s 
knowledge of what they have been reading, but also of aiding 
oral composition. 

The teacher is advised not to use set questions sometimes 
given at the end of the lesson. These aie useful in enabling 
the children to test their own knowledge of the lesson, and as 
an aid to a written exercise in composition based on the matter 
of the lesson; but their use by the teacher should be quite 
unaecessary, and in the eyes of the children is apt to be 
thought derogatory. 

17 . Characteristics of Good Reading Books. — ‘‘The 
chief requisites of a school reading book are — 

( 1 ) That it should be written in good English. 

(2) That its stylo and contents should be attractive to 
scholars, and should establish in their minds pleasant associa* 
tions with the act of reiMing. 

Though the subjects may be properly varied, it is desirable 
that some of the lessons should form a connected series, and 
should afford, especially in the higher classes, means of sus- 
taining the interest of the scholars in the most important 
of the subjects which are dealt with. To the ordinarj^ nar- 
ratives and poetical and literary extracts there may be added, 
with great advantage, lessons illustrating and enforcing the 
importance of thrift and temperance, and the relation of 
conduct to well-being and to success and usefulness in life. 
Passages impressing on the children the duty of gentleness 
and consideration dor others, and that of the humane treat- 
ment of animals, may also be wisely introduced” (Instruc- 
tions to H.M.I.). 

To the above may be added 

(3) That the books in the series must be carefully graded in 
difficulty. 

This is an important point when choosing a book for the 
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Junior Stage. The difficulty of a book does not depend on the 
length of the words used : many of the longer words of regular 
notation are far easier than the irregular monosyllables. The 
sentences found in it must be short and simple in construction, 
so that the sense may be at once apparent. 

The above remarks apply to school reading-books generally ; 
it now remains to indicate what experience shows will prove 
“attractive to scholars” from 7 to 9 y^ars of age. Such chil- 
dren are found to welcome with delight narratives relating to 
child life, e.g. The little Hollander stopping the leak in the 
dyke; stories of animals, e.g. The Elephant and the Tailor; 
fairy tales, e.g. Cinderella; and anecdotes and fables, e.g. The 
Wolf and the Lamb. 

With such matter and a good teacher there will be no lack 
of interest. 


READING: INTERMEDIATE STAGE. 

18. The Aim of the Lessons. — Intelligent reading is 
the great aim of the teacher at this stage. The structure of 
sentences will be studied in a simple manner, to show the 
relation of phrases and clauses to the words on which they 
depend. This will teach the children the principles of phras- 
ing and make them independent of the teacher’s pattern; it 
will also aid them so to pronounce the words as to bring out 
the meaning with greater effect. 

Since mechanical difficulties encountered are now far less 
numerous, greater fluency and ease of expression should be 
demanded. 

Not only should the reading show that the meaning of the 
passage is grasped by the reader, but there should also be an 
attempt to teach the elements of style. The style should be 
a natural one, and varied so as to be in harmony with the 
matter of the lesson. 

Attention should be given to securing the correct pitch of 
the voice, and children should learn something of its mar- 
vellous range of inflection. Emphasis should be more strongly 
marked, and, in the simpler instances, the reasons for it may 
be taught. 

There is thus ample scope at this stage for the efforts of an 
earnest teacher. 

19. Mode of conducting the Lesson. — The method 
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outlined iA the Junior Stage will, in its general character, be 
continued here; but the following points may be noted. 

(1) The Teacher’s Pattern. — ^The amount patterned at one 
time will now be increased; the sentence should be the unit, 
and as proficiency is gained, a whole verse may be patterned 
at one time. 

The children’s imitation of the teacher’s pattern should 
incr^se in precision hnd exactness with regard to pause, 
emphasis, and modulation. The children may be questioned, 
and asked to point out the pauses and emphatic words in the 
teacher’s model; and, after a little instruction, the reason for 
these may be asked in easy examples. 

The elements of style must be mastered by simultaneous 
reading. When children have made fair progress in this 
respect, they should listen attentively to the teacher’s pattern, 
and then a child should he called on to reproduce the passage 
without simultaneous reading being resorted to. 

(2) The Teacher’s. Explanation. — This will be dealt with 
in greater detail. Allusions will be more fully explained to 
arouse an interest in general knowledge and to encourage 
children to read for their own 2 >leasuro and information. The 
teacher himself will supply less explanation; his aim will be 
by careful questioning lead the children to discover the 
meaning for themselves. They will be required to show'.*tbe^j^ 
have grasped the meaning by supijlyiiig examples and illustra- 
tions, or by paraphrasing a w’oitl, phrase, or sentence. It will 
thus be seen that at this stag-e the children are to do more and 
the teacher less. 

(3) Individual Beading. — Greater confidence, fluency, and 
ease should characterize the individual reading. The pitch of 
the voice should be well sustained throughout the longer and 
more involved sentences. Intelligence should be a marked 
feature, and be indicated by careful phrasing, due emphasis, 
and a fair degree of expression. At this stage children should 
show ability to reacf a passage of moderate length and difficulty, 
with a fair degree of intelligence and expression, without the 
teacher’s pattern. 

(4) The Teacher’s Correction. — Whilst purity and distinct- 
ness of utterance must still be carefully watched and mistakes 
corrected, the teacher’s attention will be chiefly directed to 
faults of style. Pattern reading, both by the teacher and the 
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best scholars of the class, will be the means adoptbd for cor- 
recting such errors. 

(5) The Teacher's Eeview. — in the junior stages the ques- 
tions were so framed as to demand small skill in oral com- 
position in order to answer them ; now, however, the questions 
should be of wider scope, and require a sentence of fair length 
for the answer. The teacher may fairly demand that the 
answers shall always be given in complete sentences, ai?d be 
grammatically correct. 

20 . Books which are Suitable. — The general character 
of the reading books required has already been pointed out 
(p. 131) ; but it will be well to note the character of the reading 
lessons which experience has shown to prove “attractive” to 
children. 

At this stage some of the lessons should be in series, for 
the reasons previously stated. Narratives and descriptions of 
events ; moral tales teaching, for example, “ gentleness and con- 
sideration for others” and “the humane treatment of animals”; 
deeds of heroism and adventure; striking incidents in the 
lives of noted persons; wonders of animal and plant life; 
natural phenomena, &c., — all these appeal strongly to the 
feelings and fancy of children at this age, and are read with 
avidity. What may be called “ information lessons ”, if suit- 
ably^written, may also be includech'with advantage to the 
scholars. 


READING: ADVANCED STAGE. 

21 . Aim of the Lessons. — Before reaching this stage 
the child has mastered all mechanical difficulties, and can read 
with intelligence and fair expression any passage placed before 
him. The teacher should now devote his whole energies to 
enabling the child to read with true expression (p. 116, 6). 
Children must be made conscious of the wondeiful power of 
expression they possess, and be shown how this may be pro- 
duced by inflection of the voice, by variation of pitch, and by 
pause and emphasis. 

Artificiality should be studiously avoided ; expression must 
proceed from feeling; hence the teacher's object will be to 
arouse in his pupils the feelings which the passage should call 
forth, to intensify this feeling by his own pattern, and then to 
leave his pupils to give expression to the feelings which have 
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been aroiiled in them. Uniformity should not be aimed at; 
there should be ample scope allowed for the individuality of 
the pupil to assert itself ; hence simultaneous reading is not a 
suitable exercise at this stage. 

22. Mode of conducting the Lesson. — We have pre- 
viously called attention to the practice of “Silent Reading” 
(p. 126 ), an exercise specially adapted to this stage. Most 
teacbers allow their pppils cither to prepare over-night, as a 
home task, the lesson to be read, or else they allow a certain 
time to be devoted to silent reading before the lesson com- 
mences, so that the children may come to the lesson with a 
good knowledge of the subject matter. 

The teacher then questions them on the lesson, with the 
object of testing whether they have grasped the ideas contained 
in it. All figures of speech and allusions are fully dealt with 
an^ their meaning made clear. Long and involved sentences 
have their clauses rearranged to make the meaning clear ; and, 
where necessary, the children are called on to paraphrase such 
sentences. , 

Expression is to be the result of feeling arising from intelli- 
gent understanding; hence the teacher should, with the class, 
examine the sentences to determine what pauses should be 
made and what words emphasized in order to best express 
the meaning or different shades of meaning. At this stage 
children should be enarded to give an intelligent rea^jj^n for 
the pause and emphasis suggested. 

But the teacher’s pattern will still remain the most effective 
means of teaching the higher arts of good reading. His model 
should make clear to the children depths of meaning which 
the words did not suggest to them. Rules and reasons are 
the dry bones which require the teacher’s voice to make them 
live. Here, if anywhere, the most careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher is absolutely essential. 

Since no simultaneous work is to be done, individual reading 
will occupy the whole of the lesson. The reading practice of 
each child should be longer and require sustained effort. 

23. General Review of the Lesson. — The children 
are now sufficiently advanced to give in a connected form an 
outline of the matter of the lesson, different children being 
called on to take up the story at the stage where the previous 
child ceased; or certain incidents in the story may be selected 
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by the teacher, and the children be called on to giv^'a detailed 
description of each ; or they may be asked to give their estimate 
of the character of one of the persons mentioned in the story, 
with their reasons for the same. 

Another useful form of revision is to require the children to 
write an essay based on the subject of the lesson. 

24. Books which are Suitable. — ^The aim should be to 
create a taste for good literature, and to^^nd pleasure in reding 
some of the masterpieces of the best writers ; therefore every- 
thing included in the book should be of the highest literary 
value, and yet should be of such an interesting character as to 
stimulate in the child the desire to know more of the author’s 
writings. Descriptive passages of scenes and events, narra- 
tives of heroic deeds, especially if they arouse feelings of 
patriotism, are welcomed by children. 

In addition there should be “ lessons illustrating and enforc- 
ing the importance of thrift and temperance^ and the relation 
of conduct to well-being and to success and usefulness in life ” 
(Instructions to H.M.L). 

Most of the lessons should be in series, and each should be 
of greater length than in the previous stage. 

The poetical extracts included should all be written by 
standard authors, yet well within the range of the children’s 
understanding. 

In some schools it is the custom fo/the teacher occasionally 
to bring a complete prose work by some good author, and for 
the children to read it through in class. Such a practice is to 
be commended. 

25. School Libraries. — A good school library should be 
part of the equipment of every school, for it will cultivate in 
children the habit of reading for its own sake, give them a 
taste for wholesome literature, extend their general knowledge, 
and quicken their intelligence. 

The library must contain the best works of authors who 
are favourites of children — Henty, Manville Fenn, Ballantyne, 
Hughes, Mrs. Molesworth, Sir Samuel Baker, Cooper, Marryat, 
Harry Collingwood, and many others. The books must be 
such as the children will be eager to read, and therefore there 
must be sufficient variety to provide for the respective tastes 
of the different sexes, ages, and temperaments. Imaginative 
literature, “to awaken the sympathies, to quicken the moral 
sensibilities, and to enlarge the moral vision”, must be pro- 
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vided in sfeundance for young and old; whilst more solid 
reading, represented by books of travel and adventure, popular 
science and history, should be ready to hand when required 
by the elder children. A library which, in addition to such 
works as Lamb's Tales^ The Vicar of Wakejieldy &c., contains 
Fiction, such as Henty’s Facing Deathy Bushin and Cow-boy; 
Kingston's Three Midshipmen; Manville Fenn's Three Boys; 
Ballaptyne's Giant of the North; Farrar's Eric; Ascott Hope's 
Seven Wise Scholars; M?s. Ewing’s Jackana2)es; Lewis Carroll's 
Alice in Wonderland; Hughes’ Tom Brown's Schooldays; Kings- 
ley's Water Babies; Jules Verne's Five Weeks in a Balloon; Miss 
Yonge's Daisy Chain; Cooper's Deer slay cry Pathfinder; Marry at's 
Children of the New Foresty &c. Biography, such as Smiles's 
Life of George Stephenson; Southey's Life of Nelson; Butler's 
Gordony &c. Travels and Adventures, such as Sir Samuel 
Baker’s True Tales for my Gt'andsons; Forbes' Barracks, Bivouacs, 
and^Battles; Gilmore's Storm Warriors; Stanley's How I found 
Livingstone; Anson's Voyages; Waterton's Wanderings. Popular 
Science, such as C. Kingsley's Madam How and Lady Why; 
Rev, J. S. Wood’s Hbmes without Hands; Pouchet's Universe; 
F. Buckland's Animal Life; White's Selborne, &c., — will never 
languish for want of readers.^ 

Books of this character will give children such a taste for 
wholesome literature that the pernicious matter now so often 
read will no longer attract. 

26. Recitation. — This subject is considered of such im- 
portance as a means of — 

G) “Enlarging the range of the scholar's thoughts, 

(2) Cultivating the imagination, 

( 3 ) Improving the taste ”, 

that no school in which it is not successfully taught is con- 
sidered to reach the highest standard of success. 

If the advantages above enumerated are to be realized, great 
care is necessary in selecting the poems to be taught. Because 
they are meant for children they need not be childish. A poem 
which requires no thought does not stimulate the intelligence. 
“It is well for young children to have their memories stored 
with poems which do not lose their sweetness and their charm ; 
but, as the mind develops, display a more inward beauty and 
fresh traits of interest.” 

1 See list of The School and Home Library, published by Messrs. Blackie Son, 
Limited. 
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The teacher must aim to give his class an intelligefeit apprecia* 
tion of the spirit of the poem, and not rest satisfied with an 
explanation of its verbal difficulties. 

The suggestions already made for teaching to read expres- 
sively will sufficiently indicate the proper method to be pur- 
sued in teaching recitation. We hope no teacher who has 
read thus far will fall into the error sometimes made by young 
teachers of aEowing the explanation to follow the teaching of 
the words. ^ 

Pupil teachers are sometimes asked to name poems suitable 
for the difierent standards; we therefore give a few from the 
vast store available : — 

Standard I. — Father'* s Return^ Mrs. Alexander; The Lost 
Childy A. P. Graves ; A Night with a Wolf Bayard Taylor; The 
Sailor Boy, Tennyson; Voice of Sping, Mrs. Hemans. 

Standard II. — Battle of Blenheim, Southey; The B^ook, 
Tennyson; The Children's Hour, Longfellow; Daffodils, Words- 
worth; Homes of England, Mrs. Hemans; Rule Britannia, 
Thomson. , 

Standard III. — Barbara Fritchie, Whittier; Burial of Sir 
John Moore, Wolfe; Council of Horses, Gay; Hohenlinden, Camp- 
bell ; Rain in Summer, Longfellow ; Fidelity, Wordsworth. 

Standard IV. — Balaclava, Doyle; The Armada, Macaulay; 
Lord of Burleigh, Tennyson; Paradise and the Peri, Moore; 
Pipes at Lucknow, Whittier ; IHed Piper of Hamelin, Browning. 

Standards Y. and VI. — The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge; 
Dora, Tennyson; Ivry, Macaulay; Mark Antony's Oration, Shake- 
speare; Siege of Coiinth, Byron; Evangeline, Longfellow. 

summary. 

1. Methods must vary according to the aim of the teaching. 

2. The three essentials of good reading are (1) good articulation, (2) 
intelligent interpretation of the sense, (3) expression. 

8. Purity of utterance depends on the correct production of the vowel 
sounds ; distinctness upon the correct rendering of the consonants. 

4. Intelligent reading demands (1) fluency, (2) quick appreciation of the 
sense, (8) power of conveying the sense of the passage to the hearer. 

6. Expressive reading excites in the hearers the feelings of the writer ; 
it requires the reader to be in full sympathy with the author. 

6. The teacher’s pattern must be a correct model for the children’s imita- 
tion, and therefore needs preparation. 

7. The teacher’s explanation should be to the point, and should precede 
the child’s effort. 
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8. The teaAer’s correction requires sympathy and judgment. It should 
follow the child’s completed attempt. 

9. Simultaneous reading should be largely used in the Junior Stage, but 
should gradually diminish in amount till the Advanced Stage is reached, 
where it should cease. 

10. Reading in sections is a device for securing more individual practice. 

11. Silent reading enables the scholars to acquire the habit of reading 
a book by themselves and mastering its contents. 

12. The arrangement of the class, the character of the reading books, the 
illustrations provided, and (he sympathy and alertness of the teacher are 
important factors in securing attention. 

13. In the Junior Stage mechanical difficulties have to be overcome. 

14. In the Intermediate Stage intelligent reading is the chief aim. 

16. In the Advanced Stage expressive reading is to be the main point 

16. A school library should be part of the equipment of every school. 

17. Recitation enlarges the range of the scholar’s thoughts, cultivates the 
imagination, and improves the taste. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Point out the silent letters in light, height, which, colour, tremble. 
What are silent letters, afld how do you deal with them in Standard I. ? 

2. In using pattern reading so as to give the correct tone and expression, 
say whether you would employ it at the beginning or at the end of your 
reading, and give reasons. 

3. Say what sort of reading lessons you have found most interesting to 

young children, and describe the way in which you would try to secure 
distinct articulation. ^ 

4. It is said that some children know their reading-books almost by 
heart, and that when examined they are only reciting and not reading. 
How could you detect this fault, and by what means could you guard 
against it ? 

6. It is sometimes complained that children do not read well, because 
their reading lessons are constantly interrupted by the oral spelling of the 
more difficult wonla. Do you consider such interruption necessary, and, 
if not, how may good spelling be attained without it ? 

6. Wliat is the best way to arrange a class for a reading lesson so as to 
secure (a) distinctness of utterance, and (6) readiness on the part of the 
scholars to observe and correct mistakes ? 

7. Mention any common faults which a good teacher should avoid in 
giving lessons in which “ pattern reading ” is introduced. 

8. What is meant by “simultaneous reading”? How should it be con- 
ducted, and what is the use of it ? 

9. What is meant by tone, accent, emphasis, and expression in reading ? 
Say why they need special attention, and how you can best deal with 
them. 

10. What are the chief points to be kept in view in teaching the art of 
reading? Name the advantages, if any, of exercises in silent reading in 
school. 
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11. Describe your own practice in explaining the meanmgs of words 
which occur in a reading lesson. Is it better to give needful explanations 
in the course of the lesson, or to reserve them to the end? Give your 
reasons, and say whether you prefer dictionaiy definitions of words, or 
brief paraphrases of phrases and short sentences ; and why ? 

12. “ Old David lived in a hut beside the river. Eveiy year at a certain 

time a great flood came, and all the rabbits were di'iven out of their holes 
by the rising of the river. Then David used to turn with his boat and 
save the poor things by taking them into it and rowing them up to the 
higher banks, out of the reach of the water." , t 

In teaching a Second Standard to read tne above passage — (a) What 
words or letters in it are the children in your school liable to mispronounce, 
and (6) how do you set about correcting them ? 


Chapter IX.--WmTING. 

1. Its Importance. — Lord Palmerston has well /?aid 
“ Writing is almost as important as speaking, because every 
man, whatever his station in life may be, must have constant 
occasion to convey his thoughts, his washes, his complaints, 
his desires, in writing ; and, unless that writing be legible and 
easily read, with the letters well formed, so that a person can 
read that writing without trouble and delay, it fails by dis- 
gusting the person to whom it is addressed 

Its importance to the children atj^ending our Elementary 
Schools cannot be over-estimated ; for to the vast majority it 
is the necessary passport to employment. 

Success in handwriting adds to the credit of the school and 
the teacher ; for it is the one point of school-work which comes 
prominently under the eye of the parents ; frequently it is the 
one test by which they judge of the efficiency of the instruction 
given in the school. In the olden days many a schoors repu- 
tation was made entirely by the handwriting of its pupils. 

Even now, an examination of the copy-books throughout a 
school affords a fair general indication of its efficiency and 
discipline. Copy-books uniformly well written, show that the 
discipline is effective, that the children haVe been trained to 
observe closely, and that they have been brought up in habits 
of neatness and cleanliness. Where these are characteristic 
features, the work can never be wholly unsatisfactory. 

2. Essentials of Success. — Writing is a subject which 
all can learn, since it is essentially a process of mechanical 
imitation. To ensure success there must be — 
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( 1 ) A good model, — This point will be discussed at a later 
stage. 

( 2 ) Strict attention to the teacher's explanation ^ hence good 
discipline must be a characteristic feature of the writing lesson. 

(3) ^ quick eye for fcnm, so that points of similarity and con* 
trast are at once observed, noted, and remembered. 

(4) Flexibility of the mmdes of the hand. — Practice will soon 
prodi^e this. The very young child has not at lirst complete 
control over its muscles; hence its efforts are not at first 
successful. Practice gives the necessary power. 

( 6 ) Perseveraiue. — The truth of the old proverb “Try again” 
is in no subject of school instruction more apparent than in 
writing. Repeated effort invariably results in success. 

3 . Sloping versus Upright Writing.— For many years 
sloping writing alone hold the field. The slope was formerly 
much greater than at present. In Mulhauser’s System the 
writing is done at an angle of 60 degrees. Of late years the 
tendency has been to diminish the slope and to make the 
writiM approach the •upright more and more; this is seen in 
Vere Foster’s “ Bold Writing ” Series. 

Writing with a slight slope is more graceful, and is done 
with greater ease and rapidity. 

Perfectly upright writing is difficult to produce; there is 
always a strong tendency to allow it to degenerate into a slope 
to the left, a style far from graceful. Another disadvantage 
is that in continuous writing the loops of one line overlap the 
tails of the preceding line, causing confusion. In upright 
figuring 6 , 9, and 7 interfere with each other, when in vertical 
columns, and lead to indistinctness; hence many merchants 
object to this kind of writing. 

4. Characteristics of Good Writing. — Any good writ- 
ing is characterized by — 

( 1 ) Legibility. — This is of primary importance. It depends 
chiefly on — ^ 

(a) A correct proportion being observed between the height and 
width of letters. 

(b) The simplicity with which the letters are fmmed. A certain 
amount of flourish may add to the beauty of the writing, but 
it detracts from its clearness. 

(c) The ellipse forming the foundation of the letters. Pointed 
letters are never legible, “n” and “u”, &c., are apt to be 
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made exactly similar. A letter which is too round is lacking 
in grace. 

(d) Proper spacing of letters and words. There should be a 
greater space between different letters than between the parts 
of letters. This prevents confusing one letter with another, 
and allows each to stand out boldly and distinctly. This 
spacing should not be carried to excess, or a straggling appear- 
ance is imparted to the writing; the nye has to travel ^o far 
before the woixi is completed, that such writing is very difficult 
to read. 

{e) Parallelism being maintained between the several letters 
and words. 

(2) Grace. — Writing should be flowing, bold, and free, and 
the effect should be pleasing to the eye. 

(3) Freedom in production. — Viewed from the practical 
standpoint this is of great importance. Since “Time is 
money ”, a quick writer is more valuable than a slow one. 

Freedom depends on — 

{a) Each letter being completed withmit lifting the pen. 

Made in the old-fashioned way the letter required 

three separate operations C) (f/ * Written after Vere 

Fosters model it is completed withouj lifting the pen 

This is a typical letter; many others show equal advantages of 
the new system over the old. 

(b) The mode of joining allowing the whole word to be completed 
without lifting the pen. The saving of time, pointed out above in 
the formation of the “a”, when considered in relation to the 
letters forming a fairly long word, is enormous. The word 
given below, which is written from beginning to end without 
stopping, would have required 16 separate operations had it 
been written according to the old style. 

X''nxynra<>nJey 

{c) Short loops above amd below the line. This is also a time- 
saving device. 

{d) The method of holding the pen. The pen must be free to 
glide smoothly and rapidly over the paper. 
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5. The Chief Defects. — So impressed was the Educa- 
tion Department with the impoi-tance of the subject we are 
considering, that a special Circvla/r (362) was issued, calling 
attention to the most prominent defects observable in the 
handwriting of Student Teachers, and therefore likely to be 
intensified in the writing of the scholars. They may be sum- 
marized as follows : — 

(1) i Want of uniformity in the thickness of the straight line. 

This is due to an uneven pressure on the pen. 

(2) Roughness of stroke. 

This results from the same pressure not being applied 
to each point of the nib. The way in which the pen is 
held is responsible for this. 

(3) Letters too tall or too short. 

Children should, in the early stages, have guide-lines 

^ by which they may judge the proper relative heights of 
letters. 

(4) Links and hooks too thick or too thin. 

The relative t]jickness between the links and hooks and 
the down-strokes needs careful teaching. Too often the 
pen is held more or less at right angles to the direction 
of the writing, with the above result. 

(5) Curves wi'ongly formed. 

This results from a want of proper slope in the straight 
strokes. ^ 

(6) Letters not properly .spaced. 

Rules for spacing must be carefully taught, as the legi- 
bility of the writing is aifected by it. 

(7) Letters not properly combined. 

All possible combinations of letters should receive 
systematic teaching; some are far more difficult than 
others, e.g. 

xr:) /TV xUV /Cray /oey 

(8) Want of parallelism. 

This is an almost universal failing. It results from a 
want of freedom in the movement of the pen, and lack of 
command over the muscles of the hand. 

6. Influence of the Teacher's Writing. — The Circular 
above referred to says — “ The capacity of teaching handwriting 
is an essential qualification of any teacher, but a teacher who 
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is himself a bad writer can never by the most skilful teaching 
entirely destroy the bad effect of his own example 

^‘Do as I do is ever more potent than ‘‘Do as I say A 
teacher who wishes to produce a certain style of handwriting 
in his school, must, therefore, perfect himself in the style to 
be taught. The teacher’s pattern is a great stimulus to the 
child. The copper-plate copy to him is unattainable, but the 
teacher’s pattern represents the standard it is possible to ^tain ; 
hence the necessity of the model being of sufficient excellence 
to necessitate continued effort in order to approach its per- 
fection. 

7. Three Systems of Teaching. — There are three 
systems, each of which has its own advocates. 

(1) The Synthetic. — Under this system the child is first 
taught the elements which enter into the formation of the 
letters of the alphabet; when these are learnt they are com- 
bined to form letters, and these in turn are joined to form 
words. The best known synthetic method is Mulhauser^s. 
Mulhauser analysed the letters and fovmd them to be com- 
posed of the following elements — 


/ rj 

(a) (b) 



(/) 


(a) The right line; (h) the curve; (c) the loop; (d) the 
crotchet; (e) the hook; (/) the link. 

The letters of the alphabet were then taught in the follow- 
ing groups according to the elements of which they were 
composed : — 

(a) The right line and 
lower link, 

““ r/ ■7b 'nv/b/b 

(c) The curve, Q Q 

(d) The combination of the right 

line, link, and curve, 
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(e) The loop, 



t, ^ 


(/^ The crotchet, CO^ 

ers, ^ ^ 00 


{g) Exceptional letters, 


To secure proper proportions being observed both between 
the parts of the letter and between the different letters them- 
selves, and also to obtain due parallelism of the whole, these 
letters were written in rhomboids formed by horizontal lines 
and lines sloping at an angle of 60“. Every aid was thus 
given to the child. The system is undoubtedly very thorough, 
for it is based on analysis, classification, and synthesis ; and ex- 
ceptional results were produced under Mulhauser’s supervision. 

But it has fallen more or less into disuse; for in the multi- 
tude of subjects now to be taught, the system was found to be 
too elaborate; the early lessons on the elements lack interest; 
and the rhomboids led t^ confusion. It requires an enthusiast 
to teach it. The system did much, however, to methodise 
the teaching of writing. 

(2) The Analytic. — Here the word is the basis of teaching. 
The child is presented with a word traced faintly, and the first 
writing effort is to trace over this word, until the hand becomes 
accustomed to the lines and curves which compose it, and can 
reproduce them accurately. Another word introducing other 
letters is then treated in the same way. Locke was the chief 
advocate of this system of teaching, and it is sometimes known 
as ** Locke’s Method ” of teaching writing. 

From the first tBe interest of the child is secured, as there 
are tangible results at once produced. Progress in the early 
stages is rapid ; but the system is not sufficiently thorough in its 
attention to details to produce the highest results in later stages. 
It has, however, suggested a valuable aid to the young beginner. 

(3) The Combined Method. — Each of the above methods 
suggested valuable teaching aids. These have been seized and 

(M247) I, 
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utilized in the present method, devised and put into practical 
teaching form by Mr. Vere Foster, whilst what was useless 
or cumbersome has been discarded. 

The chief features of the Combined Method are — 

(a) Letters are taught in groups according to the mode of 
formation. 

(b) Guide-lines are used. 

(c) Tracing is adopted in the early stages. ^ 

This is the method now in general lise. 

The characteristics of the method are best shown in Vere 
Foster Copy-Books. 

Briefly stated, the following principles distinguish his system — 
(a) A letter is regarded as part of a word, not as an indi- 
vidual object, and is so formed that a complete word can in 
the end be written without lifting the pen. 

(h) Every letter begins on the base-line with a hair-stroke, 
(c) The final hair-stroke is always carried up to the top line, 
because it is always required in joining letters. 

{d) The up-strokes slope more than thedown-strokes, as they 
can thus be more quickly and easily made. 

{e) A greater distance is maintained between the letters 
than between the parts of a letter. 

(/) The loops and tails are short, and therefore quickly 
written. ^ . 

{g) The general slope of the writing is very slight. 

The system shows careful grading of difficulties. The letters 
are taught in groups, and the letters of the first group are 
combined to form words before another group is introduced, 
thus lending interest to the work. 


Small letters — 

First Group. The stroke and 
under curve, 


I yiyyn/yur 


Second Group. Upper curve, and combination of upper and 
under curve, 


i/A//n/ /wu/^ /\/' 


Third Group, The My formation, 

AT My Ay Ay 
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. yT'AyAi z 


Fourth Group. 


Fifth Group, Long letters, 


Az /ciz zi/ y& Az 


Sixth Group. Letters f)elow the line, 


Capital Letters. — These may be grouped as follows: — 


Group i. 


Group 2, 


Group S, 


Group 4- 


Group 5, 


Group 6. 


Group 7. 


w 

J5 3 
zPgS (Z 


.Z\OUy 

0 4 S a>J 


8. Teaching Apparatus. — 

(1) Desl^s. — It is important that these should be of tb© 
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right height, so that the children may plant their feet firmly 
on the ground or lodge provided for the purpose, and that in 
the act of writing the shoulders may not be thrown up. The 
desk should slope at an angle of about 15°. 

Since the children in the same class vary in height, it is 
essential that there should be desks of varying heights. 

So that the writing may not be in shadow, the desks should 
be so arranged that the light always falls from the left^ or 
from above to the front. 

(2) Black-board. — This is indispensable to a good writing 
lesson; it should be used both for teaching and correcting. 
It should possess a good dull-black surface, and be placed in 
front or slightly to the right of the class, so that it may be 
well seen. 

The black-board should be ^permanently ruled to correspond 
with the ruling of the children's books or slates. , 

(3) Writing Sheets. — These large perfect models of writing, 
used in conjunction with the black-board, are of great service. 
They should be carefully graded, and sho'^V not only the forma- 
tion of the individual letters but also the correct mode of 
joining them together. 

(4) Pens and Holders. — The holder should be large, so that 
the fingers may be placed on it comfortably without being 
cramped. The pen-nib should not be too fine, nor should it 
be too long; otherwise the children's fingers being short, it is 
impossible to keep them in the correct position on the holder. 
A difference in the kind of nib used causes the child much 
trouble ; change should therefore be avoided. 

(5) Paper. — Paper of the best quality should be used; it 
should not be too highly glazed. 

(6) Blotting-paper. —Too frequently the child is left to find 
out the way in which this should be used, thus occasioning 
many blots and smudges. From the first, children should be 
taught to hold the paper firmly with theileft hand, and to 
move the right hand from left to right across the paper in the 
one direction only. 

g. Slate versus Paper. — It is usual for a child to make its 
first attempts to write on a slate, but paper possesses superior 
advantages. In these early efforts tracing is a great help ; and, 
lyith the aid of a graph, when paper is used, this help can be 
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fully utilized. The use of paper is cleaner than slates, and 
the surface is better for the eyesight. The lead-pencil is a 
better introduction to the use of the pen than the slate-pencil 
is; it requires a lighter touch, and makes a finer mark. 

More progress is made, because the child’s first efforts are 
devoted to tracing over correct forms, thus accustoming the 
hand to the right movements for producing the difficult straight 
and^jurved lines whicjj form the letters, instead of allowing 
it to produce forms totally at variance to those which are 
desired. 

The correction can be made with greater thoroughness, and 
the child’s work kept for further reference and comparison. 
Paper has also the advantage of being cleaner in use than 
slates ; a sponge should alw^ays be used with the latter. 

10. Copy-books. — Two kinds of books are in common 
us^— 

(1) With Headlines. — These have the advantage of placing 
a perfect copy before each child ; but they should never be 
used unless accompanied by black-board teaching and black- 
board correction. 

The danger of headline copy-books is that children, after 
writing the first line, will not look at the copy; hence, in 
choosing a book, be eyeful to let your choice fall on one in 
which the copy is repeated at least once on the page, so that 
it may be distinctly seen without raising the head. If this is 
not done the child will be certain to copy its own writing 
instead of the model presented. 

To obviate the danger pointed out, loose slips to move up 
and down have been tried, but it is found they are inconvenient 
in practice. 

If copy-book writing is to be accompanied by black-board 
teaching it is essential that all children should write the same 
copy at the same time. To allow of this, books have been 
published in which the headlines are cut away from the page, 
so that any copy Sesired may bo used. The same result can 
be obtained by omitting intermediate copies which can after- 
wards be written. If the pages are numbered it facilitates 
reference. 

(2) Without Headlines. — Where the teacher is himself a 
good writer this system has many advantages. If the disci- 
pline is good, and the attention can be commanded, the children 
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see the copy produced, and note the mode of production; 
difficulties can be graded, and the same copy be repeated as 
often as is found necessary; all children are always engaged 
on the same copy, hence there can be effective class teaching; 
and, finally, the teacher^s own writing is a great stimulus to 
children to endeavour to equal it. With a weak teacher the 
result is diss^^trous. There is also the danger that the same 
style may not be preserved throughoqt the school. r 

11. Holding the Pen, — A general uniformity in this 
respect should be aimed at. The hand should be supported 
by the fore-arm, the wrist being raised from the desk by the 
hand resting on the tip of the little finger. The pen should 
slope in the direction of the inner fore-arm, and be so held 
that both parts of the nib lie evenly on the paper. The third 
finger should be bent back, the fore-finger placed on the top 
of the pen, the second finger touch the side, and the thunvb be 
placed on the opposite side. 

The pen should be held lightly, and sufficiently far from the 
point to secure freedom of motion. The fingers should be 
slightly arched, but not cramped. The correct way to hold 
the pen should be taught by means of a drill. 

12. Proper Posture. — The child should sit erect with the 
head slightly bent, the body parallel with the desk, and the 
feet firmly planted on the floor or ^root-rest. The left arm 
should be placed on the desk near to the side in order to 
steady the body, and the left hand should hold the paper 
firmly. The book should be parallel with the edge of the 
desk. The children must not be allowed to bend the head 
down to the paper. 

13. Size of Writing. — A large size shows better the 
defects of formation, but little fingers cannot move the pen 
over a wide range without moving the hand bodily. It is 
well therefore to start little ones with the small letters without 
loops, made between lines three-eighths of an inch apart. When 
these are mastered the size may be redu<?ed somewhat, so as 
to allow the looped letters to be introduced. 

When children are allowed to write small hand at too early 
a stage the character of the writing rapidly deteriorates. Small 
round hand is the least size which should be allowed till Stan- 
dard IV. is reached. The change to small hand must be very 
gradual, so as to be hardly perceptible : the same copy should 
be written in the two sizes. Guide-lines should not be omitted 
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too soon ; the same copy first written in guide-lines, and then 
immediately followed by free writing, is a good mode of transfer. 

14. Hints for Conducting the Writing Lesson: 

(1) Have eveiTthing in readiness. — The black-board should 
be ready in a good position for the class to see, and be properly 
ruled. 

The copy-books should be placed ready at tfce end of each 
desl?, or group of desk#, and should be distributed to numbers, 
thus — 

“One.” Books passed till the right child is reached; then 
placed unopened in front of the child. 

“ Ttw.** The left hand is placed on the book ready to open it. 

^*T/iree/* The proper copy is found, and the hands are then 
placed behind. 

^hen books are collected, all those belonging to one row 
should be tied together in a bundle, and the number of the 
row placed on the top book. This saves much time in giving 
out. , 

The pens should be similarly distributed ; and before being 
collected they should be carefully wiped on a sponge or rag. 

(2) Write the copy in sight of the class. — Whether head- 
line books are used or not, the copy should always be written 
on the black-board wjiilst the children watch the teacher. 
Close attention is absolutely essential to success; therefore 
call attention to the chief points of difficulty as the copy 
proceeds. Remember your children are critical; therefore 
practice the copy well beforehand that your writing may 
indeed be a model copy. 

Complete the copy at once, so that the children may see 
the whole of what is to be written. As you proceed keep up 
a running commentary on points you wish the children to 
observe. 

If the copy consists of a sentence, see your children thoroughly 
understand its meaning; many a useful lesson may be im- 
planted through the written copy. 

Next take the special points of difficulty which the copy 
presents, and show on lines drawn below what constitutes the 
difficulty and how it is to be overcome. If there are several 
words in the copy, deal with one at a time. 

( 3 ) See that the correct position for writing is assumed 
and the pen correctly held. — This is a matter which is most 
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expeditiously done to some form of drill which the teacher 
can easily devise. 

(4) Let the children reproduce the copy. — Never allow the 
whole copy, unless a very short word, to be reproduced at one 
time. To secure faithful imitation the attention must be 
occupied by a few points only; hence the copy should be 
reproduced a little at a time. 

(5) Correct thoroughly. — In this li^s the secret of success. 
The teacher should pass behind the children, carefully scanning 
the work, but never interrupting a child whilst in the act of 
writing. Errors should be marked with a black lead, neatly 
and carefully. The chief errors should be shown to the whole 
class from the black-board. Faults should be exaggerated, so 
that the special point to which the teacher wishes to call 
attention may be recognized. 

In the case of specially backward children the teacher may 
advantageously make the correct form in black lead on the 
child's book, to be afterwards traced over by the child. 

Never allow more than one line tOt,bo written without 
correction by the teacher. When “Head-line" copy-books 
are used, a “Trial-paper" for the preliminary practice of 
special difficulties is most valuable. 

See that each copy is dated when it is finished. Encourage 
effort by assigning a numerical or othe^^mark, e.g. F., F.G., G., 
to each copy. 

If you wish your children to be neat and careful in their 
work, take care you do not set them a bad example in your 
mode of marking. Many a book is disfigured by a young 
teacher’s careless scrawl in marking. Think what a dis- 
appointment and discouragement this must be to a careful, 
painstaking child ! 

The teacher should enter into his note-book for future use 
every point which is found to present special difficulty to the 
class. Such a collection becomes in time very valuable. 

15. From Copy-writing to Transcription. — An in- 
termediate exercise should bridge the difficulty of passing 
from one to the other. This is supplied when the teacher 
first prints a sentence to be copied on the black-board, and 
then beneath it writes the same sentence in script characters. 
The children thus see the kind of exercise expected of them 
in transcription, and by copying the teacher’s script whilst the 
printed words are in full view, they pass easily to transcription. 
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i6. A Transcription Lesson. — Too often this lesson is 
regarded by the young teacher as a time of ease, and the 
children are left to pursue their writing without any black- 
board teaching or correcting. 

Unless a class has become proficient in the exercise, each 
child should have its book open before it to see what has to 
be written, but should copy the word from the teacher’s script 
on t\G black-board. The teacher, after making the children 
observe the printed wor^, writes the word on the black-board, 
calling attention to the many pitfalls which the word presents. 
The children copy this, and it is at once corrected by the teacher. 

Each word is treated in the same way until the whole 
sentence is completed. 

When the sentence is finished, all slates should be cleaned, 
the black-board turned, and the children at once set to write 
the same passage from tlie book. 

When all have finished, the black-board is again placed 
before the children, and they are bidden to compare their 
writing with the teacher’s model on the black-board, and 
correct any mistakes discovered. 

The teacher meanwhile is walking round the class carefully 
noting the characteristic errors; these are shown and corrected 
on the black-board. After this, slates are again cleaned and 
the copy written a seco*!^! time, and once more compared with 
the teacher’s work, and mistakes corrected. 

As children show proficiency, their efforts should be rewarded 
by allowing them to work independently, an honour which 
little ones highly prize. 

SUMMARY. 

1. A good model, strict attention to instruction, a quick eye, a flexible 
hand, and perseverance will produce a good writer. 

2. Legibility, grace, and freedom characterize good writing. 

3. A roughness and want of uniformity in the thickness of the stroke, a 
want of parallelism, lack of proportion between the height and width of 
the letters, curves badly formed, and letters not properly spaced and com- 
bined, are the chief defects observed in writing. 

4. There are three systems of teaching — the Synthetic, the Analytic, 
and the Combined Method. Vere Foster’s style is an example of the latter. 

5. Letters should be taught in groups according to the mode of formation. 

6. Two kinds of Copy-books are in use— -(1) With Headlines, (2) With- 
out Headlines. Each kind has its advantages and disadvantages. 

7. A proper posture and correct method of holding the pen must be 
insisted on. 
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8. The size of the writing should be at first large, and then gradually 
reduced. 

9. The copy should be written in sight of the class. 

10. Thorough correction is essential to success. 

11. There should be a bridge between Copy-writing and Transcription. 

12. A Transcription lesson needs to be carefully and systematically 
conducted. 

, GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Classify the capital letters according tor the similarity of theif fom^ 
and the order in which you would teach them. Qive specimens of any six 
capital letters, carefully written, so as to illustrate their proportions and 
the rules for their formation. 

2. State how errors in writing may be best corrected so as to benefit the 
whole class. 

3. Which do you prefer in teaching writing — engraved copies, or copies 
set by the teacher on a blacklx)ard * Give reasons for your preference. 

4. In what respects is slate-writing a preparation for writing with pen 
and ink ? What wrong habits is it apt to lead to, and what precautions 
are necessary in consequence ? 

6. What are the causes of scratchy, oadly-forined, too small and illegible 
writing, and how would you deal with them ? 

6. Classify the small lettere of the English* alphabet according to the 
difficulty of writing them, and the older in which they should be taught. 
Describe, also, the best way you know of ruliny slates and copy-books for 
the younger children. 

7. What common mistakes are made by beginners in forming the small 
letters o, t, b, r? 

8. What elements are common to the written letters p, q, h, g, d, y ? In 
what order and in what combinations would you teach these elements to 
infants ? 

9. Give examples of four of the more difficult joinings which occur in 
combining letters, and explain how you would, in your writing-lessons, 
teach the children to master those combinations. 

10. What use do you think it right to make of “ tracing ” in teaching 
writing? Write in large hand the five capital letters B, K, Q, M, W, and 
point out the common faults made by learners in forming them. 

11. Describe some common defects in writing, and the means you would 
adopt for amending them. 

12. Write one line as a specimen of the handwriting which you would 
endeavour to teach the first class in your school to reproduce in their copy- 
books. What are the chief faults to be avoided i]|: respect of the slant or 
slope of the down-strokes ? 

18. In writing in copy-books there is a great tendency to repeat the same 
mistake down a whole page. What is the best method of correcting this? 

14. What is the use of “ tracing ” in the earlier copy-book exercises, and 
what are the objections, if any, to the practice? 

16. What are the advantages of teaching large hand before small or 
running hand, and how far is it desirable to continue large hand practice 
in the upper classes? Give a model copy in each hand. 
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Chapter X.— WOED-BUILDING AND SPELLING. 

1. Its Importance. — In the past undue importance has 
been attached to Spelling as a subject of elementary school 
instruction, and the condition imposed, viz. the preparation 
of all the passages in three reading-books with 5 ;lmost perfect 
accuiacy, has intensified the evil, and led to mechanical, un- 
interesting, and unscientific modes of instruction. 

Happily this is now a thing of the past; wiser counsel has 
prevailed, and “The use of the reading-book for spelling 
lessons should be discouraged ” {Circular 332). The freedom 
now given will allow better methods to be employed, and 
superior results will be produced with a fraction of the former 
labour. 

The subject must, however, still receive close attention; 
for inability to spell correctly is looked on as the sign of a 
neglected education, and more or less of a disgrace. To the 
boy or girl starting* in commercial life, correct spelling is a 
necessity. 

2 . Its Difficulties. — The difficulties of spelling spring 
from the same root as the difficulties of reading; these have 
already been pointed out (p. 80, 4). But in spelling these 
difficulties are intensifiea ; for no matter how irregular the word 
may be, each letter and the order in which it occurs in the 
word have to be remembered; whereas in reading the general 
appearance which the word, as a whole, presents to the eye is 
sufficient to recall the sound attached to it. 

3 . The Proper Time to Master the Subject.— 

Teachers know that spelling is an act of the memory; the 
eye must observe the form of the word, and the memory 
must retain this form for future use. A child with a quick 
eye for form and a retentive memory will spell well. 

Since the memqjy is most retentive in early youth, it follows 
that this is the best period of life in which to master the diffi- 
culties of spelling. Where skilful methods are employed, all 
the words used in ordinary conversation should be mastered 
by a child before reaching the age of eleven years. When 
young, a child is not so alive to the anomalies which words 
present; hence much of the difficulty which an adult experi- 
ences in learning to spell is not perceived by the child. 
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4. Chief Aids. — The chief aids to correct spelling are — 

(1) Beading. — By constantly meeting the word in the act 
of reading, its form is impressed on the mind through the 
eye; hence gobd reading and good spelling are usually closely 
associated. 

Spelling has been allowed by many to usurp the time of the 
reading lessoii; this is quite unnecessary. All that is required 
is that the eye should dwell for a few seconds on any new 
word likely to cause difficulty, so that its form may be im- 
pressed. The teacher should mark such words, and at the 
end of the lesson they should bo rapidly transferred to the 
black-board and pronounced in syllables. 

Encourage children to read at homo; for the practice will 
assist both reading and spelling. 

(2) Clear and Distinct Articulation. — The experienced 
teacher has reason to know the many errors which faulty articu- 
lation occasions. All ‘‘mumbling” of words and slurring of 
letters and syllables are fatal to good spelling. Teach the 
powers of the letters thoroughly in the infant school, then 
with clear and distinct articulation and training of the ear to 
appreciate sound, the battle is more than half won. 

“Word-building will be taught more readily in the higher 
classes of schools if the scholars in the infant classes are taught 
to give the sound-values of the letters, a^d to recognize such dis- 
tinctions as those between the long and short sounds of the 
vowels, or the hard and soft sounds of the letter ‘c’, and have 
also been trained to articulate distinctly each letter in such 
combinations as ‘spr^” (“Instructions to H.M.I. ”). 

(3) Word-building. — The great thing is for the child to get 
a firm grasp of the root-word and to master the common 
inflections, noting the changes which these produce in the root 
itself. The alteration in the meaning of the word brought 
about by the inflection should be carefully studied. 

When these things have been grasped, present the child 
with a list of words which undergo the ^ame inflection, and 
let him apply his knowledge to the formation of other words 
from each of these roots. As the child proceeds, the principles 
of word formation are deepened, and he becomes conscious of 
a mastery acquired over words and their meanings, a sure 
stepping-stone to success In spelling. 

Enable the child to see that there is to a great extent law 
and order in English spelling; hence in his earliest efforts 
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present him only with regular forms; keep to one type of 
formation till it is thoroughly fixed in the mind before pre- 
senting another. 

Do not bo satisfied with teaching words as such. A child 
cannot be said to have mastered a word until he is able to use 
it in a sentence; then it becomes a part of his vocabulary. 
It is by thus combining word-building with transcription that 
spelling is best taught. 

(4) Word-grouping. — This aid is much overlooked. A very 
large proportion of the so-called anomalous words can be effec- 
tively taught by means of word-grouping. 

By some, word-building is derided as a means of teaching 
spelling; they say the English language is full of anomalous 
words each of which must be taught as a separate formation, 
and they instance such a sentence as this — “The girl will 
re twin to h^r work and earn a shilling Here we have five 
difierent waj^s of representing the same vowel sound; there 
is evidently no law and regularity here. The teacher who 
attempts to teach spelling by presenting children with sentences 
such as this, is doing the childi'cn a grievous harm. All words 
having a similar vowel sound sj^elled in the same tvay should be 
presented to the children in one yroup. When this group has 
been conquered, another group in which the same vowel sound 
occurs, but represented kf/ different letters, should be taught. 
Thus, before such a sentence as the above is given to the child, 
it should have mastered groups of words such as the following, 
each group illustrating the same mode of representing the vowel 
sound; — (a) irl, girl, whirl, twirl; (b) irt, dirt, shirt, flirt, 
skirt, squirt; (c) irth, birth, mirth; (d) irst, first, thirst; (e) stir, 
firm, third, birch, i;hirp. These words would be transcribed 
and then introduced into sentences; by the time these exer- 
cises were finished this mode of rejiresenting the sound of 
“e” in “her” would be well implanted. 

When each mode of representing the same vowel sound has 
been similarly grasped, tlien and not till then, is the time to 
introduce into the same sentence words in which the same 
sound is represented by different combinations of letters ; for 
the words used are already familiar to the child, and therefore 
no difficulty is presented. 

This form of word-building from a common ending, properly 
called viorA-grouping, is capable of almost endless development 
so as to include nearly all the anomalous words. 
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Word-grouping to show contrast is also an effective aid, e.g. 
“ through ” and “ though “ from and “ form 

(5) TraDSoription. — This exercise should accompany each of 
the preceding aids. The act of forming the letters and words 
compels the eye to note each letter carefully, as well as the 
order in which the letters succeed each other. It is the most 
effective means of learning the very irregular words. Such 
words should always be learnt as pafts of a sentence, m that 
their function as well as their spelling may be seen; but few 
of them should be used at one time; and the same word should 
be repeated again and again in different sentences, until its 
form is impressed on the memory. 

“ Correct spelling is, of course, an essential part of elemen- 
tary instruction, and often demands considerable labour from 
the teachers. But this labour might be greatly abridged by 
the adoption of more skilful methods than are commonjy in 
use. The practice of oral spelling is not only vrearisome and 
uninteresting to children, but it often wholly fails to effect its 
intended purpose. No child ever learn? to spell well merely 
by reciting aloud the names of the letters which compose a 
word. It is by judicious exercises in word-building, and in 
grouping together on the black-board words of similar struc- 
ture, and above all by more frequent exercises in writing and 
transcription from books and composition, that the difficulties 
of our anomalous spelling can be most effectively overcome in 
early childhood.” {“ Instructions to II. M. I. ”) 

5. General Principles to be Observed. — In teaching 
spelling the young teacher should carefully observe the fol- 
lowing principles : — 

(1) The eye is the chief agent \ the ear is but a subordinate 
one. 

“ It is to the eye rather than to the verbal memory that all 
spelling lessons should be addressed, and it is by written, not 
oral, tests that the results of such lessons should be measured” 
(“Instructions to H.M.I. ”). 

(2) Law and order must he first taught — as in reading, 
irregularities must at first be excluded, so in spelling, the child 
must be able confidently to apply the knowledge gained by the 
study of a certain number of words to the spelling of new 
words presented. 

The few irregular words necessary in the early stages for 
(sentence writing should be distinctly stated to be irregular^ 
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and they should be learnt solely by transcription, through 
sentences into which they are introduced. 

“Anomalies occurring in words of common use, such, for 
instance, as are to be found in the various sounds of the final 
‘ ough \ should be postponed to the Third and Fourth Stan- 
dards, but their frequent occurrence in ordinary conversation 
would render it unwise, notwithstanding their difficulty, to 
postpone such words to a still later standard ” Instructions 
toH.MJ.”). • 

(3) Imorrect forms should never he seen. — That which we do 
not wish to remember often clings most tenaciously. Hence, 
to say the least, it is inadvisable — 

(а) To give dictation without previous preparation of the 

passage by the children, sif)ce any word incorrectly 
written is thereby more firmly impressed on the memory. 

(4) To allow children to see the eri ors of others. 

(c) To write the incorrect forms of words on the black-board 
with the view of correcting them afterwards. 

{d) To allow carole^is correction of errors. 

(4) Repeated transcription is the best means of impressing the 
correct form. — Hence all errors should be corrected in writing 
a sufficient number of times to obliterate the incorrect form 
and to impress the true form upon the memory. 

(5) The sentence is m(^e interesting than the word. — “ Some of 
the best teachers of word-building advocate strongly the use 
of the written sentence rather than of a single word for ex- 
hibiting spelling; sentences can be presented through tran- 
scription or drawn from the scholars, or elliptical sentences 
can be given on the black-board by the teacher, containing all 
the parts of the sentences except the single word to be supplied 
by the scholars who have already learned the nile to be fol- 
lowed.” 

“ When words are sounded alike but differently spelled, the 
best way of dealing with them is to require the scholars to 
put them into shor^ sentences of their o\tm in writing ; and by 
this means to make the spelling exercise helpful as elementary 
training in composition.” (“Instructions to H.M.I.”) 

(б) A well graded course of instruction^ according to the ability 
of the children^ is essential to success. — If a child be allowed to 
work with children in advance of his present attainments, such 
a course is fatal to success; for he is repeatedly making errors 
ip simple words not taught to this class, and thus doing himself 
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positive injury. Freedom of classification is most essential in 
this subject, for in no other, perhaps, is there such a wide 
divergence in the ability of children. 

6. Spelling in the Infant School. — No formal exercises 
in spelling should be begun until the child is able to read with 
ease the words to be spelled. Nothing is gained by premature 
spelling; for,<;vhilst reading, the child is unconsciously learning 
to spell. # ^ 

When lessons in spelling are given, only words of regular 
formation, familiar to the eye, and the meaning of which is 
known, should be demanded. 

“The word-building lessons in infant schools may be usefully 
restricted to the simple phonic teaching of the more common 
of the different sounds represented by the letters of the alpha- 
bet. It should be possible in infant schools to teach simple 
combinations which might include, for example, all the simpler 
closed syllables ” {Circular 375). 

If all Infant Readers were drawn up on true word-building 
principles, the words of the reading-boclk, properly classified, 
would present the most suitable course of lessons, since the 
children are already familiar with them and with their mean- 
ing. But, unfortunately, many very irregular words are found 
in these books; therefore to demand the spelling of such words 
because they are contained in the reader (and this is sometimes 
done) is opposed to true progress. 

If the child can spell accurately and without hesitation 
words containing the short vowel and one terminal consonant, 
together with one or more initial consonants, and also words 
with the long vo^^'el sound formed from these by the addition 
of e, and can write from dictation sentences composed of such 
words, he has a foundation uj)on which the work of the senior 
school can be easily built. 

Spelling must be taught by means of the powers of the 
letters ; the child must recognize a given sound, and know the 
letter which is used to represent that soupd. Transcription 
is the exercise whereby the spelling of words must be fixed. 
The word-building box and the transcription exercise must go 
hand in hand. 

The word-building lesson should be a conversational one, so 
that interest may be aroused and attention secured. 

When words have been built and sounded they should be 
formed into sentences, such sentences should be printed on 
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the black-board and transcribed by the children. The elder 
children should then be able to write one or more of these 
sentences slowly dictated word by word. 

7. Junior Stage. — The scheme of spelling here adopted 
should be a continuation of the Infant School Course. 

“Any scheme of word-building proposed by the teacher 
should be so framed as to exclude from the lowest four stan- 
dardaiall words not in c^^mmon use. 

Any proposed scheme should consist of two divisions — 

n) Certain classes of words of fairly regular spelling. 

(2) A certain number of words of anomalous spelling. 

As the memory is largely assisted by associations of place 
and by comparison of forms, it might be well to select in the 
lower standards associated words in common use, as ‘chair' and 
‘table’, and to place side by side for purposes of comparison 
such* words as ‘fair’ and ‘fare’.” (“Instructions to 

The work of this section should comprise — 

(1) Word-building find word-grouping. 

(2) Transcription based on the word-building. 

(3) Dictation of some of the transcription exercises. 

(4) A few of the commonest words sounded alike but spelled 
differently. Children should be required to write sen- 
tences into whichiBUch words are introduced, c,g, “blew” 
and “ blue ”, “ there ” and “ their ”. 

(5) The commonest of the anomalous monosyllables, e.g, 

“one”, “who”, “were”, “they”, &c. 

The word-building exercises of these little ones should be 
limited to monosyllabic words containing the short vowels, 
and to similar words containing the long vowel sounds. All 
the more common irregular ways of representing the simple 
vowel sounds should be mastered in this division, e.g. b^ar, 
fair, th«r^, th^ir. 

From these words others should be formed by means of the 
commonest affixes, ^g. “ed”, “en”, “ing”, “or”, “y”, and the 
children should be expected to master the spelling rules in- 
volved in making such changes, e,g. (1) dropping “e” before 
“ ing ”, (2) doubling the final consonant when preceded by one 
short vowel. 

Teachers will find that a course such as this is amply suffi- 
cient for real educational work, and that it forma a secure 
basis for future effort. 

(M 247) 


M 
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8 . Intermediate Stage. — The same classes of exercises 
will be continued throughout this stage. The children should 
be able to build from roots by means of all the ordinary 
terminations, such as “sion”, “tion”, ‘‘ance”, “ancy^', “ence”, 
“ency”, &c., and to spell all words used in their ordinary con- 
versation. 

They should have a good grasp of the changes which the 
root-words undergo, e,g. compel, compulsion, compt4lsory> navi- 
gate, navigat(e)ion, naviga(te)ble. 

All the common words sounded alike but spelled diiferently, 
e.g. “aflfect” and “ effect “dependant” and “dependent”, 
should be well understood and intelligently used in sentences 
of the child’s own construction. 

Spelling rules should be well known and intelligently applied. 

g. Senior Stage. — The principles of spelling have been 
already mastered. The work now to be done is to bedbme 
thoroughly familiar with the words met with in the course of 
reading; this implies a greatly extend e(l range of spelling. 

Attention should be given to the meaning of prefixes and 
affixes, and the changes these undergo in combination with 
different consonants, e,g, cowjnect, co^/i|pel, co/|lect. 

Business terms, words relating to trades and manufactures, 
parliamentary, military, and naval terms, and all words which 
children are likely to frequently hear*\ised or to meet with in 
the newspaper, should be carefully studied. 

Not only must the spelling of such words be known, but 
the meaning must also be grasped by the children, so that 
they may use them intelligently. 

10. Essentials of a Word-building Lesson. — The 

following features should characterize any good word-building 
lesson : — 

(1) Sufficient words introduced into one or more sentences 

written on the black-board, to illustrate the principle to be 
taught. I 

(2) Additional examples supplied by the children. 

(3) The words collected and examined, and the principle or 
rule stated. 

(4) Sentences formed, illustrating the use of the words 
taught. 

(5) These sentences transcribed. 

(6) Some of these sentences written from dictation. 
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II. putline of a Word -building Lesson (Junior 
Stage). 

Object. — To teach that “y” at the end of a word has the 
sound of e ”, and to show how such words should be 
written. 

(N.B. 77ie doubling of the final comonant has alrea^ been taught.) 


StefI I. Illustrative Sent trices on the 
Black-hoard — 

(a) The soil is sandj, not chalk ,y. 

{h) This ^loom,y room makes me sleepy. 

(c) Her hair was wavy and her face 

rosy. 

(d) A sun,ny day was followed hy a 

star ry nii^ht. 


Step II. Collection of the Examples — 

• («) (ft) {c) [d) 

sandy gloomy wavy 8un,ny 
chalky sleepy ros'y fog,gy 

Step III. Other Eeaviples supplied Inj 
Children — 

(a) (5) (e) id) 

grassy woody ic‘y mud,dy 
dirty cheery brin*y skin.ny 
crusty sooty ]nic*y fun.ny 


Step IV. The Examples mxaminedy to 
show — 

(1) The sound of “e ” at the end of a 

word IS represented by “y”. 

(2) The “ e " of the root is dropped be- 

fore “ y 

(3) The final consonant is doubled be- 

fore “y” when it is preceded by 
one short vowel. 


Step V. Transcription of— 

(a) The words. 

{h) The model sentences. 

Step VI. Dictatioi^of — 

(1) Model sentences. 

(2) Sentences introducing words used. 


Notes of Method, 

I. Have these sentences read, 
exaggerating the sound of the 
“ y ”. Mark off the letter repre- 
senting this sound, as shown. 


II. Children name the words 
in each sentence having the “ y ” 
sound, and the teacher arranges 
them as shown. 

HI. Children supply similar 
Words, and say whether they are 
to be placed in column (a), (6), 
(c), or (d). All words are to be 
given in sentences. 

IV. (1 ) This is at once recog- 
nized and stated. 

(2) From column (c) the chil- 

dren see the meaning of 
the dot (') used by the 
teiu'her, and state the 
rule. 

(3) Tliis is already known, and 

is restated. 

Write (1), (2), and (3) on B.B., 
and let children repeat till known. 

V. Children to copy the words 
and sentences. 


VI. Teacher will carefully 
construct and dictate sentences 
containing no new difficulty. 


12. Anomalous Words. — As w'e have already said, these 
should be learnt one at a time by introducing them into sen- 
tences, which are then transcribed. But when there are several 
words presenting the same irregularity, these should be taught 
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ill a group, and attention called to the characteristic feature 
of the group, e.g . — 

(1) In each of the following words has the sound of 

short “u” — won, wonder, month, money, honey, monjcey, 
Monday, front, other, another, mother, &c. 

(2) In the following words ou ” has the sound of short 

-touch, young, double, trouble, couple, country, (fee. 

All such words should be transcribed, and then formed into 
sentences, and the whole sentence transcribed, e.g. “ I wonder 
if another month’s money will come on Monday”. 

When irregularities are thus treated in groups, children 
recognize a certain amount of regularity in th^e words; this is 
a great help in acquiring and retaining their spelling. 

13, Words Pronounced alike but Spelled differ- 
ently. — These can be taught only by using them in sentences. 
The same sentence should, if possible, contain both words. 

The children should be called upon to ascertain the meanings 
of the words to be taught, by examining k number of sentences 
written on the black-board by the teacher. 

When this is done, one typical sentence containing both 
words should be committed to memory, e.g. *‘We tracked 
(traced) them over a wide tract (wide space) of country”. 

A few sentences proposed by the ehildren should then be 
examined, and the correct spelling of the words determined. 

When this is done, elliptical sentences should be presented, 
and the child required to fill up the ellipsis with the correct 
word. 

As a final exercise, the child should form and write sentences 
containing the given words correctly used. 

14. Transcription. — Although this is a very useful exer- 
cise for teaching the common irregular words and the use of 
capitals and punctuation marks, as well as an aid to composi- 
tion, it has its dangers, against which young teachers should 
be on their guard. The efficiency of the exercise as an aid to 
spelling depends entirely on the thoroughness with which the 
exercise is conducted. If any inaccurate work is allowed the 
exercise becomes a positive evil; for the incorrect form is 
thereby impressed. The supervision and correction must, 
therefore, be most strict during the lesson. 

In the hands of a lax teacher, too, much transcription causes 
the quality of the handwriting to deteriorate. 
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15. Dictation. — This exercise is a test of spelling rather 
than means of teaching spelling; but writing from memory 
words previously learnt helps to & their spelling. 

Dictation is a means of teaching spelling, if preparation of 
the passage precede the dictation of it ; and this again be suc- 
ceeded by thorough correction and learning of the errors. 

(a) Preparation of the passage , — Too often, in 4he case of in- 
experienced teachers, tjje dictation lesson consists in choosing 
the hardest passage which can be found, making the children 
write it from dictation without previous preparation, and then 
allowing little or no time for the correction of errors. The 
harm done by such an exercise need not be pointed out to the 
reader of the previous pages. 

The success of the exercise depends upon the thoroughness 
with which the passage is prepared. Each child should have 
a book, and should read the passage slowly, phrase by phrase, 
with the teacher. Clearness of articulation, especially in 
regard to the terminations, must be insisted on. All diffi- 
culties, whether of ^ford or phrase, will be carefully explained 
by the teacher. Words and phrases of special difficulty will be 
written on the black-board by the teacher, and the words will 
be divided into syllables. After pronouncing these carefully in 
syllables, they will be transcribed three times each by the child. 
When this is done, the wkolc pmsage will be carefully transcribed. 

If time allow, the passage, or some part of it, will be dictated ; 
if there is no time, the dictation will be deferred to the next day. 

In the upper classes only special difficulties need be alluded 
to. In these classes children may be set to prepare a page in 
silence, and from this the teacher will select a passage. 

(h) Dictating the passage . — Before the writing from dictation 
is begun, the teacher should attend to pen drill and to the 
correct position for writing; these should be maintained 
throughout the lesson. 

The teacher should take up a position where he can be seen 
by the whole class, and where also he himself can have ever}^ 
pupil in view. 

When all eyes are fixed on the teacher’s face, he should 
begin to dictate in short phrases, clearly, distinctly, and in a 
natural speaking tone. Be sure to speak in such a tone that 
every scholar in the class may, if he choose, hear you distinctly, 
and then never repeat a phrase once dictated ; frequent repeti- 
tion only tends to make children inattentive. 
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When the phrase is finished, the children should again look 
at the teacher^s face, so that he may know when all arc ready 
for the next phrase. If the teacher anticipate any difficulty, 
it is better to give slight help than to run the risk of having 
the word incorrectly spelled by the majority of the class. 

(c) Correcting the exercise , — Undoubtedly individual correction 
by the teacher is best; but with a large class this is impossible. 
Correction by the teacher whilst dict^iting the passage fs not 
to be commended. Two methods remain — 

(1) AVhen the passage is finished, reading-books are opened, 
and each child corrects his own exercise from the book. Where 
children have been trained to truthfulness in word and act, 
and where the discipline is of the right kind, there is little 
danger of incorrect marking. Whilst the children are en- 
gaged in this exercise, the teacher can walk round the class 
behind each row, and note that the marking is accurately done, 
as well as the type of errors made. 

When all have finished, and the number of mistakes have 
been placed in a neat figure at the foc^s. of the exercise, the 
teacher should call on five or six children to bring their exer- 
cises to be thoroughly examined by him. This will check any 
tendency to dishonesty, should it exist. 

(2) Let a boy collect two books from the left end of each 
desk; these are brought and placed '>at the right end. All 
books are then passed two places to the left. No child now has 
its own book. 

The corrections may be made either, as before, from the 
open reading-books, or by the teacher spelling aloud all difficult 
words or phrases. 

The danger of this second plan is that children will see the 
errors of others, and thus their own spelling will be unsettled. 

A definite plan of marking errors should bo insisted on, e.g. — 

1. A circle placed round all alterations or insertions, e.g. 

© 

atend. 

2. A line drawn under every error, e.g. center. 

3. A stroke drawn through a wrong letter, e.g. combing. 

4. A caret (A) put to show the omission of a letter or a 

word, e.g. prom t ; “ They light 
A A 

Let the date at which each exercise was worked be placed 
at the foot. 
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(d) Eradicating err errs , — The last step is a very important 
one, \iz. impressing the correct form of errors discovered. 
Ample time should be allowed for this. Each word should be 
found out in the book, and written at least three times at the 
foot of the page. Each error should then be written at 
the end of the book. As time advances each child has collected 
a permanent record of its own individual difficulties. Oppor- 
tunity should be found for frequently transcribihg these words, 
to impress the correct iorm. 

i6. Silent Dictation. — An occasional useful exercise is 
furnished by the following plan. 

Everything is prepared as for a dictation exercise, but the 
black-board is placed in writing position in front of the class. 
All eyes are directed to the board, whilst the teacher writes 
on it a word, phrase, or sentence. The children are allowed 
to look steadily at these words for a few moments, and then 
they are covered by the T-square. 

At the word “Koady” the writing position is assumed, and 
the children commence to write the passage just written by 
the teacher. When all have finished, another word or phrase 
is similarly treated. 

This exercise cultivates close attention on the part of the 
children, aids the spelling, and saves the teacher’s voice. 

% SUMMARY. 

1. Early youth is the best time to conquer the difficulties of spelling. 

2. Reading, clear and distinct articulation, word -building, word-grouping, 
and transcription are the chief spelling aids. 

3. Word-building shows the growth of words; word-grouping lessens the 
difficulty of spelling by teaching at one time all words presenting points of 
similarity or contrast. 

4. Transcription impresses the form of words through the eye. 

6. The eye is the most important agent in learning to spell. 

6. Irregularities in spelling must be excluded from the early lessons. 

7. Incorrect forms of words should never be seen. 

8. Words should be learnt in connection with a sentence. 

9. The spelling ci familiar words of regular notation alone should lie 
required of infants. These should be taught by conversational word-build- 
ing lessons followed by transcription. 

10. Word-building, word -grouping, transcription, and dictation should 
find a place in the spelling scheme of any class. 

11. A word-building lesson should consist of the examination of illus- 
trative sentences, the collection and arrangement of the typical words, the 
stating of the principle or rule they illustrate, together with transcription 
and dictation exercises. 
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12. Anomalous words must be learnt by transcription and word-grouping, 

13. Words pronounced alike but spelled differently must b«^ taught 
through sentences. 

14. Dictation is a test exercise, but properly conducted it is also a method 
of teaching spelling. 

16. The passage for dictation must be well prepared, clearly dictated, and 
thoroughly corrected. 

16. Silent dictation is a useful exercise. 

fs 

GOVERNMENT QUE^TIONa 

1. “ Dictation is only an indirect means of teaching spelling, and is mainly 
a testing exercise Why is this so? Describe how you would carry out a 
dictation lesson so as to make it helpful towards the securing of correct 
spelling. 

2, “Word-building” is a common exercise in the upper classes of a school. 
Give examples of this exercise, and say what is the use of it. 

8. What are the uses of dictation exercises ? Describe fully how such an 
exercise should be prepared for and performed, so as to secure these eJlds, 
in the case of a large class. 

4. Take the following words, and give a list of others which might be 
grouped with them for a spelling lesson ; — roughs should ^lekichjinany^ taught. 

6. Name eight words in the spelling of which young children often make 
mistakes, and explain by what sort of exercises such mistakes may be cor- 
rected or avoided. 

6. How can spelling be best learned, orally, by writing, or by any other 

plan ? Say how you can secure the right spelling of the difficult words in 
a reading lesson. ^ 

7. Mention half a dozen examples of the way in which careless or indis- 
tinct articulation leads to bad spelling. What help would you give to pre- 
vent mistakes in words containing the sound variously written te, ei, cc, e ? 

8. What rules have you learnt to observe in giving out and correcting 
dictation ? 

9. It is sometimes complained that children do not read well, because 
their reading lessons are constantly interrupted by the oral spelling of the 
more difficult words. Do you consider such interruption necessary, and, if 
not, how may good spelling be attained without it ? 

10. Name some of the most common faults of young assistants in teach- 
ing spelling. How much of a spelling exercise should be oral, and how 
much should be written ? 

11. What is the educational value of dictation ? Is it a means of teaching 

spelling * If so, how should it be used as such ? ^ 

12. Which of the following words present spelling difficulties: — suit, 
their, full, bear, tear ? Explain why. 

13. What bad habits are produced by careless correction of exercises? 
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Chapter XL— COMPOSITION. 

1. What it is. — Composition is the art of expressing one’s 
thoughts in words; it is evident, therefore, that there are two 
forms of this exercise — oral composition, and written composition. 

The subject is by no means an easy one to children; for 
it r e(][ujres /that children shall have a fairfy . g9,Qjl Yocab^lary, ! 
and % thorough grasp of the meaning of the words they use. as 
well as abilrby to arrangi these words in such a way that they 
express thought clearly, tersely, and without violation of the 
laws of language. 

For essay writing the children require in addition a good 
general knowledge of facts connected with the world of nature 
and art, and ability to arrange these facts in logical sequence. 

2. Its Difficulty. — The very limited extent of the average 

child’s vocabulary is one of the greatest difficulties. Frequently 
home influences militate against grammatical accuracy; and 
the provincialisms, so deeply inbred, are stumbling-blocks to 
progress. • 

Added to the above, we have to recognize the fact that, 
until quite recently, little or no attempt has been made in the 
infant school or lower standards to cultivate the art of oral 
composition; consequently children have had to commence 
formal written composite on exercises without possessing even 
the ability to form with accuracy a simple oral statement. 

The majority of children read little out of school hours; 
consequently they have few ideas; and the education they 
have hitherto received has not tended in any great degree to 
develop the power of observation so that they may acquire 
knowledge by actual experience. 

Without knowledge of facts, and ^^dth little command of 
language, formal composition is a task of supreme difficulty to 
the child and an anxious one to the teacher. 

3. Aids to Success. — The practical teacher knows what 
a marked contrast there is between the composition exercise 
of a child coming f?om a refined home, and that of a poor little 
street Arab. The daily conversation of the home has made 
this difference. This fact should impress the teacher with the 
important influence his own language is able to exert over his 
scholars, and make him careful that his speech should ever 
present to the children a model of correctness and good taste. 

Strive to cultivate in childi-en a taste for reading; for in its 
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pursuit the mind will be strengthened, the imagination aroused, 
new ideas acquired, the vocabulary enlarged, and, Iwhat is 
more, correct modes of expression learnt. 

Train children from early infant-school days to express 
clearly and accurately in complete sentences wTTat they see, 
hear, or think. Progress will be slow, but sure; and the gain 
to the child, resulting from this preliminary training, will be 
very great. ^ 

See your transcription exercises a/e so conducted that the 
atteritipn of the children is directed to the use of words in the 
sentence and the order in which they are arranged. 

The grammar lessons, especially when from the beginning 
they are based on analysis of sentences, should be fully utilized 
as training exercises in formal composition. 

4. Oral Composition. — Language lessons should form 
the staple of infant-school training, from the Babies’ Class 
upwards. First the thing is presented, then its mime^ lastly 
a statement with respect to it is made; e.g. The teacher holds 
up a spoon and asks “What is this?” To which the children 
reply “ It is a spoon”. — “ What have I ?” Answer: “ You have 
a spoon”. — “What can you sec?” Answer: “I can see a 
spoon”. Here are some of the simplest exercises in language 
in which even the youngest child maj^ take part. 

The “ Conversational Lessons ” of the infant school are of 
the greatest value as aids to oral composition. They train the 
eye to see and store the mind with facts ; they give the appro- 
priate name for the new fact taught; and they teach children 
to use the new word in a sentence, so as to give exiiression 
in words to the new idea. The ability to give voluntary ex- 
ll pression to a few ideas is of far more educational value than 
acquiring much information without the power of expression. 

Infant-school methods should be continued in a modified 
form in the senior school. The reading lesson oflPers a splendid 
field for training in oral composition. In the book there are 
certain facts stated in words ; but too often some of these words 
are but empty sounds conveying no ideas to the children. 
This is at once apparent when the teacher’s questions are so 
framed as to requir e the^ use of the word W th e children . 
Power to use or to fecoghfoe the use of a woruisthe true test 
to intelligent understanding. The reading lesson is a training 
in accurate expression. 
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Clifes subjects, especiaUy.^Object Lessons, and all oral lessons, 
ojffer %iiilar scope for training in elementary composition. 
Every request made by the child, and every answer given, 
should be invariably made in a complete sentence. That this 
may be done, the teacher must exercise care in the framing 
of his sentences, so that the answers required for the younger 
children need consist only of two or three words. As the 
chilc^advances in general attainments, the teacher should vary 
the scope of the question, so that answers of greater length 
are rendered necessary. In the highest class the children may 
be called on to give orally a short description of some scene 
witnessed or event Avhich has happened. 

5. Written Composition. — Under the old system of 
mechanical spelling a child spent the first four years of its life 
in the senior school endeavouring to cram, with more or less 
success, the Avhole of the words it met with in its reading- 
books. The result was, that at the age of ten or more, it was 
quite unable to form a sinii)le sentence accurately, either orally 
or in writing. The superficial nature of the training, even in 
spelling^ which this in(‘,thod allbrded, was shown by the errors 
the child made in reproducing in its own words the simple 
narrative exercises. 

For four years the child had been collecting a heterogeneous 
mass of words, with tlie use of the majority of which it was 
unfamiliar. It was then suddenly called upon to make these 
dry bones live. No wonder it failed in its efforts! Happily 
wiser counsels have prevailed. The child is now to be taught 
to recognize that words are living things. By a course of 
word-building lessons "it Is to watdi their growth; and then, 
by simple composition exercises, it is to learn their practical 
value in giving expression to its own thoughts and feeling. 

When a word is learnt it is to be at once used; it will thus 
become a part of the child’s vocabulary. Each ncAv word 
acquired represents a new power of expression, and stimulates 
the child to increased effort; it has an object in mastering 
new words. Interest, the great stimulus to success, is aroused ; 
therefore progress is easy and rapid. 

“The offered alternative of Composition for Dictation 
throughout the school will also give relief, inasmuch as the 
spelling of those words only which form the common vocabu- 
lary of children will be required in the four lowest standards. 
The practice of composing short sentences will also promote 
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the writing of correct English, and in some measure sup'^rsede 
the teaching of the formal rules of grammar.” (“InstKictions 

The training in oral composition given in the infant school 
will be at once utilized and supplemented by written composi- 
tion exercises. The function of words, phrases, and clauses 
will be explained in a familiar way without introducing the 
technicalities of grammar. , 

A strictly progressive and systematic course of work must 
be laid down; it may be divided into three stages — Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior, the latter representing the work of 
the highest classes in the school. 

6. Junior Stage. — For the youngest children the follow- 
ing are suitable exercises : — 

(1) The making of oral statements, in complete sentences, with 
regard to the qualities, uses, &c., of different familiar objects. 

(2) The transcription of sentences thus formed under the 
teacher’s guidance. 

(3) Supplying the ellipsis in a sentence^ as a training in the 
exact use of words. 

Independent written composition is not to be expected at 
this stage. The main object is to teach the function of words 
and their arrangement in sentences through the imitation exer- 
cise of transcription. , 

At this stage the use of grammatical terms is unnecessary. 
Without these the child may be made to grasp the idea of the 
function of the subject and predicate and their agreement, and 
the necessity for the object. The use of the adjective and the 
adverb may also be shown, as well as the way in which these 
words are formed from other words. The use of the pronoun 
as a substitute for the noun will be readily taught. The altera- 
tion necessary in order to turn a statement into a question should 
be shown; and the children should recognize that the same woixi 
may have different functions when used in other sentences. 

7. Intermediate Stage. — To the difife^rent kinds of exer- 
cises recommended as suitable for the previous stage, we may 

’ here add — 

(1) Formation of sentences with given words. 

(2^ The correction of faulty sentences. 

(3) The substitution of equivalent phrases and clauses for words 
and phrases. 

(4) Composing sentences about different familiar objects. 
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As^e lessons proceed, instruction will be given in the 
princi^bs of punctuation. 

At this stage the idea of the phrase and clause will be 
developed. Children will be shown the use of conjunctions 
and relative pronouns in combining simple sentences to form 
compound and complete sentences ; and the use of direct and 
indirect speech will be taught. ^ 

TliB aim at this stage is to give the children an insight into 
the structure of the senfence by means of phrases and clauses, 
so that they may be enabled profitably to undertake the 
Narrative Essay-writing of the senior stage. 

8. Senior Stage. — At this stage the exercises may con- 
sist of — 

I (1) The reproduction of a story read. 

; 1 (2) An essay on a familiar su])ject. 

’ ' A letter, either of a social or business character. 

’ Before children leave the elementary school they should be 
able to narrate an incident, to write a simple essay, and to 
compose a letter such as may at any time in their future life 
be necessary, tersely, logically, grammatically, and with some 
attempt at style. 

g. Narrative Composition. — The child’s first attempt 
at continuous, connected composition should ])e of a simple 
character. The narrative of an incident witnessed or a story 
read is a suitable exercise ; for it not only supplies the facts on 
which to found an essay, but determines the order in which 
these should be presented. 

To write an essay requires facts and ideas in which children 
are deficient, as well as a logical mind to determine the order 
in which these facts would ])c most suitably stated. 

The narrative is also a help in teaching composition; for, by 
listening to the story, the child receives a training in forms 
of literary expression, and its vocabulary is greatly enlarged. 
Narrative composition may, therefore, be considered a step- 
ping-stone to essay-writing, in which the child has to depend 
entirely on its own ability both in regard to the matter and 
arrangement of the essay. 

(a) Suitable stories. — The first stories presented for reproduc- 
tion should be very short; a narrative of five or six lines is 
ample. The story must be such as will excite the child’s in- 
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terest; and it must be read or narrated a sufficient nui?^er of 
times to fix the facts well in the memory. The “pointfr of the 
story should be obvious to the child; and if it is of an musing 
character, ills all the more attractive and suitable. 

R’oin these early narratives direct quotations should be 
excluded, unless children have undergone the full systematic 
training of tl)e early stages. The length and difficulty of the 
story \^ ill increase as confidence is gained. # 

(b) Communicating the stmg . — At first it is much better to tcU 
the story than to read it; the point we are aiming at, is original 
narrative, not the reproduction of the very words of the story. 
Some children have such retentive memories that a short story 
read twice can be reproduced almost word for word. In telling 
the story the teacher takes care, whilst maintiiining the order 
in which the facts are presented, to vary the phraseology ; the 
child is thus thrown on its own resources. The "point” of 
a story told is always better grasped than a story read. 

As the story is told, the teacher makes a brief analysis of it, 
point by point, on the black-board. 

When this is completed the stoiy is again told, so that the 
children may see how this skeleton is clothed. 

(c) Oral reproduction , — Too often the child is now set to re- 
produce the story in writing: this is a mistake; for ability to 
reproduce the story orally must precciie any writt en atteirip l; 
otherwise time is wasted and little good results. 

The teacher should take the first " point ^ of the skeleton 
^ outline and ask such questions that the answers will reproduce 
^ this part of the story. Tliese answers are then woven 'By^the 
cEildren iiitd'a complete statement in narrative form of this 
; part of the story. 

The child’s attempt is written by the teacher on the black- 
board and subjected to the criticism of the other members of 
the class and finally of the teacher, until all inaccuracies are 
rectified and a model statement is formed. This statement is 
now written on a second black-board. , 

And here let us add a word of caution as to the manner 
! in which the criticisms are made. Children are extremely 
I sensitive ; care must be taken, therefore, that the child’s feel- 
ings are not hurt or his efforts discouraged, by criticism. 
Give praise to any honest attempt; select what is good in 
the answer, and help the child to mould it into the correct 
form. 
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ByVritiiig the statement without punctuation marks, show 
their ^cessity; and, from previous teaching, draw from the 
children the appropriate marks to be used. 

Each part of the story will be treated in the same way, 
until the complete model appears on the second black-board. 
This should then be read collectively by the children. 

Turn the black-board, and call on the childrei! individually 
to taKe up the story, po^it by point, from the analysis, so that 
they again orally narrate the whole. As far as possible, avoid 
set phrases and aim at as great a variety in the mode of ex- 
pression as the subject allows. When the children can orally 
reproduce the story with ease, the first and most important 
stage is ended. 

(d) The story mitten . — The next step is to set the children to ] 
writ^ out the nanative with the help of the hlach-hoard skeleton, j 
When all have finished, place the model before the children j 
and allow them to correct their exercises from it. They should | 
themselves discover points omitted, the wrong order of events, i 
mis-spellings, and grammatical eiTors. 

The teacher then corrects these final attempts of the chil- 
dren, Characteristic errors are noted, and corrected with the 
help of the black-board. 

After listening to tjje teacher's black-board criticism, and 
studying the teacher’s corrections made in their own books, 
the children again Avrite the complete narrative, this time 
without the help of the black-board skeleton. 

All this cannot be done in one lesson; it may occupy three 
or four ; but until the children have learnt to reproduce one ; 
narrative wellj it is useless to take up the study of a second. / 
Principles are best learned in a limited area. * 

(e) Coirecting the story . — The correction of the stories is an 
important point; to be effectually done, it must be the work ^ 
of the teacher himself. Monitors may be used to mark mistakes 
in spelling, gi-ammatical errors, and points omitted, but the 
teacher’s Jinal correction is absolutely essential to progress. 
To leave an error uncorrected is to intensify the evil ; and, in 
addition, the teacher fails to get a grasp of the difficulties which 
the children experience. 

The correction may be made in part whilst the composition 
is in progress, by the teacher passing behind the children : this 
facilitates both individual and class correction of mistakes, 
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but the final correction should be made when the wlj(ole is 
completed. f '* 

I The teacher will do well to enter in his note-book for future 
; use characteristic mistakes in grammar, provincialisms, &c. 

1 These should, at frequent intervals, be dealt with from the 
\ black-board. 

Some distinguishing sign to indicate the character of the 
mistake, should be adopted ; the following marks have< been 
j found useful for this purpose : — Gr. = grammatical error ; Sp. = 
error in spelling; Rp. = repetition; Fs. = false sequence; Amb. 
- ambiguity; Tt. - tautology; Wr. - writing; Pn. - punctua- 
tion, &c. These signs should be entered in the margin. 

If the teacher attach a numerical mark to each of these indica- 
tive of the seriousness or otherwise of the error, by totalling 
the marks attached to the different classes of eiTors, he has 
a simple and accurate means of estimating the nature and 
number of the errors which occur. Thus an exercise to which 
is attached Gr. 7, Sp. 14, Rp. 2, Fs. 2, &c., shows the writer 
to be weak in grammar and spelling. 

10. Characteristic Errors.— Both in narrative and essay 
writing certain errors are constantly occurring. Each of these 
should be made the subject of special class teaching. It is a 
great mistake to attempt to correct too many errors Itt one 
J, time; the best plan is to select the most important, and to 
\ battle with this until it is conquered. Another will iEehlbe 
taken in hand; and so on, step by step, until all have been 
reviewed and uprooted. 

The grammatical errors so well known to experienced teachers 
are chiefly connected with the following, although there are 
many others; — 

(1) Agreement of the Subject and Verb , — Here we get — 

(a) The compound subject with “and” used with a 
singular verb, e.g. “The boy and girl was sent 
home < 

(h) A singular subject enlarged by a phrase ending with 
a plural noun, used with a plural verb, e.g, “The 
house built on piles begin to sink 
(c) Two singular subjects connected by ar^ nor, either 
...or, neither... nor, used with a plural verb, e.g. 
“ Either Dick or ^m were there ”, 
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(*A The Verb. — The commonest mistakes here are — 

^(a) The participle used for the past tense, e,g, “He 
done it 

(6) Incorrect sequence of tenses, e,g. “I shall go and 
lay down Conjunctions join the same tenses. 

(c) Sentences beginning with “there”, e,g. “There was 
five boys in the field ^ 

( 4 ) The Pronoun . — In this class we find — 

(a) Changes made in the number or person of the 
pronoun, e.g, “We saw the lion. I had a shot at 
him, and it fell dead ”. 

(h) Conjunctions should join the same cases, e.g. “All 
were invited, except you and 
(c) The use of the relative pronoun, e.g. ^^fVho are you 
talking to?” 

• (d) The pronoun after the verb “to be”, e.g. “I am 

sure it is her ”. 

(4) Clauses. — Omission of the verb in the principal sentence 
when a clause inter'Venes, e.g. “The men wfio stole the goods 
last week 

II. Essay Writing. — We have already stated wherein 
this subject is more difficult than narrative writing. The 
material for the essay to be supplied by the child; he must 
exercise a wise discrimination in deciding what to include and 
what to omit, and the chovseii matter must be presented in 
logical sequence: it is evident, therefore, that further tuition 
is necessary before the child can successfully cope with this 
form of exercise. 

The transition to essay w^riting will be made easier by a 
judicious selection of subjects for the child’s first attempts. 
The subjects chosen should bo those wdth which he is inti- 
mately acquainted by personal observation, and in which he 
feels an interest; thus the domestic animals, sports, &c., are 
useful and suitable subjects for essays. 

We must not ^ve children too much credit for knowledge 
with respect even to the most familiar things; the practical 
teacher knows that facts must be taught even about the best 
known subjects. Object lessons, lessons in experimental science, 
and descriptive geographical lessons, all afford excellent material 
for essays. The exercise is also helpful in fixing the matter 
of such lessons and testing the children’s grasp of the subject. 

^M247) H 
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Abstract themes, such as “Good government”, “Tas^ion”, 
&c., should be excluded, until children have attained c^sidcr- 
able proficiency; and then they are only adapted to advancea 
pupils. 

Logical arrangement is an important factor in successful 
essay writing; one of the teacher’s first efibrts is to impress 
this important, fact upon his pupils, and to enable them to 
decide on the main divisions into which the subject naturally 
falls. ' 

This suggests the division of sul)jects for essays into classes, 
each of which shall be studied individually, and suitable divi- 
sions discovered. A child will thus experience little difficulty 
in deciding on suitable “ headings ” for an essay (m an animal, 
a vegetable, a mineral, a natural phenomenon, a biography, a 
town, a sport, a trade, &c. Ih-actice should be given in the 
preparation of such “ headings ”. ^ 

When this part of the subject has been settled the facts 
appropriate to each sub-division should 1)0 acquired. In the 
early essays it should be possible to gain this information by 
an examination of the object itself, or a representation of it. 
The teacher’s questions should guide the children in this work, 
and the information gained should appear on the black-board 
in skeleton form. 

When the skeleton is completed the 'method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in narrative composition. The essay is 
orally composed by the children, point by point, and subjected 
to the criticism of both jmpils and teacher. When each point 
is accurately stated it is written on the black-board by either 
teacher or pupil. 

The essay is again composed by the children (the model 
essay being turned), and this is followed by the written effort, 
first with the aid of the skeleton, and then without it. 

The method of correction is the same as in the narrative 
exercise. 

This essay should be followed by anothei of the same class, 
requiring similar treatment; and a different class of subject 
should not be selected until the children have a thorough 
grasp of the method and arrangement of an essay on any 
subject which falls naturally into this class, and show consider- 
able facility in writing such an essay. 

Some teachers announce beforehand the subject chosen for 
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the essay, and require the children to collect information 
with^spcct to it from books or by observation. This is a 
good plan, especially if the children are supplied with the 
“headings” under which the essay is to be treated, so that 
their reading or observation receives direction. 

12. Letter Writing. — This exercise is most useful and 
instructive, and one, moreover, in which experience shows 
inslf action is needed. ^No child should leave our elementary 
schools unable to compose and write creditably a letter on any 
ordinary social subject, or a business letter, such as an appli- 
cation for a situation, or a letter of regret and apology to an 
employer for absence from business. 

It is not safe to assume that a child knows even how to 
head a letter correctly, the proper form of commencement 
under various circumstances, or a suitable mode of termina- 
tion. The correct form of addressing the envelope must not 
bo overlooked. 

If, in points such as these, the child need instruction, much 
more is this necessury in regard to the style of the body of 
the letter. Suitable styles for business and social letters 
sh<juld be thoroughly studied and practised. 

Encourage children to aim at directness of statement, clear- 
ness, and logical arrangement; and impress the importance of 
neatness, good writings and careful arrangement. 

This exercise should always be done on the ordinary note- 
paper. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The limited vocabulary of children, the lack of ideas, and the want 
of previous training in oral composition, make formal written composition 
exercises a difficulty. 

2. The teacher’s own language, reading, transcription, grammar, and 
oral lessons should all be utilized as aids. 

3. The “Conversational I.<essons’’ of the infant school afford valuable 
training in oral composition. Infant-school methods should be adapted to 
and continued in the senior school. 

4. Composition sh^ld be a subject of instniction throughout all classes 
of the school. 

5. A scheme of instruction should be drawn up suitable for junior, inter- 
mediate, and seni«)r pupils. 

6. Continuous narrative and essay writing should be reserved for the 
senior stage. The structure of the sentence should engage the attention 
of the younger children. 

7. Narrative is easier than essay writing. 

8. Oral composition should always pr€ced€ the written exercise. 
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0. The correction should be systematic and thorough. 

10. The teacher should make a collection of characteristic errors^ 

11. The treatment of the Essay is similar to the Narrative exerc]se« 

12. Letter writing should be taught. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the- best exercises you know in English composition, and the 
best way of correcting them. 

2. Point out some of the common mistakes *n the composition exercises 
of children as regards the use of relative pronouns^ conjunctions, and 
punctuation. 

3. After a class has reproduced in writing a short stoiy which you have 
previously read to them, what is your method of revising the exercise ? 

4. Show that grammar and composition may be taught simultaneously 
from the first. 

5. What are the chief points to be attended to in correcting the com- 
position exercise {e.g. a letter) of an older class ? 


Chapter XII.— FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. 

I. Importance of Arithmetic. — Probably more time 
is devoted in our elementary schools to the teaching of this 
subject than to any other. This is oc asioned partly by the 
inherent difficulty of the subject owing to our cumbrous system 
of weights and measures, but also because of the benefit de- 
rived from the study, affording, as it does, mental training and 
practical usefulness. 

The English have been called “A nation of shopkeepers”; 
the practical value of a knowledge of arithmetic to the manu- 
facturer, the tradesman, the mechanic, the clerk, the accountant, 
&c., is therefore at once apparent. To the methodical house- 
wife, as well as to the child in its games, it is alike equally 
useful. 

But to be of value in business, calculations must be made 
quickly and accurately; this is only attained 'oy much practice. 

As a means of mental training, arithmetic is the most im- 
portant subject of the elementary school curriculum. Nothing 
need be taken for granted; every truth is capable of demon- 
stration, and each new truth is seen to grow out of what has 
preceded. Thus the child is trained to investigate, to think 
in logical sequence, and to advance step by step along a chain 
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of rfcsoning, until the desired truth is demonstrated. In this 
proce^ the child learns the value of methodical arrangement 
and clearness of statement ; he is taught to discern the essential 
from the non-essential, and to seize on that which is useful 
for his purpose; he is trained to habits of close attention and 
fixity of purpose, knowing no rest till the end is attained. 
Each successful effort tends to make him naore and more 
cor^cious of his powers, and implants a spirit of self-reliance 
and perseverance. « 

Qualities such as these are of the greatest value in all the 
affairs of life; hence, when this training is given, the large 
amount of time devoted to arithmetic is fully justified. 

2. Arithmetic Taught for its Practical Value.— 

When this is the sole motive of the teacher, his one aim is to 
make children merely good calculators. Notation is taught 
wj^h little or no explanation of the theory of number; tables 
are committed to memory as a task without their structure 
being explained; rules by which certain results may be arrived 
at are committed t (Mnomory ]>y mechanical repetition, and their 
successful application secured by much practice. 

The result of such teaching, under a strict disciplinarian, is 
to produce accurate work in the lower stages of the subject, 
and in any class of question which is of a mechanical nature; 
but where the question is a little involved, and thought is 
necessary in order to determine the several steps by which 
the required result may be attained, then there is a complete 
collapse. 

We hope that such meagre teaching is now to be rarely met 
with in our schools. 

3. Arithmetic Taught for Mental Training and for 
its Practical Value. — Undoubtedly, securing practical re- 
sults must claim a large share of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion, since those are of great importance; but with skilled 
teaching and by the adoption of good methods, we contend 
that practical results need not be sacrificed to mental training, 
but that both may advance together, hand in hand, to their 
mutual advantage. 

If we teach with this object in view, we must be content to 
advance more slowly in the early stages than is the case when 
results only are aimed at. We may rest assured, however, 
that if progress is slow, it is also sure, and that in the end the 
goal will be reached quite as quickly, and with far greater ease 
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and pleasure to the children. Moreover, we shall have ^med 
our children to thinks not to act like machines. ^ 

The children are investigators^ the teacher is but a guide', he 
brings certain things before them, shows them what to observe, 
and helps them to draw the right inference. The child ad- 
vances step by step, not blindly, but with a full knowledge 
of the road by»which he is travelling, until the end is reached, 
and the results of his observations are focused under# the 
teacher’s guidance into one short ruV^ easily learnt, remem- 
bered, and applied, heavuse it is niulerstood: even if forgotten, 
he knows the way, and can again travel along the same road 
and arrive at the same point. 


Herein lies the great difierence in the two methods of 
teaching; the starting-point of one is the goal of the other. If 
the arithmetical exercise is to be of any value as a means of 
mental training, the child must not only know what to do, but 
why it is done. He must not adopt a particular rule for solving 
a problem because it appears to be of a similar character to 
others solved in the same way; but he iLust be able to state 
why the rule adopted must give the required result. An ex- 
planation which is not the result of the child’s own observation 
and experience, but is learnt and rcjieated j^arf&tsfashion, is of 
no educational value. \ 

In the earliest stages we must not expect children m be able 
to state verbally the leason for all they do ; it is quite jBufficient 
at this stage jf the child shows by its answers to the questions 
we propose that it understands the principles involved in the 
method of solving. 

Under this system of teaching problematic work is always 
done with success, because the child has been taught to reason. 
To such children the way in which the sum is worded is of 
little importance ; it can recognize a rule under any disguise. 

This is the kind of teaching which young teachers should 
prepare themselves to give ; it will add zest to their teaching 
and secure the interest and attention of the children. 


4* Departmental View of the Teaching. — That the 
Department requires this twofold aspect of arithmetical in- 
struction to characterize the teaching, is shown by the follow- 
ing extracts from the Instructions to n.M. Inspectors : — 

“It will be right to report that this subject has been well 
taught if 51 per cent at least of the scholars examined work 
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the ^oblem (i.e, not necessarily give a correct solution, but 
make %n intelligent attempt at its solution), and answer cor- 
rectly three questions out of the four, or give correct answers 
to three questions, one of which must be the problem”. 

“ Satisfy yourself that the reasons of arithmetical processes 
have been properly explained and understood. This is a 
department of school-work which has been miiiph overlooked. 
There is in an elementary school course scarcely any more 
effective discipline in thinking than is to be obtained from 
an investigation of the principles which underlie the rules of 
arithmetic. It is therefore desirable that you should very 
frequently ask the teacher of the class to give a demonstrative 
lesson on this subject ; and he should so work out an example 
on the black-board as to make the reason for every step of the 
process intelligible and interesting to the scholars. When chil- 
dr^n obtain answers to sums and problems by mere mechanical 
routine, without knowing why they use the rule, or when, on 
receiving a question or a problem, they ask, ‘ What rule is it 
in'?’ they cannot bc^said to have been well instructed in arith- 
metic. The Code provides that in the lowest three standards, 
if the managers so desire, the intelligence of the class may 
be tested by sums worked with the help of the black-board, 
instead of by the written exercises, which will only be needed 
to test the accuracy mid neatness of the work.” 

The first extract demands accuracy in the working, the 
second mental training. 

5, General Essentials of Success.— The* oung student 
who would be a good teacher of arithmetic, should bear in 
mind the following facts : — 

(1) Arithmetical truths must be taught by demmistration . — The 
well-known educational axioms, “ Proceed from the known to 
the imknown ” and “From the concrete to the abstract”, are 
specially applicable to this subject. In the first steps the 
child’s introduction to Number must be through the senses of 
sight and toxich. m 

(2) The same truth must be presented in a variety of forms . — 
Any stereotyped form of statement is fatal to true progress. 
The child must not only know that 20 from 30 leaves 10, but 
that the difference between 20 and 30 is 10; that 30 is 10 wore 
than 20, that 20 is 10 less than 30, &c. 

(3) One truth must be well mastered before another is attempted . — 
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In this subject especially the teacher’s motto must be ksten 
slowly”. Allow the child time to become conscious of hs own 
power before urging it forward. 

(4) Advance must be gradual. — Too much must not be at- 
tempted at any one time. The advance at each stage must be 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible; the child must walk, 
not run. “ Sfow and steady wins the race.” 

(5) Revision must he frequent. — Fevetish haste results in pre- 
mature break-down. Having climbed the hill pause to survey 
the road along which you have travelled, and gain fresh 
strength to encounter the difficulties which still lie ahead. 

The young teacher is too prone to rush ahead in order to 
show progress, forgetting that if the foundation be not secure 
the whole superstructure built on it must, sooner or later, 
topple over. 

Little children require frequently to retrace their steps that 
they may keep in mind the road by which they have travelled. 

(6) The questions m,ust he p'actical . — The- child must feel an 
interest in what it does ; this will be the case if it perceives 
that the knowledge it is gaining helps it in its games, in its 
dealings with its companions, in its errands for mother, &c. 
In the earliest stages the questions should apply to things by 
which it is surrounded, things in whig^i it feels an interest, 
such as its pets, its playthings, &c. 

6. Infant^^Arithmetical Training. — Right methods are 
all important ; future success depends wholly on the foundation 
laid in the infant school. The pernicious practices sometimes 
taught or allowed in the infant school become so firmly in- 
grained that they are most difficult to eradicate when the 
child reaches the senior school. That this is the case is shown 
by the finger-counting too often observable even in some of 
the senior classes. 

Many of these practices arise from a mistaken notion of 
what the proper work of an infant school is. “The chief 
object should be to train the children to see the simplest 
relations between numbers, and to deal readily with small 
numbers ” {Mr. Williams, E.M.L). 

Since the Code prescribes no scheme of work, but leaves 
the teacher to do what she feels best for her little ones, some 
teachers think it is necessary for them to teach slate arith- 
metic dealing with hundreds, &c., of the value of which these 
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little ^es have no conception. To such teachers we would 
comme!^ the following extract: — “Arithmetic often (in thb 
lower standards of seiiior schools) becomes a mere abstract or 
mechanical exercise, and is not made to rest upon simple 
questions of common life within the knowledge and observa- 
tion of the scholars, nor is it always sufficiently an exercise in 
reasoning’^ (Circular 332); and add in the wor^s of Circular 
322~^“It is the experience of many good teachers that by 
the adoption of such methods {Jdndergarten) it is found to be 
unnecessary before the sixth year is passed ... to do any 
formal arithmetic work on slates 

The principle of teaching applicable to the infant school, 
“learn by doing”, well defines the limit of arithmetical work 
at this stage; knowledge must be the result of experience] every 
operation must be performed by the child ; all arithmetical 
progress must be the result of “the observant use of the 
organs of sense, especially those of sight and touch ” (Circular 
322). Hand and eye are the instruments of progress. 

7. A Suitable Iirfant Syllabus. — Infant vsehool teachers 
would do well to study “Course B” arithmetic for Standard L; 
for it is drawn up on the same principle as should regulate 
their work. From this it will be seen that a child who is 
ready to pass into Standard II. has never been called upon to 
deal with any number greater than 99. 

The lack of wisdom, therefore, in requiring infants to deal 
with hundreds and even thousands, is at once apparent. 

The following syllabus, well mastered, will bfe an ample 
preparation for the senior school : — 

Third Class. — The simple relation of numbers to 5. Nota- 
tion to 5. Counting objects to 20. 

Second Class. — The simple relation of numbers to 10. Nota- 
tion to 10. Counting objects to 50. 

First Class. — The simple relation of numbers to 20. Nota- 
tion to 20. Counting objects to 100, Value of money 
to 20 pence. Ability to deal with questions relating 
to the foot, yard, day, week, pound, ounce, dozen, 
score, &c., in which the numbers do not exceed 20. 

When work is based on a syllabus such as this, the children 
must be prepared to show how results are obtained, and to 
solve the question before the class with concrete objects. 

Questions involving the principles of addition, subtraction, 
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multiplication, and division may be given at each staM within 
^he prescribed limits. ^ 

The (piickness and dexterity shown will form an important 
factor in judging the success of the teaching. 

The children should be trained to give their answers in 
complete sentences. 

Children who show proficiency in the work of the above 
syllabus, are far better prepared for the work of the senior 
school than those who are able to mechanically work difficult 
sums on slates without understanding any of the operations 
involved. 

8 . Specimen Questions (Second Class ). — It may help the 
young teacher better to grasp the scope of the work, if we 
give a few specimen questions confined to one number (8) to 
show the great variety of forms in which the question on such 
a simple number may be stated. Even these may be easily 
extended. 

Addition and Subtraction — ^ 

(1) 5 boys and 3 girls sit on a form. How many children 
are there 1 

(2) John has 5 marbles. His three brothers each gave 
him 1. How many marbles has he now? 

(3) I have 8 children. 5 of theiVi are boys. How many 
girls are there ? 

(4) 3 apples are on a plate. I place 5 more apples there. 
How raany'.ipples are on the plate now ? 

(5) A blind man has 3 pennies. 5 little girls each gave 
him 1 penny. How many pennies has he now ? 

(6) 8 children are each to have a book. I have given a 
book to each of 3 children. How many more books have I to 
give away ? 

(7) John has 8 marbles and Willie has 5. How many 
marl)les has John more than W’^illie ? 

(8) liose wants to buy a doll which costs 8 pennies. She 
has only 3 pennies. How many more perfaies does she want 1 

(9) On a plate were 8 cherries. Willie took 5 of them and 
Jack took 3. How many cherries were left? 

[The reader will see that in the above questions we have 
dealt only with the components 5 and 3; as many similar 
questions may be asked with respect to each pair of com- 
ponents, 7 ana 1, 6 and 2, 4 and 4.J 
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Mu^plication and Division — 

(10) i boys each buy a penny bun. How many buns do 
they buy altogether? 

(11) I have 8 pennies. To how many boys can I give 
1 penny each ? 

(12) I bought 2 balls which cost 4 pennies each. How 

many pennies did I spend ? » 

(13^ Mother gave me 8 pennies to buy sugar which cost 
4 pence for 1 pound. '*How many pounds of sugar did I 
buy ? 

(14) How many farthings are there in 2 pennies? 

(15) I gave 2 apples to each of 4 little girls. How many 
apples did I give away ? 

(16) There are 8 sweets in my hand. How many little 
girls can each take 2 sweets? 

(L7) On this table were 8 pencils. 4 boys came and between 
them took them all. Each boy took the same number. How 
many pencils did each boy take? 

(18) Here are 8 h^ilfjiennics. How many pennies will you 
give me for them? 

(19) I have 4 pennies. To how’- many girls can I give a 
halfpenny ? 

Fractions and 

(20) Here are 4 oranges. I cut each in halves. How many 
halves have 1? 

(21) A butcher sold half a pig to each of 8 pefsons. How 
many pigs did he sell ? 

(22) Here is a packet of sweets. I take a half of them. 
What part is loft for you ? 

(23) If 1 have 4 sweets in my share, how many sweets have 
you? 

(24) How many sweets w^ere there in the w^hole packet? 

(25) What number is the half of 8 ? 

f 26) How many^twos are there in 8 ? 

(27) I divide 8 oranges among 4 little boys. How many 
oranges does each boy get? 

(28) What part of 8 is 2 ? 

(29) I cut away a quarter of a cake. What part of the 
cake is left ? 

(30) A quarter of a cake is worth 2 shillings. What is the 
w’hole cake worth ? 
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Mixed Exercises — 

(31) I have 8 pennies and buy 2 tops at 3 pence eai^. How 
many pennies have I left? 

(32) 3 boys and 2 girls were sent home, and then there 
were 3 girls left. Hoav many children were there at first? 

f 3) A boy has 8 marbles. He keeps 2 marbles for himself, 
gives the rest to John and William. How many marbles 
does each get, if each has the same number ? r 

(34) 2 girls have 2 pennies each, S,nd 4 boys have 1 penny 
each. How many pennies have they altogether ? 

(35) On Monday and Tuesday I had 3 sums right. On 
Wednesday I had 2 sums right. How many sums did I get 
right in the three days ? 

[The teacher will see that questions 31-35 are based upon 
3 + 34-2 = 8; other series of numbers as 5 + 2 + 1, may be used 

in the same way.] 

g. Difficulties to be Encountered. — “Fore warned is 
fore-armed”; the young teacher will, Lherefore, do well to 
become acquainted with the difficulties which the subject pre- 
sents, so that means may be devised for overcoming them. 
The chief difficulties which face the infant teacher are : — 

(1) Conveying the idea of Number in the Abstract. — At 

first the child has no conception of the meaning of 2. It 
understands what is meant by 2 apples, 2 books, (fee., but not 2. 

Question^, in abstract number should not be given below the 
upper part of the middle division ; and then only immediately 
after dealing with the same numbers in the concrete. 

(2) Associating Niunber with its Arbitrary Sign. — This 
is a further step in advance. The child has not only to recog- 
nize number in the abstract, but its sign has to recall the idea 
of number associated with it. 

(3) Teaching the Principle of the Decimal System of Nota- 
tion. — This always proves a stumbling-block, and too often 
no aiiewfpi is made to teach it. After having learnt to associate 
a particular value with each of the 9 digits, the child then has 
to further learn that this value varies according to the msiiim 
of the digit. The 1 no longer represents one unit omy, but 
when associated with another figure and placed to the left of 
it, it represents 1 ten or 10 units. 

(4) Fixing in the child’s mind the Belation and Properties 
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of NuMer, 80 that it can quickly, accurately, and intelligently 
perforiH^he operations of Edition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

Do not despise these difficulties; they are very real ones. 
The battle of the science and art of arithmetic is to be fought 
and won in this limited curriculum. ITow the child is taught, 
is of the utmost importance to future success. The tender age 
of the^nipils but increases the difficulty and makes thoughtful 
preparation and skilled teaching all the more necessary. 

10 . Dangers to be Avoided. — Experience shows that 
much of the want of success in this subject of infant school 
instruction, is due to one or more of the following : — 

(1) Too great a hurry. — To the young teacher, half a dozen 
lessons devoted to teaching number 2 to the Babies* Class, 
appears a great waste of time. The work is so extremely 
simple to them, that they think it must be so to the Babies 
also. 

(2) IVaut of appreemtion of children's difficulties. — Because the 
little one knows that 1 apple and 1 apple are 2 apples, the 
teacher tfikes it for granted that the child should be equally 
able at oim to toll that 1 cat and 1 cat are 2 cats. If this 
step is mastered, then the child must equally know, without being 
taught, that given 1 apple, 1 apple more is wanted to make 
2 apples. 

But each of these points presents a real difficulty to the 
little ones we are considering, and it requires sktlled teach- 
ing to bring these elementary truths home to the limited 
intelligence of these little children. The teacher should demour 
strate everything, and take nothing for granted. 

(3) Mechanical methods. — The temptation to adopt these is 
very great; the right methods are so long and laborious; 
mechanical methods will produce a certain class of results with 
such comparative ease. This is the danger ; results, not training, 
too often become tjjie teacher’s aim. The fingers are always 
within reach; it is so easy to produce results by counting 
them, and it can be done behind the back, so is not seen. 

How comparatively easy it is to teach addition by counting 
the panes of glass in the window, or by counting nine children 
placed in the front row. But if the Inspector make these con- 
ditions impossible by requiring hands to be placed on the head 
in full view, by removing the class out of sight of the window, 
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or by removing some of the children from the fronyrow, a 
more or less complete collapse follows. What heneijp do the 
children derive from such teaching ? 

(4) Want of unifoimity of system, — The children have just 
given an answer to a simple arithmetical question, and the 
Inspectq^ turns to the teacher and asks “ How did they work 
thatf^ and the reply comes “In their heads If the Inspector 
be not satisfied, and again ask “But how?” too frequenr'iy, in 
the case of young teachers, the answbr comes “I don’t know”. 

Here there has evidently been no systematic teaching; a few 
bright children have remembered points of a number of mis- 
cellaneous lessons. 

Occasionally there is no one definite system recognized and 
made compulsory throughout the school. Each teacher is 
allowed to teach the method she prefers, with the result that 
when children are promoted, all the work has to be done, over 
again before the new children can make any progress. 

(5) Lack of sufficient concrete illustrations. — There must be one 
system of leaching; but when the truth is once grasped by 
means of the system adopted, then an abundance of other con- 
crete objects should be used to impress the fact. 

(6) Allouing knowledge to slip . — When knowledge is once 
acquired it should never l)e allowed to fade, but should be 
kept fixed in the mind })y frequent reVision. Isolation of the 
rules is accountable for this both here and in the senior school. 

II. Apparatus Used. — Among the apparatus used in 
teaching Number are the following: — 

(1) The Ball-frame or Abacus. — This is a square wooden 
frame across which are 10 wires (formerly 12), and on each 
wire are 10 balls (formerly 12) variously coloured. In the 
best of these there is a sliding black-board hiding the balls not 
required, and on which figures can be written. 

The frame should be large and the balls bright; and the 
children should be able to see only the l^ills with which the 
question deals. 

If the system of teaching be based upon the ball-frame, the 
children must have frames which exactly correspond. Demon- 
stration is not sufficient ; the child must itself handle. 

This piece of apparatus has been long in use. It has the 
advantage of presenting Number in the concrete. If the chil- 
dren are supplied with similar frames, it allows the operations 
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to be y^formed by both teacher and pupil. It also helps to 
explaiii^e decimal system of notation. 

It does not, however, possess the advantage of associating a 
definite form with each number, sufficiently distinct to enable 
the children to differentiate one number from another when the 
kills are removed out of sight ; consequently the operations con- 
nected with each number must be committed to memory ; and 
if th^result be forgotten, the child has no mental picture by 
which it may be recalled. » Children work well whilst the balls 



are in sight, but when 1;hey are removed a great difficulty is 
often felt. 

Unless the frame is provided with the black-board slide 
there is no means of associating the sign with "Its concrete 
representation. 

(2) Number Pictures. — This system of teaching Number is 
recommended by the Department in Circular 322. Its great 
distinctive advantage over other systems is that each number is 
rejnrsented in the concrete by a definite shape, which is impressed 
on the memory, and can be used when the pictures themselves 
are withdrawn. 

These pictures may be made with cardboard tablets, cubes, 
shells, &c., by the children themselves. The advantages of the 
system will be seen from a description of the leading features 
of one of the most effective: — 

“The Vivid Arithmetic Sheets for Number“La3riug ' — 

I. The Number-Pictures are printed in colours, and hence 
are bright and attractive to the little ones. 
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2. The value of each of the numbers 1 to 20 is in^ressed 
on the memory by a distinct mental picture. 

3. The difference in the value of numbers is^at once 
apparent to the eye, 

4. In each Number-Picture the concrete and the abstract 
are combined. 

$. The Number-Pictures allow all the components of the 
number to Be vividly shown, both in the concrete aijd the 
, abstract, so that — 

(a) The truth of the equality of each pair of components 

with the number itself, is self-evident to the eye. 

(b) The picture of each pair of components is so vividly 

impressed upon the mind through the eye, that the 
mention of one component immediately recalls the 
other. 

6. The Number-Pictures represent pictorially our system 
of notation. (See p. 202.) 

7. The Number-Pictures can be easily reproduced by the 
children with coloured tablets, forming* a kindergarten occu- 
pation. 

8. The Number-Pictures illustrate pictorially the processes 
of the four simple rules. 

These points will be understood by referring to the coloured 
plate annexed, and to page 202. 

(3) Miscellaneous Articles. — Concrete illustrations of any 
kind may be used for teaching, e,g. sticks, both single and tied 
in bundles of 10; buttons fastened on cards, marbles in bags, 
counters, &c. 

12. Two Methods of Teaching Addition and Sub- 
traction. — Omitting the plan sometimes followed of allowing 
children to arrive at the result by the mechanical process of 
solving each question by counting in units, there are two 
recognized methods — 

(1) By means of the Components of Numbers.— The com- 
ponents of all numbers to 10 are thoroughly impressed by 
means of the pictures of Number which the children themselves 
make with coloured tablets. In dealing with numbers above 
10 the child always warks through the 10 where this is necessary, 
making use of the components already learnt. 

The picture tells the child that 3 and 2 are 5, and that 3 
from 5 leaves 2. 



SPECIMENS 


» TO ILLUSTRATE THE TREATMENT OF NUMSSII IN 

I THE VIVID ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 

Fig. X. 
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In adding 13 and 2 the child makes use of this knowledge, 
and says 3 and 2 are 6 ; 1 ten and 5 are 16. 

So in^ from 15, the child takes the three from the 5 leaving 
2; which with the 1 ten gives the required answer 12. 

This is all pictorially represented and is easily grasped by 
the children. 

A few numbers require the working through the ten, e.g. 7 -f- 5. 
The ^hild knows that 7 and 3 make 1 ten, and 2, the other 
component of 5, placed Ifeside this, gives the answer 12. This 
decomposition of 5 is pictorially shown, as well as the final 
result. 

Fractions and multiples are also graphically represented and 
taught in connection with each number. (See p. 209.) 

The elements of the multiplication and division tables, as 
well as the processes of multiplication and division, are thus 
taught in connection with the operations of addition and sub- 
traction. 

The advantages ol^this method of teaching are — 

{a) In the earliest stages the child always deals with small 
numbers, the concrete representation of which he can handle 
and apprehend. 

ih) The four rules are taught together, and thus the relation 
of one to the other is l:|gtter recognized and impressed ; more- 
over, greater scope is given for a variety of questions, which 
excite and maintain interest. 

(c) Results are not obtained by minting in uniJk, a practice 
so difficult to eradicate when once acquired. 

(d) The operations connected with the working of the four 
rules strengthen the child's grasp of the decimal system, and 
make subsequent work intelligent and easily acquired. 

(e) The memory is not taxed to as great an extent as in the 
other systems. 

(/) Calculations are performed with greater ease and accu- 
racy when once the method is grasped. 

(2) By means oAhe Tables. — When this system is followed, 
the addition and subtraction tables must be committed to 
memory to 10 + 10, and 20 - 1. 

But even then there is a new step to be learnt before higher 
numbers can be dealt with, e,g, 19 + 7. The child first has to 
find from the tables that 9 + 7 are 16, and then that 10 and 
16 are 26. 

(M247) 


o 
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So with 9 from 26 ; the child must find from the tables that 
9 from 16 leaves 7, and then that 10 and 7 are 17. 

From this it will be seen that the tables are only serviceable 
in dealing with the smaller numbers ; and that a fresh principle 
must be taught when w^e wish to teach the addition and sub- 
traction of numbers above these. 

Whore ihis. system is adopted the addition and subtraction 
tables should be taught together^ not separately, as is too ^f ten 
the case. i 

Column {a) and column (6) should be constructed, side by 
side, and committed to memory. 


(a) 

1111 

12 3 4 


( 6 ) 

2 3 4 5 

1111 


2 3 4 5 


&c. 


1 


2 3 

’‘(fco.'” 


4 


These tables must be constructed from direct observation of 
objects, and not simply written and committed to memory. 

The system requires loss skill in teaching, and if the table be 
thoroughly knowm, any result contained in it can })e recovered, 
if forgotten, by mechanically repeating the table through till 
the required number is reached. 

The system is a burden on the memory, and in the higher 
numbers has as w'^e have seen, to be supplemented. Unless 
the child has learnt the tables so thoroughly that any result 
is at once able to be given, the whole table has to be gone 
through, and the answers are obtained very slowly. The 
usual practice is first to teach the addition of 1 to each digit; 
consequently babies, at the very threshold of arithmetical work, 
have to deal with a large number like 10, which is not so 
readily represented in the concrete. 

The teacher should carefully weigh the merits of the two 
systems; but having once decided which i& considered prefer- 
able, this should be adhered to and worked systematically. 
We prefer the component system as being more educational 
and thorough. 

13. Numeration and Notation. — Number may be ex- 
pressed either by words or figures, e,g. ten, 10. When we 
teach children to express Number by vmds, we teach muiierar 
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tion, but when Number is expressed by figures^ this is called 
notation. It is evident, therefore, that numeration may be 
expres^d orally or in writing; at the stage we are considering, 
the work is all oral. 

When a number of objects are placed before children, and 
they are required to count them or in some other way to 
estimate their number, this is an exercise in numeration; if the 
child is required to express the number by a figure on its 
slate, this is notation. is evident, therefore, that numeration 
and notation should be taught concurrently. When the idea 
of the number is developed, this should at once be followed by 
the sign which expresses it. 


The style of figure in the lowest class should be of the 
simplest possible character, and made within squares or ob- 
longs, e,g . — 






In teaching the notation of numbers above 10 , the “place 
value ” of the ten’s figure should be indicated by an increase 
in the size of the figure. At first the relative value of the 
figures may be indicated roughly by drawing them to scale on 
the squared side of t4e black-board, e.g. 13 would be repre- 
sented by a 1 drawn along the sides of ten squares, and the 
3 by a figure occupying the height of three squares. 

14 . The Teacher and her Class. — Tlie arithmetic 
lesson is a good test of the ability of an infants’ teacher. A 
bright, cheerful, sympathetic manner is a great help in secur- 
ing the interest of every child ; this must be attained, because 
where there is no interest there will be no self-efibrt, an indis- 
pensable condition of successful teaching. An alert teacher will 
distribute her questions well throughout the class so as to keep 
all at work, and will not take the answers of a few forward 
children alone; sjje will remember individual children’s points 
of difficulty, and will never be tired of demonstrating and pre- 
senting the same point under a variety of aspects, so that it 
may become firmly impressed; and she will revert again and 
again to questions which have occasioned difficulties. 

Emulation will be aroused and the children stimulated to 
work, by placing on one side of the class a few of those who 
answer well^ to be appealed to only when the answer is not to 
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be obtained from the other members of the class. Backward 
children will be placed where they are always directly under 
the teacher's eye, and a large proportion of the questions will 
be addressed to them. 

Number, taught by means of Pictures as an occujpationf 
enables the teacher to see that each child is at work. Since 
the result of ^ach operation worked by the children is before 
them, if the answering is not general it must spring from ‘lack 
of skill on the part of the teacher. ' 

15. Arithmetic as an Aid to Language. — The arith- 
metic lesson is well adapted as an aid to language; for it 
requires the statement of facts which have come under the 
direct observation of the child, and of the results which have 
been worked out by its own efforts. Even in the Babies' 
Class, answering in complete sentences should be cultivated; 
this can be obtained only by imitation. The teacher does a 
certain action, and the children imitate the action. The teacher 
then states in as short a sentence as possible ’vhat has been 
done, and the children repeat the teacher^s statement. The teacher 
and children now repeat the action together, and the children 
make the statement descriptive of the action, e.g . — Let us 
suppose counting from the ball-frame is being taught, and 
that the teacher shows one ball. The yhildren should not say 
“One", or even “One ball", but “I see one ball”. When 
another ball is added, the children say “I see two balls”; 
and so on. 

On a future occasion, when the same process is repeated, 
another form of statement should be taught, e.g. “ There is one 
ball ”, “ There are two balls ”, &c. 

In this way the arithmetic lesson may be made to yield valu- 
able training in clear and exact statement of the simple facts 
which come directly under the observation of the children. 

16. A Counting Lesson for Babies. — Before formal 
lessons on the relation and properties of Nun^ber are attempted, 
the children should be made familiar with the names of the 
numbers to be used ; this may be done by means of lessons in 
counting. 

To be successful in this exercise the children must be supplied 
with objects similar to the teacher's ; there should be as great 
a variety of objects as possible. The children must imitate ai 
the proper time the teacher’s actions and words. 
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TO COUNT TWO. 

First step. Conversation on the Articles used.— Whatever is 
to be counted should first be talked about, so as to arouse the 
children’s interest in it; e.g. The colour and shape of the 
tablets in Number-laying, the balls in Gift L, or the beads of 
the ball-frame. • 

Second step. Counting Collectively by Imitation. — The 
teacher takes up a red square and holds it before her; the 
children imitate the action. She then lays it on the desk or 
slate and says, “I have one red square”. The children imitate 
the teacher’s action and repeat her words. Another square is 
then taken up by all and laid on the desk, and the children 
repeat after the teacher, ‘T have two red squares”. The same 
process will be repeated with the blue squares, and then with 
the brown. 

In the same way the children will count their thumbs, ears, 
arms, hands, eyes, <tc., until the actions and words have be- 
come quite familiar. 

Third step^. Collective Counting without the Teacher^s aid. 

— The teacher asks the children to count out two red squares, 
two blue, or two brown ones. To count their thumbs, eyes, 
ears, &c. This they flo, accompanying each with the same 
actions and words as in the second step, except that on 
this occasion the work is done without the assistance of the 
teacher. ** 

Fourth step. Individual Counting. — Children are now called 
on individually to perform any of the above exercises, and to 
accompany them by the appropriate action and words. 

Fifth step. The Eecognition of Number. — The object of this 
step is to accustom the children mentally to count with rapidity 
the number of articles placed before them, and quickly to 
i*ecognizo a givei;^ number of things at sight. The teacher 
holds up two of any article, e,g, two pencils, and the children 
at once say, see two pencils”. 

Individual children are then asked to come and select two 
out of a number of articles, e,g, two oranges. As each is taken, 
words expressive of the action should be used, e.g , — 


“I have one orange”. 


“I have two oranges”. 
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17. A LESSON ON NUMBER 2. 

A. Taught by the Ball-Frame. 

Apparatus, — Each child to have a ball-frame similar to the 
teacher’s. Plenty of miscellaneous objects, such as buttons, 
pencils, sticks, fc.&c. 

First step. Counting.— -The counting lesson on two is^first 
revised by requiring the children to* count out — first collec- 
tively, then individually — two red, two blue, or two white 
beads. 

Second step. Development of the idea, 1 -f 1 == 2. — The 

teacher sets out one red bead, and the children imitate the 
action and say, “I have one red bead”. The teacher places 
a blue bead on the same wire; the children imitate and say, 
“1 have one blue bead”. The teacher then places the two 
beads close togethery and the children imitate. The beads are 
then counted, and the children say, “I have two beads”. 

The beads are then slightly separated by teacher and children, 
and all repeat, “ One red bead {touch the red head) and one 
blue bead {touch the blue head) make two beads {hing both heads 
together again) ”. 

Eepeat the same exercise with beads of other colours. Place 
figures to represent the process on the black-board. The teacher 
now gives exercises with various articles placed before the 
children. 

Third step. Development of the idea, 2 - 1 = 1. — The teacher 
shows two red beads; the children imitate and say, “I have 
two red beads”. The teacher now places her hand on one 
bead; the children imitate and say, “One bead taken from 
two beads {here the head is drawn away and covered with the hand) 
leaves one bead”. 

This exercise is repeated with beads of another colour. 
Place figures on the black-board to show the operation. The 
teacher now gives exercises with various obfects placed before 
the children. 

Fmirth step. Development of the idea, Twice 1 = 2. — First 
teach that twice means 2 times. The teacher strikes the bell 
and asks for the number of times it was struck. The children 
say, “You stnick the bell once'\ The teacher then strikes the 
bell twice slowly, and the children say, “ You struck the bell 
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iwice^\ The children are now told to hold up their hands iwicBy 
to shut their eyes tvdce^ &c., until the meaning of this word is 
thoroughly grasped. 

The teacher then shows one red ball; the children imitate 
and say, “I show one red ball once*\ Another red ball is then 
placed forward by all, and the children say, “ I show one red 
ball iwice'\ The balls are then counted, and the children say 
Twice 1 are 2” 

Numerous similar exercises are now given. 

Fifth step. Development of the idea that 1 is contained in 2 
twice. — The teacher and children show 2 red balls and say, 
“I have 2 red balls”. One ball is now covered with the hand 
and the children say, “ I take away one ball once ” {here the 
ball is thrown hack). The hand is now placed on the other 
ball and the children say, “ I take away one ball twice. 1 ball 
taken twice from 2 balls leaves no ball”. 

Repeat the same exercise with other articles. 

Sixth step. Miscellaneous Exercises. — A number of questions 
will now be given Ijearing on the w’ork taught, but relating to 
other objects. 

Note. — The young teacher must not suppose that the above 
sketch would form one lesson ; it may profitably be spread OA^er 
five or six lessons. ^ 

B. Taught by means of Number-Pictures. 

As our space is limited, we must refer the leader to pp. 17- 
22 of “Hand and Eye Arithmetic” for a full lesson on “Num- 
ber 2”, taught through number- pictures, as well as for a com- 
plete course of arithmetic lessons, covering the whole work of 
the infant school, from the Babies^ Class upwards. 

i8. The idea of Number in the Abstract. — No 

attempt should be made to deal with Number in the abstract 
until at least the upper portion of the middle division of the 
school is reached^ 

From the variety of objects we have used in our previous 
lessons, always with an exactly similar result, the children 
have been unconsciously grasping the idea we wish to convey. 
A few lessons combining the concrete with the abstract, and 
using the latter occasionally as though an abbreviated form of 
the former, will soon accustom chil(&en to using Number in 
the abstract. 
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Count out and arrange 5 red squares in the form of picture 
5; then 5 blue squares, then 5 h'own ones. 

When all have been arranged in the correct form, 
count each and say — 

{a) 1 red square, 2 red squares, 3 red squares, 

4 red squares, 6 red squares. 

Follow this hy counting the same squares, saying only — 

(&) “ 1 red, 2 red, 3 red, 4 red, 5 red”. 

And follow this again by — 

(c) ‘‘One, two, three, four, five”. 

Perform a similar exercise with the blue tablets and then 
with the brown ones. 

Now perform arithmetical calculations first in the concrete 
and then gradually in the abstract, e.g . — 

(a) 1 red square from 5 red squares leaves 4 red squares. 
{h) 1 red from 5 red leaves 4 red. 

{c) 1 from 5 leaves 4. 

If the work be done in stages, as we have suggested, the 
transition should not prove difficult. 

A reference to the coloured plate at p. 192 will show that 
on the “Vivid Arithmetic Sheets” the same operation is shown 
both in the concrete and the abstract, thus accustoming the 
children from the first to both methais of statement, and 
greatly minimizing the difficulty. 

ig. The Association of Number with its Arbitrary 
Sign. — This is usually a difficulty with young children, but 
when Number-Pictures are used no trouble is experienced; for 
from the first the abstract sign has formed a part of the concrete 
representation of the number : the one cannot be recalled with- 
out the other. The fact that the figures are all dravm to scale 
is a great help in enabling the children to associate the right 
relative value with a given sign. 

Where Number-Pictures are not in use, the next best sub- 
stitute is the black-board slide on the ball-frame, because by 
its use the figures are brought as near as tney can be to the 
concrete representation of Number. If the ball-frame has no 
black-board slide, then it should be hung on the ordinary school 
black-board, on which the figures representing the different 
concrete values should be placed. 

The close association of Number in the concrete with its 
abstract sign is of very great importance. 
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20 . Fixing the Relationship of Numbers. — The speci- 
men lesson on p. 197 shows how we think the idea of Number 
should conveyed and fixed at the time. Too many young 
teachers forget that in order to make impressions permanent^ 
and the children ready and skilful in manipulating numbers, 
the lessons must be repeated again and again, and some 
permanent record of the results obtained be always^available in a 
forn^ understood by the child, so that it may refer to it when 
in doubt or difficulty, ^uch a record the Number-Pictures 
admirably supply. 

To remove a crutch whilst the child still needs its support 
is a great mistake; for if a child does not know the required 
result, and has no means of discovering it, a guess is the natural 
consequence. Once the habit of guessing is acquired, it is 
fatal to progress. Whenever a m'ong answer is heard it does 
harm to the whole class, for it tends to make the children 
doubtful of their own knowledge; and, moreover, the wrong 
result may be fixed in a child’s mind by hearing it given. 

Children will not ♦use such “helps” unless they really need 
them. If the need is felt, then the more the “helps” are used 
the better for both teacher and scholar; for every time a child 
looks at the picture of a pair of components its knowledge is 
deepened. We therefore strongly advise that new work should 
be introduced sparingly, and that previous work should be 
constantly revised. 

21. The Principle of the Decimal System. — All 
calcul^-tions involving the use of numbers beyond 10 are per- 
formed with much gr*eater ease, if the child thoroughly grasps 
the principle of the tens system. 

Children in the infant school must thoroughly understand 
the “place value” of the digits 1 and 2, and be able to tell 
immediately that 14 = 1 ten + 4 ones; 15 = 1 ten -f 5 ones. 
If this be once grasped a very large proportion of the addition 
and subtraction of numbers between 10 and 20 is but the 
revision of the components of numbers to 10; and additions 
such as 20 + 30, dr 50 -f 40, are seen to be but the addition 
of 2 and 3, or 5 and 4, applied to a different unit, 

22. Numeration and Notation, of lo to ig. — This 
should be well taught before atttempting calculations involving 
the use of any of these numbers. The whole need not be 
attempted in one lesson, but just as much as the teacher thinks 
can be accomplished with thoroughness and ease. 
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AN OUTLINE LESSON: 

A. BY MEANS OF NUMBER-PICTURES. 


Apparatm » — “The Vivid Concrete and Abstract Arithmetic Sheets” and 
the “ Vivid Tables for Number-Laying 
[N.B. Number 10 is supposed to have been taught without 
any explanation of the value of the 1 or 0.] 

First Step, ‘^The New Pictures introduced — 

Numeration: 

(a) Each child is called on to make picture 
10 in h'ovm tablets. 



(6) Picture 1 is placed beside it, and the 
children count one and say picture 
10, picture 11. Point out on the 
sheets. 



(c) Another picture 1 is added, and the 
children count on and say picture 
12. Point out on the sheets.'^ 



(d) Another picture 1 is added, and the 
children count on and say picture 13. 
Point out on sheets. 



This is repeated until picture 19 is reached and formed, and 
each has been pointed out on the sheets. 
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Now practise the children in — 

(U Laying by counting any number asked for. 

Pointing out any number on the sheets. 

[N.B. The figures are not placed on the tablets 
till the next step.'] 

Second Step. The Pictures examined — Notation: 

The children are led to examine picture 11, and to 
note that it is* made up of picture 10 and pic- 
ture 1. 

Similarly, picture 12 is examined, and found to 
consist of picture 10 and picture 2. 

Each of the other pictures is examined, and the 
presence of the picture 10 noted. 

(6) The children again examine picture 11. Figure 1 is 
placed on picture 1. Picture 10 is now left to be 
named by a sign. The teacher produces 10 tablets 
stuck on a^sheot of cardboard, and, by comparison, 
shows this piece of (cardboard is an exact counterpart 
both in size and shape of that part of picture 11 for 
which a sign is needed; the only difference is that 
the picture is in one piece instead of 10 pieces. We 
can therefore^ substitute this one piece for the 10 
small squares. 

The children are led to see that a pillar is made 
up of many bricks, but yet these form ojily owe pillar. 
They now grasp that the appropriate sign for the 
ten tablets joined together is 1. But a 1 of the same 
size as is placed on picture 1 evidently would not 
do. 

Since there are 10 squares in the picture we want 
a figure ten times as large as this 1 unit. The teacher 
shows such a figure, and calls it 1 ten. 

Picture 11, therefore, consists of, and is 
represented in signs by, 1 ten and 1 one 
(or unit). 

The children place the appropriate 
sign on each part of picture 11. The 
number is now drawn to scale on squared 
slates, the 1 ten passing through ten 
squares. 
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(c) Picture 12 is next examined, and the 1 ten substituted 

for the 10 separate tablets; its sign is the^ placed 
upon it by the children. Picture 2 is left, and figure 
2 is therefore placed upon it, giving the 
correct mode of representing the nota- 
tion of 12. 

TJe children write 12 on the slates 
as before, dra^ving the figures to scale. 

(d) Each of the other numbers 'is examined, 
and the appropriate signs for its re- 
presentation determined. 

(e) The children are now led to see the meaning of the 

0 in 10: it show the absence of the unit's figure. Lead 
children to see that big boys and girls when they 
write a number make all the figures the same size, 
and that therefore this 0 is wanted to put us in mind 
that the 1 is 1 ten. 

(/) The children point to each picture, and say — 

Picture 1 ten and picture 1 make picture 11, 

„ 1 ten „ 2 „ 12, 

„ 1 ten „ 3 „ 13, &c. 

{g) Reverse the process and say, whilst pointing to the 
picture — < 

Picture 11 is picture 1 ten and picture 1, 

„ 12 „ 1 ten „ 2, 

*„ 13 „ 1 ten „ 3. 

{h) When this is well known, the word “picture” may be 
dropped, and the children say simply — 

1 ten and 1 make 11, 

1 ten „ 2 „ 12, 

1 ten „ 3 „ 13. 

Third Step, Exercises: 

{a) The children lay any number named by the teacher. 

{h) The children mite any number represented by the 
teacher in the concrete. 

(c) The children represent by cardboard figures or by 

writing any number named. 

(d) The teacher shows picture 10, and asks for the other 

picture to make any number named, e,g, 15, 11, &c. 
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B. BY MISCELLAKEOIJS OBJECTS. 

ApparcBua , — Sticks or the ball-frame for both teacher and children. 

First step. Counting — Numeration. — The children by imi- 
tating the teacher count out ten, eleven, twelve . . . nine- 

teen sticks, and arrange them thus: — 



Second Step. The Numbers examined—Notation: 

(a) To give the idea of 1 ten the teacher ties the ten 
sticks into one bundle, or places the 
ten beads close together. 

(5) By careful teaching, the fact is impressed 
that though there are ten sticks in the 
bundle or ten balls on the frame, there 
is only one bundle or one set of balls. 

(c) Each of the numbers is then examined, 

and the 1 ten pointed out in each. 

(d) When this is noted, each of the num- 
bers is j%aiii examined, and the children say after 
the teacher — 

1 ten and 1 one make 11 

1 ten „ 2 ones „ 12 

1 ten „ 3 „ „ 13 

. . . &c. . . . 

1 ten „ 9 ones „ 19. 
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(e) Let a child come to the front and arrange each number 
learnt. As it lies before the children the teacher 
shows how it is represented on the black-board. 


Tens. 

Ones. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

*9 


As an additional aid it will be well to make the 
tens figure ten times the size of the units figure 1. 
Teach the use of the 0 in 10 . 

(/) Practise the children in reading these numbers 
from the black-board. 

Third Step. Exercises. — These are exactly the same as in the 
Third Step of the previous lesson. 

23. Calculations involving the use of Numbers 10 

to 19. — Success here depends upon the grasp the children 
have acquired of the composition of these num- 
bers. If to every child in the class rl6 is not 
units only but two separate pictures 10 and 6, 
which can be dealt with independently, then one 
part of the new stage of work will give no 
trouble. 

But until this much has been taught and un- 
derstood, and the concrete representation is so 
vivid that it can be mentally pictured, no satisfactory progress 
can be made. By the use of red for the 1 ten and blue for 
the 6 units the number-pictures make this mental picture very 
clear and distinct. 

We strongly advise that in dealing with, numbers above 10 
two stages of work be well observed, as the processes are quite 
distinct — 

(a) Addition and subtraction of numbers which can be 
added to or taken from the units figure without de- 
composing the 1 ten or forming another 1 ten. 

To a child who has a thorough grasp of 16 as 1 ten and 6, 
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there is no difficulty presented in the subtraction of any of the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 from it; for the child at once sees 
that it ifeed concern itself with the units part onhjy and then add 
the 1 ten to the result. 

2 from 6 leaves 4; which with the 1 ten makes 1 ten 4; 
that is 14. 

These operations should be performed witlf the concrete 
repi?sentation lying before the children, so that what is left 
is actually seen. • 

Everything should be done methodically: therefore the 
children should be taught to describe in words what they do, e.g. 
The children say — “ 2 from 6 leaves 4. 

1 ten and 4 are 14”. 

Addition will bo performed with as much ease, e.g. 16 and 3. 
Again this is but a repetition of 6 and 3 with the 1 ten added 
to the result. The cMldren say — “ 6 and 3 are 9. 

1 ten and 9 are 19”. 

We must remembSr that what seems so simple to us appears 
much more difficult to the child ; the teaching should therefore 
be very thorough, and the progress not too rapid. 

Each result should be obtained by the children themselves 
working with the Vivid Tablets, sticks, or ball-frames. 

If the teacher bo unable, from any cause beyond her control, 
to provide for this individual work by the children, then she 
herself, standing in full view of the class, and .working with 
the tablets placed on a slate, should illustrate each point of the 
teaching. 

(J) Addition and subtraction of numbers which involve 
working through the ten. 

A child who has learnt the components of numbers to 10, 
especially those of 10 itself, is ready to proceed to this step; 
but we would urge a thorough revision of this earlier work 
before commencirf^. 

Suppose the mental calculation is 7 + 4. The child, with 
its tablets, sticks, or ball-frame before it, says, “Here are 7; 
how many more do I want to make 10?” The reply “3” is 
at once given. The first part of the answer, “ 1 ten ”, is thus 
obtained. When the 3 are taken to complete the ten there 
still remains 1. So the answer 1 ten 1 or 11 is obtained. 
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This will be arranged as is shown below, whichever means 
of demonstration is used. 
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The reverse process is followed in taking 7 from 11 . The 
child says, ‘‘Here are 10 . If I take away 7 from the 10 , what 
will be left?” The reply “3” is made. This 3 added to 
the 1 unit makes the 4 required for the answer. 

This stage is a little more diflBcult, but slowly and carefully 
worked the difficulty is easily overcome. Every process is 
shown on the Vivid Sheets in a form for permanent refer- 
ence. ^ 

We would strongly urge the teacher to thoroughly master 
the process in connerMo7i mth one nwnher. The time thus spent 
is amply repaid by the rapidity with which children apply the 
process to subsequent numbers. 

24 . Fractions and Multiples. — This part of arithmetical 
teaching is, as a general rule, much neglected. It cannot be 
taught by any of those mechanical devices before alluded to, 
but is bound to be taught by demonstration. 

Since this part of the work is essential to a clear under- 
standing of the principles of multiplication and division, and 
also as an explanation of the way in which the tables of multi- 
plication and division are constructed, it will repay careful 
instruction. The illustrations we now give will, probably, be 
a sufficient guide to the teacher, and suitable questions (20 to 
30) will be found on p. 187. 
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FRACTIONS AND MULTIPLES. 

^ Vivid Tablets. Sticks. Ball-frame. 


A. 

The whole 
number. 




I 


C. 

(a) The quar- 
ter. 

(ft) ax2=s8. 
(o) 2 con- 
tained in 8 
4 tlmei. 



D. 

The half 
equals two 
quarters. 








25. Money and Common Weights and Measures, — 

“ Shopping questions ’’ interest children, and are helpful in the 
little duties of their daily home-life ; they should, therefore, be 
used as much as possible. The actual coins, or imitations of 
them, which can now be bought very cheaply, and the com- 
monest weights and measures spoken of, must be seen and 
used by the class.* 

Each coin, weight, or measure should be introduced when 
teaching the number with which it is most appropriately con- 
nected; e,g, the halijpenny when teaching number 2; the 
farthing when teaching number 4 ; the threepeiiny-piece with 
number 6; the shilling with number 12 ; the sixpence when 
teaching the half of twelve ; the sovereign with number 20. 

^M247) P 
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The inch and the foot can be taught in connection with 12; 
the ounce and the pound in connection with 16; and so on. 

Let one child be the shopkeeper and two or three others the 
customers, so that the work may be as realistic and practical 
as possible. To this end, deal with articles such as the children 
are likely to be sent by their parents to buy. The parents 
themselves will appreciate the instruction thus given. 

26. Slate Work. — We do not d(if)recate this, if the sums 
given fall within the prescribed limits of mental work, and are 
given in a concrete form. Then they are a valuable test of 
individual ability, and one of which the teacher will do well to 
avail herself. 

The careful teacher will prepare a series of sums, to corre- 
spond with each stage of the work; e.g. mental addition to 10. 


4d. 

2 nuts 1 top 

1 pen 

1 book 

2 pins 

2 

2 3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 2 

1 

4 

3 

9d. 

9 nuts. 2 

4 

2 

3 


8 tops. 

9 pens. 

9 books. 

10 pins. 


These will never be dictated as abstract numbers, but in a 
concrete form; e,g . — 

“ I had 4 pennies in one pocket, 2 pennies in another, and 
mother gave me 3 pennies. How many pennies had I 
altogether*?” 

Only just sufficient time should be allowed for the average 
child to work the sum, after it has been taken down correctly, 
or children will be tempted to adopt some mechanical device 
in order to obtain the answer. 

We have given a brief outline of the arithmetical work to 
be done in the infant school, but, knowing the difficulties the 
subject presents both to teachers and children, we are conscious 
more detailed help will be needed by the young teacher, if a 
systematic course of lessons is to be given. As our space is 
limited, we must refer teachers to Hand and Eye Arithmetic 
(Blackie & Son), where the teaching of every number, accom- 
panied by a complete set of appropriate questions, is fully 
dealt with. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. Ar^hmetic is taught for the mental training it affords, as well as for 
its practKjal value; both are demanded by the Education Department. 

2. To produce successful arithmetical work the teaching must be by 
means of demonstrations with concrete objects ; the same truth must be 
presented in many forms ; advance must be gradual, revision frequent, and 
the questions practical. 

3. Mental calculations dealing with small numbers tol&how the simplest 
relations between them, form the proper work of the infant school. The 
four simple rules should be illustrated. 

4. The chief difficulties are to convey the abstract idea of Number, to 
associate Number with its arbitrary sign, to teach the “place value" of 
Number, and to fix iii the child’s mind the relation and properties of 
Number. 

5. The teacher must avoid hurry and mechanical methods, and want of 
uniformity in the system of teaching. She must appreciate children’s 
difficulties, and remove them by concrete illustrations. 

6. The Ball-frame or Abacus and Number -pictures form the chief 
apparatus for teaching. A variety of miscellaneous objects may be used. 

7. There are two methods of teaching Addition and Subtraction: (1) By 

means of the components of numbers ; (2) By the Addition and Subtrac- 
tion Tables. • 

^ 8. Numeration and Notation should be taught concurrently. 

9. The teacher must be a good class manager, and secure interest and 
individual work. 

10. The arithmetic lesson should be utilized as a valuable aid to language. 

11. Counting should familiarize the children with the names of numbers. 

12. Abstract number sffould be treated as an abbreviated form of the 
concrete. 

13. The arbitrary sign (figure) must be intimately associated with the 

concrete representation of number. • 

14. A permanent record of results obtained by the children should be 
accessible to them. 

• 15. The children must grasp the principle of the “place value" of the 
digit. 

16. The addition and subtraction of numbers beyond 10 fall naturally 
into two stages. 

17. The principles of Multiplication and Division should be taught. 

1 8. The children should be made familiar with the common coins and 
weights and measures. 

19. Slate work is^valuable as an individual test, but should not be in 
advance of the mental work, 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. What methods would you adopt to give a young child the power of 
adding hy steps and not hy units 

2. Explain how you would make young children familiar with the right 
use of the figures 17 as the notation for seventeen. 
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3. Show ttrhich of the manual exercises of little children in infants’ 
schools are helpful in teaching the elements of arithmetic, and. say how you 
propose to use them. 

4. State what you consider to be the chief objections to the use of 
“fingering” in arithmetic. In what sense may the habit be regarded as a 
misapplication of a sound method of instniction? ^Enumerate the means 
you would employ to restrict its use in young classes. 

5. Describe some varied exercises in mental arithmetic suitable for chil* 
dren in an infant 'class. 

6. What lessons in Number can be given to a first class in an ixifant 

school {^u>t Standard /.)? • 

7. Supposing the infanta to have thoroughly learned the meaning, com- 
position, and notation of the numbers from One to Nine^ describe in detail, 
with examples and illustrations, the course you would adopt for giving them 
a similar knowledge of the numbers Ten^ Eleven^ and Twdve, 

8. Say what sort of pictorial or other visible illustrations you would use 
in teaching the elements of arithmetic to very young children, and show 
what use you would make of such illustrations. 

9. Show in how many ways you could vary exercises in mental arithmetic 
suited for the upper class of an infant school. 

10. Describe the best system you know for teaching numeration and 
notation. 

11. Give eight examples of useful mental exercises for young children, 
the highest number not to exceed 80. 

12. Give some hints for making oral exercises in arithmetic interesting. 


Chapter XIII.-~JUNI0R ARITHMETIC. 

1. Scope .of the Work. — Under the head of “Junior 
Arithmetic” we place the work required of children from seven 
to ten years of age, embracing the four simple rules and the 
compound rules applied to Money, Weights, and Measures. 

Here we find the practical arithmetic of everyday life — the 
arithmetic of the shop and the house, with which all need to 
be thoroughly acquainted. Moreover, all higher arithmetic 
work is based on a knowledge of the four simple and com- 
pound rules; the work of this stage, therefore, should receive 
very careful and thorough teaching. ^ 

2. The Code now provides two schemes of work — Scheme A 
and Scheme B, which differ chiefly in the lower divisions. 

The principle underlying the new Scheme B is thus stated 
in the Instructions to H.MJ . : — 

“ Many experienced teachers believe that the true progres- 
sion in arithmetic is not to be found in advancing from Edition 
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and subtraction to multiplication and division with the large 
numbers often given in sums, but in graduated exercises 
beginning with small numbers and exhausting all their com- 
binations. 

“ Such teachers will take, for example, the number 20, and 
after helping the scholars to count cubes or other objects, will 
dissect the number, find out in how many ways^it is made up, 
leai» its fractions and aliquot parts, apply it to money, length, 
hours, and minutes, and perform all the arithmetical processes, 
both orally and in writing, w'^hich can bo dealt with within that 
limit, higher numbers being reserved to a later stage. 

“My Lords desire that teachers who adopt this view of 
arithmetical teaching should be at full liberty to give effect to 
it; and the alternative scheme (B) will be found to have been 
framed for this purpose.” 

This scheme, by confining the children’s attention for a 
longer period to numbers, permits every principle to be 
thoroughly illustrated, and rules to be formed as the result 
of direcl observation,* Principles are placed before mechanical 
accuracy, and quickness and dexterity in dealing with, small 
numbers are encouraged. 

The course of teaching is, in fact, the direct continuation of 
the scheme of work we have suggested as suitable for the 
infant school. • 

3, Importance of Strict Discipline. — The science of 
arithmetic is a strictly progressive one ; each new step depends 
on a grasp of the preceding ones ; that the teacher, therefore, 
should know the child’s difficulties and remove them, is essential 
to progress. 

Where “copying” is rife in a class this cannot be the case; 
the teacher is misled in regard to the children’s capabilities, 
and proceeds to new ground when he ought to tarry longer 
on the old. The children’s difficulties are thereby increased; 
their grasp of the subject becomes less and less with each new 
advance; and in s^eer desperation copying spreads. When a 
rigorous test is applied the class fails utterly, and the young 
teacher wonders how such results could have been occasioned. 

“ Copying ” destroys the child’s interest in his work ; there- 
fore the stimulus to exertion and independent effort is removed. 

Copying to any extent shows a want of “ tone ” in the class. 
The practice should be regarded as a grave moral offence, and 
treated accordingly. 
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But the teacher should carefully consider whether he himself 
is not to blame by reason of--- ^ 

(a) Lax supervision. — Children are naturally anxious to know 
if their sums are correct. Where the teacher is not a 
disciplinarian, they start by comparing their aiiswers with 
the next child’s; and thus the first step to “copying” 
is taken. 

{b) Want of clearness in teaching. — Where a child has 'not 
understood the teaching, and yet is expected to produce 
correct answers, the temj)tation to copy must be very 
strong. 

{c) Lack of special attention to backward scholars. — It is among 
such scholars that the practice is most frequent. In 
the early stages of a new rule the teacher should have 
these scholars near at hand, and give them constant 
supervision and individual help. 

(d) Misjudging children's capabilities. — To the teacher the work 
is so easy that he fails to see the difRciilties it presents 
to the young child; hence, though the teaching may 
be clear, the points are hurried over before the children 
have obtained a mastery of them. 

(e) Undue severity. — The teacher who punishes a child for 
not working a sum correctly, ,^'s responsible for the 
child’s copying. We hope there are but few such 
instances; yet it is well to mention it, in case young 
teachers in their enthusiasm for “ results ” should fall 
into the error. Systematic gross carelessness in woik 
with which the child has for a long time been familiar, 
is a different thing from w^hat we are now considering. 

We have pointed out with some fulness the causes of copy- 
ing, because the subject is an important one; and knowing the 
causes, the teacher will be able to apply the appropriate remedy. 

The best way to avoid copying is to remove the cause, and 
to make the practice difficult. The practice will not exist 
where the children look on the teacher as a friend and helper. 
Encourage them to ash for help when, after honest effort, they 
have failed to solve a difficulty. This practice is most helpful 
both to teacher and children; for it shows the teacher the 
child’s difficulty, and indicates to him where his teaching has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently full and clear ; and at the same 
time a stumbling-block is removed from the child’s path. 
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If many want help, it shows the teaching is at fault. The 
teacher should then ascertain all the points of difficulty, and, 
from tile black-board, again give the lesson, devoting special 
attention to the elucidation of these points. 

Do not be severe even in your speech or manner; children 
should never work in fear of displeasure. There is no more 
powerful incentive to copy than this. Make cf^pying difficult 
by^ving different work to neighbouring children. 

• 

4. The Teacher’s Preparation. — Arithmetic is not to 
be taught by rule of thumb as the application of so many 
formulae which the children know how to apply but do not 
understand. The child is not only to know ivhai to do, but 
why it does it. The sul)ject requires sustained reasoning and 
clearness and exactness of statement. Step by step, the 
teacher has to lead up to and establish the truth to be taught. 
Too often we think we understand a thing thoroughly; but 
when we come to exjdain it to little children we find there are 
many links wanting in the chain, many weak spots which need 
strengthening. 

The teacher must consider in what stages the result may 
best be attained, and prepare teaching and testing examples 
appropriate to each stage. 

In teaching a ruloiit is most essential the teacher should 
know the difficulties which will occur in any sum set to test 
the children’s progress; otherwise it often happens that a point 
arises during the working which has not been provided for by 
the teacher. 

One difficulty should be presented and taught at a time, and 
the teacher should be certain that every sum set contains this 
difficulty and no other in advance of the teaching; hence the 
necessity of preparing what wo call teaching examples. Books 
of exercises are, as a general rule, not sufficiently graded for 
working during the initial stages. 

The teacher sflould note all points which he has found to 
cause difficulty in the teaching of the rule, and in his revision 
exercises he should take care that all such points are included. 

The industrious, earnest teacher will find, in these and other 
points, plenty of scope for preparation which will have a 
marked effect on the success of his teaching. Such labour is 
in the long run time saved, both to teacher and children. When 
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prepared, these examples should be carefully preserved for 
future use. 

5. Apparatus. — Chalk, duster, black-board, and ball-frame 
are not sufficient. The subject presents scope for ingenuity in 
devising tangible means of illustriiting the principles of nota- 
tion and of the four simple rules, the construction of the tables 
of weights and measures by experiment, <&c. 

The earnest teacher will possess the means of clearing up 
any difficulty which may arise. Read’ ness of resource is char- 
acteristic of the skilful teacher. Such a teacher will have 
ready to hand, in a form convenient for use, “ the dimensions 
of the schoolroom, the playground, and the desks, and the 
weight of a few familiar objects” (Instructions to H.M.L). 

6. Slate versus Paper Work. — Arithmetic affords a valu- 
able disciplinary training in neatness, accuracy, and logical 
statement. The child must be early taught that slovenly and 
inaccurate work is a bar to real progress, and that thought 
must precede, not follow, statement. Too often the child 
works in a blind, mechanical way, and takes the trouble to 
think only when the sum is seen to be incorrect. 

Paper work is a valuable aid, since no altei’ation is possible 
without being observed. Much slate practice leads to care- 
lessness and untidy work; hence paper work should be given 
as early as possible. There is no reason^why it should not be 
commenced in the lowest division. Alterations should always 
involve a loss of marks. 

7. Correctron of Exercises. — The way in which the 
teacher marks the sum is frequently a weak point in arith- 
metical teaching. This is the teacher’s opportunity for dis- 
covering individual children's special difficulties; yet too fre- 
quently the teacher does not take advantage of it. 

Young teachers especially are often content to mark the 
answer alone as correct or incorrect, without, in the latter 
Sase, finding out where and why the sum is incorrect; conse- 
quently the same error is repeated again apd again, and the 
error is intensified and the child disheartened. 

The careful teacher, on the other hand, probes for the source 
of the error, with the view to see whether it arises from care- 
lessness or lack of knowledge. In the latter case the matter 
is carefully explained to the child, and the error is entered in 
the teacher’s note-book as a point to be introduced into the 
revision exercises. 
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When a rule is being learnt much time is frequently wasted 
hy deferring correction till the sum is finished. In teaching 
exercise# it is better to make the correction at each stage of 
the working. 

No sum should be marked as correct unless the steps are 
arranged in logical order, and in such a way as will facilitate 
the teacher following the chain of reasoning. '\^rbal explana- 
tionifc should accompany the figures, to show that the child 
really understands what it»has done. 

Assign a numerical mark to each sum, taking care that 
logical statement and neatness of work are credited with a 
large proportion of the marks; for where these are found, 
accuracy will be sure to follow. 

The teacher will do well to remember that bad figures and 
slovenly arrangement are prolific sources of inacciiracy. 

8 . Mental Arithmetic. — In the past, the value of this 
subject as an effective mode of teaching the principles of the 
science has not been ^sufficiently recognized. 

“ The object of this exercise is to encourage dexterity, quick- 
ness, and accuracy in dealing with figures, arni to anticipate, 
by means of rapid and varied oral practice with small numbers, 
the longer problems which have afterwards to be worked out 
in writing. It is obvious that this general object cannot be 
attained if the exercisJs are confined to a few rules for com- 
puting * dozens ^ and ‘ scores ’, such as are often supposed to be 
specially suited for mental calculation.’' 

“ Oral practice should be given in all the ordinary processes 
of arithmetic, and should be so varied as to furnish as many 
different forms of exercise as possible in concrete as well as 
abstract numbers, and in the fractional parts of money, weights, 
and measures. In the last quarter of the school year it should 
deal chiefly with the work of the next highest standard.” 
{Instructions to HM.L) 

The mental problem has the same disciplinary value as the 
written one, and ]^s, further, the advantage of being quickly 
worked. The written problem, however, is also a test of accu- 
racy of work. 

9. Problems. — “A problem is a question requiring the 
application of more than one rule, and demanding some thought 
in discovering the rules to be applied” {Instructions to 

Ability to solve problems is regai-ded as the test of successful 
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arithmetical teaching. ‘‘It will be right to report that this 
subject {arithmetic) has been well taught if 51 per cent at least 
of the scholars examined work the problem {Le. not necessarily 
give a correct solution, but make an intelligent attempt at its 
solution), and answer correctly three questions out of the four, 
or give correct answers to three questions, one of which must 
be the problqip ” {Instructions to H.M.L). 

Ability to solve the problem, and to show in detai’ the 
method of solving, proves that the child has grasped the given 
conditions, seen how these are related to each other, and recog- 
nized the rules to be applied in order to efi'ect the solution. 

The teaching of any rule should be through sums stated in a 
concrete form; this leads to intelligent work, a sure stepping- 
stone to success in problematic work. 

Too often children are dismayed by the sight of a sum in 
problematic form, however easy it may be. The teacher should 
remove this feeling by substituting numbers easily dealt with 
iiuntally, whilst preserving the same form of statement. 

Encourage your children before attempting to solve a prob- 
lem, always to substitute for the hard numbers given, easy 
ones which they can work mentally ; they thus have a ready 
test whether the method they propose to adopt is the correct 
one or not. 

The results of intermediate stages ii? the solution should be 
arranged on the black-board by the teacher so as to show the 
rules involved in the solution; thus — 

“A man has 7 bags of oranges with 20 in each bag. To 
how many boys can he give 4 oranges each?” 

20 oranges. 

7 bags. 

Number of oranges ) _ ^ \ i _ i whole number oranges 

each had J “ [ ■" ( to be divided. 

Ana. 3J) = number of boys. 

The problems should be attacked in typCs, so that children 
may acquire confidence. The type should be presented in as 
many aspects as possible, in order that children may recog- 
nize that, under varying forms, the same relations may exist 
between numbers. 

To delay the teaching of problems till all the rules are 
mastered, is a mistake: problems should follow the concrete 
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teaching of each rule and grow naturally out of it; for it is 
but the combination of this rule with some preceding one, 
and, th(^efore, will be better attacked whilst the rule is fresh 
in the child’s mind. 

Problems arouse the interest of children and stimulate inde- 
pendent thought and effort. Adhering to a long succession of 
mechanical sums has a deadening effect on the isental powers ; 
it Itftds children to expect always to find the rule stated in 
the same form, consequently they fail to recognize it under 
any other. 

Problematic work does away with this mechanical stereo- 
typed form of working, «and provides a means of revising back 
rules in a way which will maintain the children’s interest in 
them. 

The problem deals with the practical affairs of life, and 
brings home to the children the value of arithmetical work. 

The earnest teacher will utilize the problem for conveying 
much valuable information which, presented in this guise, will 
be the more readily remembered. 

10. Hints on Teaching a New Rule. — The following 
hints may prove of service to young teachers: — 

(1) l^resent the sum in a concrete form, and, where possible, 
especially in the early rules, work out with tangible objects. 

(2) Always teach tke principle of the rule through easy 
mental examples, worked out on the black-board in such a 
way that the method of working is clearly seen. 

(3) From an examination of the mode of working a number 
of mental examples formulate the rule. 

(4) Where possible, attack the rule in stages or steps, 
making one stage secure before proceeding to the next. 

(5) Prepare teaching and test exercises for use at each 
stage of progress. 

(6) Let the sums set be of a practical character and not 
involve too much mechanical work. 

(7) Vary the mode of statement as much as possible. 

Illustrations oP these points will appear when we are con- 
sidering the teaching of the different rules. 

11. Numeration and Notation. — Future success will 
be largely influenced by the teaching of this subject. None 
of the four simple rules can be intelligently taught unless the 
principle of the decimal system of notation is grasped. For 
this purpose illustrations are essential. The teacher will do 
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well to continue the use of the same apparatus to which the 
child has been accustomed in the infant school. 

The whole battle is to be fought in the notation of I'^to 1000 
other stages are but a repetition of this with a new unit, namely 
the one thousand or the one million ^ therefore, the means of 
illustrating notation to one thousand should be ready to the 
teacher^s hancj. 

The apparatus used may be the Vivid Arithmetic Box, the 
Ball-frame, or sticks tied in bundles, 

The subject should be taught in the following stages, taking 
up the work where we left it in the infant school : — 

(a) 19 to 99. 

{h) 99 to 999. 

(c) 999 to 999,999. 

(d) Higher numbers. 

12. OUTLINES OF A LESSON ON 

THE NOTATION OF 19 TO 99. 

Apparatus. — Vivid Arithmetic Box, Sticks, or Ball-frame. 

First Step, Numeration 20 to 29: 

(a) Represent 19 in the form already learnt, and count on to 20. 



The one added is seen to complete another 10; so that 20 
is made up of 2 tens. 

(6) By counting, show separately each of the numbers from 
20 to 29 arranged in the form given below. 
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Second Step, Notation of 20 to 29: 

(a) The children examine the concrete representation of 
each nuAber, and say of what each is composed, first in this 
form — 

2 tens make 20. 

2 tens and 1 one „ 21. 

2 tens and 2 ones „ 22. ^ 


2 tens cjtnd 9 ones „ 29. 

Then in the following form — 

20 equals 2 tens. 

21 „ 2 tens and 1 one. 

22 „ 2 tens and 2 ones. 

&c. 

(i) Show how the numbers are expressed. The black-board 
and slates should be ruled thus — 


Tens. Ones. 

2 1 

2 2 

2 3 


2 9 

2 0 


• The teacher points to the representa- 
tion of 21, and the children state collec- 
lively of what the number is composed, 
viz. 2 tens and 1 one. As each part of 
the answer is given, the children and 
tq^cher place the figure representing it 
in the proper column. 


20 is seen to be composed of 2 tens only. The use of the 
cypher (a) to show the absence of units or ones ; (b) to give 
the tens figure its proper local value ” is explained, and com- 
pared with the notation for 10. 

Third Step, Exercises : 

{a) The children represent in the concrete any number named 
by tne teacher. 

(h) The children write the symbol for any number repre- 
sented by the teacller in the concrete. 

(c) The children write any number dictated, 

{d) The children name the components of any number men- 
tions. 

Fowrth Step, Aemaining Numbers to 99: 

The same method of teaching is pursued, first with numbers 
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between 29 and 39, then between 39 and 49, and so on 
to 99. 

Each of the other stages will be treated in the sanfe way. 

13. Additional Hints on Notation — 

(a) The cypher causes trouble in the tens place. Represent 
the number, ^nd accustom the children to state its components 
thus : — 409 = 4 hundreds, 0 tens, and 9 ones. , 

{h) Thousands. — Show the new ^mit — the one thousand. 
Treat the notation of this new unit in every respect as in the 
former case. Do not combine hundreds with the thousands 
until the latter can be well written. 

(c) Millions. — Treat these in a similar way to the thousands. 

(d) Mechanical Aids. — At first some mechanical aid is help- 
ful. The following, in whole or part, may be used with 
advantage at difterent stages of the teaching — 


Millions. 

Thousands. 

Units. 

H. T. 0 

H. T 0 

II. T. 0. 


(e) Decomposition of Numbers. — Give plenty of practice in 
stating the value of a number in terms of different units, e.g , — 

537 = 5 hundreds -f 3 tens + 7 ones. 

— 53 tcns*f 7 ones. 

= 537 ones. 

(/) Numeration. — Frequently require the answer of a sum 
to be written in words, 

14 . Simple Addition. — This is frequently a badly-taught 
rule, and is worked by mechanical methods of counting, because 
no system of adding is taught. The children are often left to 
obtain their results in any manner they choose, or, as it is 
sometimes expressed — ** in their heads 

The method of adding adopted in the infant school must be 
continued and extended, viz. either by means of the table, 
with the extension already pointed out (p. 193), or by means of 
the components of numbers working through the nearest ten. 
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The rapid addition of the saTne number is a good preparation ; 
for it fixes all the components of the given number, e.g , — 


7 

70 

712 

63 

7{? 

56 

7 

49 

7{U 

42 

7{^ 

35 

7 

28 

7{| 

21 


14 


In these 9 additions we get every possible com- 
bination of the components of 7. When the 
child can perform this addition with accuracy 
and rapidity, he will be able to add 7 wherever 
it may occur in the addition sum.-* 

The figures should be written on the black- 
board in a nertical column. 

There are two stages of progress in this exer- 
cise — 

(1) When the child states each step fully ^ 


7 e.gr. 


7 + 3 = 10; 10 + 4 = 14; 14 + 6 = 20; 20 + 1 = 21. 


(2) When the intermediate steps are omitted, and the child 
gives only the final result of the addition, e.g.\ 

7 , 14 21. 


Afterwards commence the addition with 17, then 27 ; and so on. 
As the addition of each number is mastered, special sums 
should be constructed introducing only this and preceding 
numbers. Get a oolumn of units well and quickly added before 
introducing tens and hundreds; for this is the most difficult 
stage. 

15. The Working of an Addition Sum.— This should 
be taught in stages — 

(1) Addition of tens and units without “carrying”. 

(2) Addition of tens and units ivith “carrying” from the 
units. 

(3) Addition of tens and units with “carrying” from the 
tens and units. 

(4) Addition of hundreds, tens, and units. 

Hints for Working — 

(1) Dictate sums* in a concrete form. Use things in which 
the children are interested, e,g» marbles, apples, &c. 

(2) Give concrete representations of the numbers. 

(3) Show the change from one denomination to the other 
in the concrete. 

(4) Test the accuracy of the work by both ascending and 
descending additions. 
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(5) Accustom the children to the use of the terms sum, 
amount, total, plus ( + ). 

Arrangement of the Working— 

(a) 15 units or ones are represented 
in the concrete and changed into 1 ten 
•f 5 ones. Place the 1 ten beneath the 
tens column.'* 

{b) 15 tens are similarly changed into 
1 hundred and 5 tens; and the 1 hun- 
dred is placed beneath the hundreds 
column. 


H. 

T. 

0. 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

5 


3 

4 

1 

5 

3 

8 

5 

5 = 


1 1 


1 6 . Mental Addition of Tens. — There are three stages 
of difficulty — 

(1) When the sum of the units figures does not make another 
complete ten, e.g. 25-1-33. 

Method — 2 tens 5 -f- 3 tens = 5 tens 5 ; 5 tens 5 -l- 3 = 6 tens 8 = 58. 

(2) When the sum of the units figures just make another 
complete ten, e.g, 25 + 35. 

Method — 2 tens 5 + 3 tens = 5 tens 5 ; 5 tens 5 + 5 = 6 tens = 60. 

(3) When the sum of the units figures exceeds another com- 
plete ten, e.g. 25 + 37. 

Method — 2 tens 5 + 3 tens = 5 tens 5 ; 5 tens 5 + 7 = 6 tens 2 = 62. 

Plenty of black-board work or practice from the “Vivid 
Mental Calculator ” is necessary in order to attain speed and 
dexterity in this exercise. 

17 . Simple Subtraction. — By practical mental questions 
accustom the children to the various forw,s of statement now 
given, and impress upon them that what is wanted is to find 
the difference between two quantities, and that this is done by 
taking the smaller from the larger quantity. 

(a) How much longer is one desk than the other? Let the 
children find the actual measurements. 

(b) What is the difference in the length of the two desks? 

(c) How many feet must be added to the length of the second 
desk to make it equal to the length of the first ? 

(d) How many feet is the second desk less than the first? 

(e) From the length of the first desk take the length of the 
eecond desk. 
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(f) How many feet will remain if I cut off the length of 
the second desk from the length of the first ? 

Practice in telling the greater of two numbers will be needed 
unless the teacher has taught notation pictorially. 

Three Methods of Working. — There are three methods 
employed — « 

(1^ The Decomposition Method. — This depends on the prin- 
ciple that we take one r.cim])er from another when we take 
separately the parts of the smaller number from the corre- 
sponding parts of the larger one. 

(2) The Method of Equal Additions. — The principle upon 
which this method is based, is that the remainder is not 
altered if the same number be added to both the subtrahend 
and minuend. 

(3) The Method of Complementary Addition. — This depends 
on the fact that the subtrahend and the remainder are together 
equal to the minuenci- 

2763 = minuend. 

1894 = subtrahend. 

869 = remainder. 


The terms used will be understood from the above example. 
The third method is at present little used in schools. 

The principle of decomposition has been taught in the 
mental work of the infant school; its extension to higher 
numbers should therefore cause little difficulty. 

Stages of Progress. — To make the reasons for the working 
intelligible to children is not easy : the rule should, therefore, 
be approached gradually in the following stages: — 

(1) Subtraction y^ithout changing the numbers (“borrowing”). 

(2) Subtraction with changing the numbers (“borrowing”) in 
the units. 

(3) Subtraction m/A changing the numbers (“borrowing”) in 
the tens. 

(4) Subtraction with changing the numbers (“borrowing”) in 
the units and tens. 

(M247) 


Q 
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l8. OUTLINES OF A LESSON ON 

SUBTRACTION, e.g. 43-28. ( 

A. BY THE DECOMPOSITION METHOD. 


Apparatus . — To show the way to use different apparatus we will select 
Number-pictures for this lesson, and sticks for the following lesson; 
though ekher may be used with both lessons. 

First Step, Tlie sum stated. — Represent each of the numbers 
in the concrete, and examine them see which is the larger 
number. Place this above the other in the way shown. 



Secmd Step. The principle of Decomposition. — Revise the 
work of the infant school, working the following mental 
exercises: 

(а) 13 - 2. IFoi'king — 3 - 2 - 1. 1 ten + 1 = 1 1. 

(б) 13 - 8. Wm'king — 8 ones could not be taken from 3 
ones; we, therefore, changed the 1 ten into 10 separate 
ones. Having done this we took the 8 ones from the 
10 ones, which left 2 ones; and to these we added the 
3 ones we already had ; thus obtaining 5 ones. 

Work this out with the tablets, and give plenty of 
other examples where change of the 1 ten into 10 ones 
is necessary. 

Third Step, The principle applied: 

(a) Proceed to subtract 8 ones from 3 ones. This is seen to 
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be impossible. What shall we do? The children suggest 
changing 1 ten into 10 ones, which we at once proceed to do, 
showing %hat process thus — 



(b) The 8 ones are now taken from the 10 ones, leaving 
2 ones, to which the 3 ones are added, making 5 ones, the 
first part of the answer 

(c) The 2 tens are now taken from the 3 tens, leaving 1 ten, 
the remaining part of the answer. 

Fourth Step. The Rule stated. — Examine the steps of the 
working and state concisely what has been done. 

(1) Place the larger number above and the smaller number 
beneath, 

(2) Take separately ones from ones and tens from tens. 

(3) If there are not sufficient ones, change one of the tens 
into 10 ones. 

(4^ Subtract the ones from the 10, and add to the remainder 
the rormer ones. 

Fifth Step. Exercises. — With the worked example and the 
written statement before the children, give similar exercises 
to be worked on the black-board and on slates by individual 
children. 
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B. BY THE METHOD OF EQUAL ADDITIONS. 

Apparatus . — Sticks tied in bundles. ^ 

First Step. The sum stated. — Proceed as in Step I. of the 
preceding lesson. 


n u nil 

Second Step. The principle of Equal Additions: 

(a) Give mental examples such as the following. State the 
work on the black-board. 

{a) (h) (c) (d) 

5 7 9 15 

2 4 6 12 

3 3 3 3 

(b) Examine (i), (c), and (d), and show that the same number 
has been added to the minuend and subtrahend of (a). 

5 • 7 = 5 + 2 9 = 5 + 4 15-5 + 10 

2 4 = 2 + 2 ^> = 2 + 4 12=-2 + 10 

3 3 3 3 

(c) State what has been found out — 

(1) Equal numbers have been added both to top and 

bottom lines. 

(2) The remainder is not changed. 

Third Step. The principle applied: ** 

(a) Proceed to take 8 ones from 3 ones. This is seen to be 
impossible. 

(h) Lead the children to suggest that the same number may 
be added both to the top and bottom lines without the value 
"being altered. Show that 10 is the most suitable number, be- 
cause the ** place value” of a number increases by 10; hence 



Tens. 

Ones. 

4 

3 

2 

8 
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demonstrate that 10 ones are equal to 1 ten. We therefore 
add 10 qpes to the top line and 1 ten to the bottom line. 
Eepresent this in the way now shown — 







(c) The 8 ones arc now taken from the 10 ones, leaving 2 
ones ; to which the three ones are added, making 5 ones, the 
first part of the answer. 

(d) The 3 tens are now taken from the 4 tens, leaving 1 ten, 
the remaining part of the answer. 

Fourth Step, The Kule stated. — Examine the steps of the 
working, and state concisely what has keen done. 

(1) Place the larger number ahoi^e and the smaller number 
beneath. 

(2) Take separately #nes from ones and tens from tens. 

(3) If there are not sufficient ones, add 10 ones to the top 
line and 1 ten to the bottom line. 

(4) Subtract the ones from the 10, and add to the remainder 
the former ones. 

Fifth Step. Exercises. — These are similar to the preceding 
lesson. 

ig. ‘^Borrowing — The practice of “borrowing 10 and 
paying back 1 dies hard, but no teacher who wishes the 
children to derive the full advantage from the arithmetic 
lesson will adopt such a device; it certainly would not be 
considered an inteMigcnt method by H.M. Inspector. 

A free use of illustrations in the concrete, a thorough grasp 
of one stage before proceeding to the next, and a plentiful 
supply of examples adapted to each stage, will remove any 
difficulties which the subject may present. 

Make good use of your black-board when correcting errors, 
and let this teaching be accompanied by illustrations worked 
in the concrete. 
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20. Difficulty with Cyphers. — In the Decomposition 
Method teachers and children sometimes experience difficulty 
in dealing with the cyphers; but, when properly tSiught, no 
difficulty should arise; all depends on the teacher's method. 

Before attempting sums such as the following, the skilful 
teacher will spend a couple of lessons in the decomposition of 
Number untii he has illustrated and fixed in the children's 
minds that — < 

100 = 9 tens, and 10 ones. 

1000 = 9 hundreds, 9 tens, and 10 ones. 

This result should be led up to, step by step, by concrete 
work with tablets, sticks, &c., in the 
following form : — 

The final result is committed to 
memory. 

The change is indicated in the sum 
in the way shown. 

9 9 10 

^007 

534 


0. 

H. 

T. 

= 1 



r= 

10 


= 

9 

10 

= 

9 

9 


21. The Concrete Form of Sum and Problems. — 

“ In the First and Second Standards two at least of the sums 
orally proposed should be set in concrete quantities, and both 
the numbers' employed and the articles spoken of should be 
such as are within the range of the ordinary experience of 
scholars of seven or eight years of ago" {Instructions to H.MJ,). 

We would urge that all work be given in a concrete form, 
as this makes work more intelligent, interesting, and useful. 

Problems enable the teacher to revise the work in addition. 
Those set should include the following forms : — 

(1) {x + y-\-z)-r, 

(2) r-(x + y + z), , 

(3) (x + y-2;)-(a + 6 + c). 

Problems involving two or more applications of the rule of 
subtraction prove a difficulty to children, e.y . — 

“A and B have x of which B owns y, A gives away z. 
Find the difference between A and B’s share." 

22. Mental Subtraction. — The importance of quick, 
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accurate mental work is self-evident. The work should be 
attacked in the following stages: — 

(1) 17-3. WffrUng—l - Z = 10-1-4 = 14. 

(2) 37-3. Working— 7 -Z = i; 30-1-4 = 34. 

(3) 14-8. WorUng— 10-8 = 2; 2-1-4 = 6. 

(4) 34-8. Working— 10-8 = 2; 24-4-2 = 26. 

(5) 45-13. WorUng— 4:5-10 = 85; 35-3=^32. 

(b) 45-18. WarUng— 45-10 = 85; 35-8 = 27. 

f 

23. The Multiplication and Division Tables. — 

Success in future rules depends on the intelligent grasp the 
children have of the structure of the tables, and the degree of 
quickness and accuracy with which they are answered. Learn- 
ing the tables by mechanical straightforward repetition only is 
of little use. 

In learning the tables the following points should be borne 
in mind: — 

(1) The table mqst be built by the child, so that he may see 
how the results are obtained. 

(2) In the process of huildhuj its use both for multiplication 
and division must be demonstrated by solving little concrete 
sums by its aid. 

(3) Small portions only should be built and committed to 
memory at one time. • 

(4^) The association of like sounds and the recurrence of a 
particular figure cause some products to be remembered more 
readily than others, e.g. 5 x 5 = 25 ; 6 x 6 = 36 ; *2 x 1 1 = 22. 

(5) Because of the lack of associated sounds and from other 
causes some numbers present special difficulties, e.g, — 


3x3 = 9. 

4x7 = 28. 5x6 = 30. 

3x7 = 21. 

4x8 = 32. 6 X 5 = 30. 

3x8 = 24. 

4x9 = 36. 6x9 = 54. 

7x8 = 56. 

9x3 = 27. 

fx9 = 63. 

9x7 = 63. 

8x7 = 56. 

12x7 = 84. 

8x9 = 72. 

12x9 = 108. 


Write these out boldly on separate cards, and place them in 
front of the child for daily repetition. 

(6) Show the product of two numbers is the same whichever 
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is made the multiplier, e.g, 3 x 9 = 27 ; 9 x 3 = 27. Use the 
ball-frame or other visible means to accomplish this. 


9 ^ 


9 

1 ) 


y 3x9 = 27. 


333333333 
9x3 = 27. 

(7.) Since the products of the cypher (0) are often mistaken, 
start each table with the cypher. 

24. OUTLINE OF A LESSON, ON 

TABLE BUILDING to Twice 6=12. 

First Step, The Concrete Eepresentation. — On the ball- 
frame, or by using sticks, buttons, &c., the children represent 
the table as shown. 



1 J 3 4 ^ j6 

I 4 6 8 10 n 

As each group is laid, the children say “ 1 stick and 1 stick 
rrwre make 2 sticks ”, and so on. 

Secord Step, The Table as a Series of Additions: 

(а) The children point to the parts of each group of sticks 
and represent the value in figures on the slates in the form 
shown above. 

(б) The whole number of sticks in each group is counted 
ana the sum placed in the answer, as in the above. 
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(c) The teacher points to the blank space in front of the 
first group, and so obtains that “0 sticks and q , 

0 sticks mre 0 sticks”. The cyphers are then ^ . o 

placed in position, thus — - o ^ 


Third Step. Exercises on the Additions: 

The children are shown the use of the results thus obtained, 
by questions such as the following: — * 

(a; A girl gave me 5 sweets and then 5 sweets more. How 
many sweets had 1 1 

(b) Two boys had 5 marbles each. How many marbles had 
they together? 

(c) On a plate are 10 apples. Some children come and take 
5 apples each. How many children came? 

(d) In a field are 10 cows. A man went twice and brought 
them all away, bringing the same number each time. How 
many cows did he bring at one time ? 


Fourth Step. The Table learnt: 

The children point to the group of sticks and repeat — 
Multiplication.— (a) Two 1 are 2; 

Two 2 „ 4, &c. 

(b) Then — Twice 1 are 2; 

Twice 2 „ 4, &c. 

Division. — Xc) In 2 there are two 1 ; 

^ >> j> >> ^ ) 

,, 6 ,, ,, ,, 3, &c. 

Fifth Step. The Table written: 

The usual form of writing the table is approached in the 
following steps : — 

(а) 0 1 2 3 

0 12 3 

0 2 4 6 &c. 

(б) 2x0-^; 2x1=2; 2x2 = 4; 2x3 = 6, &c. 

(c) 2x0 = 0 

2 x1=2 
2x2 = 4, &c. 


25. Simple Multiplication. — From the method by which 
we have taught the tables, the children will recognize that 
multiplication is a short form of adding the same number 
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several times. Work on the black-board a few illustrative 
examples to show this. Put these in a concrete form — 

T. 1 0. # 


8 8 = the number added. 

_ ^ ^ number of times 8 is added. 

^ 2 == sum. 2 = product. ^ 

This rule, if it is to be worked intelligently, must be ap- 
proached in well-defined stages, each of which must be made 
secure before proceeding to the next stage. 

Stage L Multiplication by One Figure. — The principle to 
be demonstrated is that each figure can 
be multiplied separately. t ^ o 

Take an example such as 17x4. lie- — , — 

? resent 17 in the concrete as 1 ten and 1 to 

ones. Rej^eat this 4 times. What we i ! 

want to find is the sum of 4 sevens and ' 1 ^ i 

the sum of 4 tens. } [. _ i 

Work the sum by addition; and then J3 8_ _6_ ^ 

show that the principle of taking each ~2 ~T' 

denomination separately also applies to 
multiplication, which is only a shortendJ form of addition. 

Stage II. Multiplication by 10. — Treat as a special case of 
the preceding stage, using 10-times table. Com- >y y 

pare the digits of the answer with those of tlie 

multiplicand, and note that each is moved one 1 7 

place to the left. ^10 

Stage III. Multiplication by Factors. — Two 17 ^ 

classes of exercises should be given — 

(1) Numbers which contain multiples of 10, e.g. 2 x 10 = 20; 
(2) Numbers made up of other factors, e.g. 8 x 4 = 32. 

(A specimen lesson is given below.) 

Stage IV. Multiplication by Numbers which are not Exact 
Multiples. — Take an example, e.g. 548 x 46. 

What we want to find is the sum of 46 five hundred and 
forty-eights. But 46 = 40 + 6. Therefore wo want to find the 
sum of 40 five hundred and forty-eights 

and 6 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

and add these two sums together. 
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The first of these two operations is taught in Stage III. and 
the second in Stage I. 

Staged, Multiplication by 100 and its Multiples. — Treat 
100 as a special case of Stage III., multiplying by the factors 
10 X 10. Examine the digits of the final product, and note 
that they are the same as those of the multiplicand, but moved 
two places to the left. # 

'She multiples of 100 are taught in the same way as the 
multiples of 10. , 

Stage VL Multiplication by any number of 3 figures, 
e.g, 384 x 456. — Wo teach this by showing that what is wanted 
is the sum of 

384 X 400 (the work of Stage V.)I 

384 X 50 ( „ „ 111.) y = 384 X 456. 

6( „ „ I.)J 

384 X 456 

26. OUyLlNE OF A LESSON ON 

MULTIPLICATION BY A MULTIPLE OF 10. 

Example : x ‘20. 

Knowledge assumed. — Ability to multiply by numbers to 12. 

First Step. The Sum examined. — State the sum in a concrete 
form, e.g. “ 20 boys each liave 634 marbles. How many 
marbles have they together f’ 

We want to take each ])oy\s marbles, put .them into one 
heap, and find out how many there are in the heap. 

Second Step. Mental Exercises. — Give a number of easy 
mental exorcises, c.g . — 

{a) 5 boys had 4 marbles each. How many had they to- 
gether? Ans. 20. 

(6) 5 other boys had 4 marbles each. How many had they 
together? Ans. 20. 

(c) 10 boys ^ad 4 marbles each. How many had they 
together? Ans. 40. 

How might this result have been obtained from (a) and {b) ? 

(1) By adding 5 boys’ marbles to the other 5 boys’ marbles, 
20 + 20-40. 

or (2) Since there are 2 groups of boys each group with the 
same number of marbles, multiply the number of marbles 
one group had by the number of groups — 20 x 2 = 40. 
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(d) 10 boys bad 4 marbles each. How many marbles had 
they together 1 Ans, iO. 

(e) How many marbles would 2 groups of 10 {i,e, iO boys) 
havel Ans. 80. 

Work these mental qTiestions on the black-board, so as to 
show the arrangement to be adopted in the slate example. 

Third Step, The Sum worked. 

(a) Marbles 10 hoys had t o h. t. o. 

= X by 10. 6 3" 4 == marbles 1 boy had. 

JO 

G 3 4 0 = „ 10 boys had. 


Examine the product and multiplicand and note the result 
of multiplying by 10. 

(1) The digits occur in the same order as in the multi- 
plicand. 

(2) Each is moved one place to the left. 

Deduce that x by 1 ten is the same as multiplying by 1 
and moving each figure one place to the lefo. 

(J) Marbles 20 hoys had - x 20. — Since there are still 10 
boys with marbles, see how many marbles these boys will 
have, in the same way as before, viz. G340 marbles. 

The children now see that the marbles of the 20 boys are in 
2 heaps, with 6340 in each heap; and that the sum of the boys’ 
marbles is found by jjlacing these two heaps all in one heap. 

The children will tell that the total can l)e obtained by 
addition, or by 'multiplying the marbles in one heap by the number 
of heaps. Show both methods. 


6340 = marbles 10 boys had. 
6340= „ 10 „ „ 


12680 = 




20 




>> 


T. O. H. T. O. 

6 3 4 = marbles 1 boy had. 


6 3 4 0 = marbles 10 boys had = 1 heap. 

2 

1 2 6 8 0= „ 10x2 „ „ =2 heaps. 


(c) Shortened form. — Call attention to the fact that the 
figures in the second line of the multiplication sum are the 
same as in the first line, but moved one place to the left; and 
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that the same final result would be obtained by multiplying at 
once the top line by 2, taking care to move each figure of the 
quotient one place to the left. 

Show this shortenecl form side by side with the other. 

T o. H. T. o 

6 3 4 = marbles 1 boy had. 

2 0 , 

• i 2 6 8 0 -- marbles 20 boys had. 

' % 

Fourth Step. The Rule stated, — From an examination of the 
stoj)S in the working deduce the rule — 

“ To multiply by 2 tens (20) V)e multiply by 2, and move each 
figure of the product one place to the left by placing a cypher 
in the tin its place ”. 

Fifth Step. Exercises. — Set suitable tests to be worked step 
by stop with the teacher, explaining each step of the process. 

The form adopted is preferable to placing 
the cypher beyond ^the units figure to the right, 
as this is the form required when multiplying by 
such a number as 56. Uniformity of method is 
desirable. 

This lesson suggests the plan of teaching to be pursued in 
multiplying by the factors of any number. 

27. Division. — The principle of Division has been illus- 
trated in our treatment of the tables. 

We see — ^ 

(1) That if 28 apples are divided into y I 

4 groups, each group will contain y ^ 4 x 7 = 28. 

7 apples. j 

(2) That if 28 apples are divided into 
groups with 7 in each group, there 
will be 4 groups. 

This twofold aspect of division should be pressed home and 
developed from the ta])les befoi*c proceeding further. 

Given the whote number and the number of groups, division 
enables us to find the number of articles in each group ; or. 

Given the whole number and the number of articles in each 
group, division enables us to find the number of groups. 

28. Short or Long Division first ? — Shortened forms of 
working should succeed^ not precede, the ftdl form of working ; 
but as the Code places Short Division first, this rule shouW 
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first be taught by Long Division, and then the shortened form 
should be worked side by side with it. 

By this means the method of Long Division will be^^cquired 
by children in connection with small divisors which present 
fewer difficulties ; and the method of Short Division will be 
much more clearly grasped. 

Division generally proves a stumbling-block to children, and 
few children can give a satisfactory explanation of the process, 
because — , 

(1) The rule is not approached in carefully graded steps. 

(2) The principle is not taught through concrete illustrations, 
with each step of the working aQt\m\\y perftyrmed in the concrete. 

(3) The idea of division as the splitting up of a number into 
equal groups (the one more easily grasped) is not kept before 
the childi'en. 

29. Short Division. — This subject should be attacked in 
the following stages : — 

First Stage, Division without Remainders : 

(a) Tens and units only; e.g. 48 — 4. 

{h) Hundreds, tens, and units; e,g, 846 --2. 

Second Stage, Division with Remainders : 

{a) Remainder from tens ; e.g. 36 2. 

(Z>) Remainder from hundreds; e.g^. 728 -r 4. 

(c) Remainder from hundreds and tens ; e.g. 354 -r 6. 
Third Stage. Division of Thousands: 

The division of hundreds, tens, and ones of thousands 
should be taught as a repetition of the previous stages 
with another unity viz. thousands. 

30 . OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 

DIVISION WITH REMAINDERS. 

Example: 540-^4. 

Knowledge assvmed. — Ability to divide withopt remainders. 

First Step. The Sum stated. — Set out 540 in a concrete form, 
with tablets, sticks, &c. Put the sum in a concrete form, e.g, — 
“540 marbles are to be divided among 4 boys. How many 
marbles will each boy receive?” 

Let the tablets, sticks, &c., represent the marbles, and call 
4 boys to the front to perform the division. 
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Second Step, Mental Exercises. — Have ready to hand the 
means of representing any number in the concrete; then go 
through®the following exercises, in each of which the 4 boys 
take part: — 

(a) Set out 40 as 4 tens: this number is divided by each 
boy taking 1 ten, 

{b) Set out 80 as 8 tens: this number is divided by each 
bo^ taking 2 tens. 

(c) Set out 60 as 6 tons: each boy takes 1 ten; but 2 tens 
remain, and these, in their present form, cannot be divided 
amongst 4 boys. Lead the boys to suggest changing the 
2 tens into 20 ones. These are now divided, each child taking 
5 ones. 

60 divided amongst 4 boys gives each boy 1 ten 5 ones - 15. 

{d) Set out 400 as 4 hundreds : this is divided by each boy 
taking 1 hundred. 

(e) Set out 800 as 8 hundreds: this is divided by each boy 
taking 2 hundreds. 

(/) Sot out 600 As 6 hundreds: each boy takes 1 hundred; 
but 2 hundreds remain ; and these, in their present form, cannot 
be divided. 

The children suggest changing them into 20 tens. These 
tens are then divided, each boy taking 5 tens. 

600 divided amongst 4 boys gives each boy 1 hundred 5 tens 
= 150. 

Third Step. The Sum worked. — ^Now revert fo the original 
sum; let the boys divide the concrete representation amongst 
them, first dividing the hundreds, then the tens, then the units. 
Arrange the sum in the form shown. 


Long Division. 


Number 
of boys. 


Whole number 


Number each 
boy had. 


II. T. (). II 

4 ) 5 4 .0 ( 1 

4 : : 

1 4 i 

1 2 i 

'2 6 
2 0 


T. O 

3 5 

Short Division. 


Number 
of boys. 


Wliole number 
H. T o 


4 )_5J4__20 

1 3 5 = number each boy had 
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(a) Division of hundreds. — ^Eacli boy takes 1 hundred, but 
cannot take more. Place the 1 hundred in the quotient. 

4 hundreds have been divided amongst the 4 bojs; these 
taken from the five hundreds leave 1 hundred, as shown. 
This, in its present form, cannot be divided. 

(i) Division of tens. — Change the 1 hundred into 10 tens. 
These with thb 4 tens of the original number make 14 tens 
to bo divided. Show that this change of unit is effecteOt hy 
placing the tens figure beside the remaMer from the hundreds. 

From the 14 tens each boy can take 3 tens, but no more; 
place the 3 tens in the quotient. 

4 boys, taking 3 tens each, have removed 12 tens. When 
these are taken from the 14 tens, 2 tens remain. These, in 
their present form, cannot be divided. 

(c) Division of units. — Change the 2 tens into 20 ones. There 
are no ones to add to these. Call attention to the fact that 
the change of unit is efiected by placing the ones figure beside the 
remainder from the tens. 

20 ones enable each child to take 5 ones. Place the 5 in 
the quotient. 4 boys taking 5 ones each, remove 20 ones; and 
there is therefore nothing more to divide. 

The division is complete; and each boy receives — 

1 hundred, 3 tens, and 5 ones = 135 - Ans. 

Fourth Step. The Buie stated. — From an examination of 
the steps of the working deduce the rule — 

(1) Divide each denomination separately. 

(2) When the division cannot be effected, reduce to the 
next lower denomination, and then divide. 

Fifth Step. Exercises. — Give suitable exercises to be worked — 

{a) Step by step from the black-board with the teacher. 

{b) Afterwards independently. 

From the worked example in short division the teacher will 
see the device adopted for effecting the change of unit, and 
preserving the similarity to long division. 

We cannot too strongly urge the teacher to continue this 
full concrete teaching until the children have thoroughly mas- 
tered the principles involved. 

31. Long Division. — The method is the same as that 
adopted in the above example. As the divisor is beyond 12 
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the difficulty of each separate division is increased, because the 
quotient has to be found hy trvil at each step; and when the 
quotient is found, the product of quotient and divisor has to 
be obtained by multiplication. 

In the early stages do not take large numbers for the divi- 
dend; this but increases the difficulty. Take such numbers 
as you can readily represent in the CAmcrete. •When dividing 
by^tens aiid units the method can be far better grasped hy 
children if the dividend contains nothing beyond handrech. 
The working is short, and every step in the process cwa hr 
worked in the concrete. If the method be once grasped 
a small number, its application to a large number is but the 
repetition of the step already learnt. 

Care in selecting the divisors greatly reduces the difficulty 
of the early steps. With a small units figure the proper trial 
divisor is more easily found. Teachers should remember that 
divisors formed by numbers from 13 to 19 are really the most 
difficult. 

The earliest examples should be so chosen that no cyphers 
occur in the quotient. Introduce these gradually. 

The value of each figure in the quotient of our outline lesson 
has been shown by — 

(1) Its concrete representation. 

(2) By placing it \tnder its correct denomination, H, T, or O. 

Some adopt another plan, which we now illustrate — 


21)5964(200^ 

4200 

21 ) 1764 ( 80 
1680 

21) '84( 4. 

84 


284 = quotient. 


32. Division •by Factors. — Division by factors is applic- 
able to but few sums ; moreover, the rule is not easy to gi’asp, 
the remainders causing special difficulty. 

Since Long Division has to be taught, it is perhaps better 
first to perfect the children in this rule, and then to treat 
division by factors as a shortened method applicable to certain 
sums. 

^X247) R 
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OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 
DIVISION B7 FACTORS. 

Example: 6977'f-21. 

Concrete form . — How many groups of 21 boya can be made from 5977 
boys?” 

First Step. Factors. — Write down any parts of the mi^lti- 
plication table, e.g. 3 x 7 = 21; 6 x 9 = I2 x 4 - 48; 8 x 6 = 48. 

Call attention to the fact that 21 is obtained by multiplying 
7 by 3; 54 is obtained hy multiplying 9 by 6. 

Tell that two numbers multiplied together to form another 
number are said to be factors of that number; hence 3 and 7 
are the factors of 21. 

Give practice in finding the factors of 36, 49, 81, &c. 

Second Step. Mental Exercises solved by experiment. — Set 
out each number in the concrete by means of tablets, sticks, 
&c. ; or use the children themselves. State each result on the 
black-board. 

(1) (a) 24 children are put 4 in a group. How many groups 1 

One group - 4 ) 24 boys. 

~ 6 groups of 4. 

Give a number of these. 

(&) 26 children are put 4 in a group. How many groups 1 
One group = 4)26 boys. 

6 groups of 4 -h 2 boys. 

47 children are put 8 in a group. How many groups 1 
One group — 8 ) 47 boys. 

5 groups of 8 7 boys. 

(2) {a) 47 children are put 4 in a group. How many groups 1 

One group = 4 ) 47 boys. 

JL 1 groups of 4 -h 3 boys. 

ip) Now I put 2 of these smaller groups into one large 
group. How many groups 1 
One group = 4 ) 47 boys. 

Groups of 4 = 2 JTI groups of 4 -h 3 boys. 

5 groups of 8 -h 1 group of 4. 

How many large groups of 81 Ans. 5 groups of 8. 
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How many boys ? Ans, 1 group of 4 + 3 boys \ ^ 

^ -1x4 + 3 j-'Doys. 

Compare this result with 1 (b) above. Note tW 4 and 2 
are the factors of 8. Hence, the same result is obtained when 
we divide by the factor's of a number as when we divide by the 
number itself. 

Note how the remainder is obtained. • 

•Work the same sum in the abstract, side by side with the 
concrete form. r 

^ ^ jj = remainder. 

5 groups 1 X 4 j 


lldrd Step. The Sum worked. — Obtain from the children 
the factors of 21 — 7x3, and proceed to divide by each, as in 
the previous example. 

^ 01^7 ) 5977 

One eroup = 211 „ ' — — ^ ^ . 

^ ^ ^ 13) 853... 6 boys 1 

Number of groups - 284... 1 group of 7 r 1^ boys. 

(=1x7) J 

A ns. 284 groups and 13 boys. 

Now work the sum by Long Division. 

Fourth Step. The^Bule stated. — Examine the steps of the 
working, and state the rule — 

(1) We divide by a number when we divide successively 

by its factors. * 

(2) The whole remainder -t: (the last remainder x the first 

divisor) + the first remainder. 

Fifth Step. Exercises. — Give suitable exercises to be 
worked — 

(1) Step by step with the teacher. 

(2) Individually without aid. 

Pay special attention to the divisors which will be needed 
in the compouiul rules of weights and measures, e.g. 14, 16, 
20, 28, &c. 

COMPOUND RULES. 


33. Money. — The compound rules applied to money gener- 
ally present far less difficulty than the simple rules; and as 
we have treated the four simple rules with some fulness, we 
must content ourselves with a slighter treatment of these. 
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The terms and the signs used are all familiar ; they should, 
therefore, present little difficulty to the intelligent young 
teacher who has studied the previous pages. 

The tables must be built up as the result of actual ohsenotr 
tion, and be well committed to memory. The reduction of 
money from one denomination to another must also have 
plenty of preliminary practice. 

c 

34. Compound Addition. — Sho^ its analogy to the 
method of simple addition — 



10 

10 


20 

12 

H. 

T. 

0. 

£ 

8 

d 

3 

8 

7 

3 

8 

8 

6 

5 

8 

6 

6 

8 

4 

9 

6 

5 

8 

9 

15 

4 

1 

15 

4 

1 


Take, in the earliest steps, additions whi(;h do not involve 
“ carrying ”. Then take the remaining work in stages — 

(a) The addition of pence and farthings. 

(b) „ „ shillings, pence, and farthings. 

(c) „ „ pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. 


35. Compound Subtraction. — The method adopted in 
simple subtraction should be continutid here, and the two rules 
should be worked side by side to show the close similarity in 
the method of procedure. 

The teaching examples should be worked out, using the actual 
coins. The rule should be taught in the following stages : — 


(a) Subtraction without involving change (“borrowing”). 
(h) „ with “ changing ” from the pence only. 

(c) „ „ „ „ shillings only. 

(d) „ „ „ „ <- pounds only. 

(e) „ „ two or more “ changings 


Note , — Never use the term “borrow” in teaching. 


An illustrative example will show the methods of working. 
The decompositions and equal additions are shown in smtdl 
figures placed above each term. 
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Example — £4, 8s. - £2, 14s. 9|rf. 

A. Decomposition Method. 

(It) Farthmgs : 4/. - 3/. = ; 

(J)) Pence*. \2d. - 9d = 3d; 

3rf. + 6d. == 9d 

(c) Shillings: 20s. - 14s. = 6s.; 

^ 6s. -f 7s. = 13s. 

B. Equal Addition, Method. 

{a) Farthings: 4 - |d = Id; 
id+id..^d 

(6) 12(/. - lOd - 2d; 

2d + 7d - 9d 

(c) Shillings: 20s. - 15s. ~5s.; 

5s. 4- 8s. = 1 3s. 

{d) Pounds: £4-£3 = £l. 

36. Compound Multiplication. — The introductory 
teaching is similar to that followed in simple multiplication. 
To show that tins rule is a shortened form of addition, work 
an example both addition and multiplication. 

When multiplication by one figure is learnt, there are three 
methods from which to choose in multiplying by higher num- 
bers. An example will illustrate these: — 

•£15, 16s. 10|d X 63. 

Method A. — Multiplying the sum by the multiples of 10^ and 
then taking the remaining part separately, e.g. 10 x 6 -l- 3. 

Method B . — Multiplying by the factors of the multiplier, e.g. 
9x7; or 7 X 9. 

Method C. — Multiplying separately each term of the price 
by the whole multiplier. 

The teacher should adopt one method, and keep to it till it 
is thoroughly known. We give the example worked out by each 
method that the teacher mayjcompare their relative advantages. 

Method A. 


£ 8 <2 
20 12 4 

2 14 9 | 

1 9^ - difference. 


£ «. d. 

20 12 4 

4 8 7j 

i2_Jd4__29| 

1 13 9| = difference. 


£ 8, d. 

15 16 lOJ 
10 ^ 


168 

8 

9 



6 

950 

12 

6 

47 

10 

n 

998 

3 

n 


top line X 10 


a 

»> 


X 10 X 6 

x3 


Method B. 

£, 8 d. 

15 16 lOJ 
9 

142 11 id^-top line X 9 
7 

998 3 1J = 


x63 


X 9 X 7 
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Method C. 


Working- 


15 


8 . 

16 


Ans, 998 3 


d. 

lOi 

63 

I J Product, 


-4 far. 

31.. . K 
630 

12|661rf. 

55.. . U 
378 

‘ _630 

2 0 1176 , 3 . 9 . 
63.*.. .3s. 
315 
630 
iE998 


37 . Compound Division. — Long division should again 
Recede short division unless, as before, the teacher work both 
methods side by side. Practice in reducing pounds to shillings, 
shillings to pence, and pence to farthings should precede this 
rule. 

Attack the rule in the following stages : — 

First Stage, One reduction only. 

£ 8 & 

(a) £34, 4s. -f 36. Working— ^0 ^ ) 34 4(0 


Ans,^ 19s. 


20 


36 ) 684(195. 
36 
324 
324 


(h) 17s. 5(^.~19. 
Ans, 11(^. 


19)17, 5(0 
12 

19)209(llc?. 

19 

19 

19 
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(c) 11K^23. 11 J 

• Am. M. 

23')46(|d 

46 


& 8 d. £ 

24)5 10 0(0 

__2^ 

24)110(45. 

96 

'14 

12 _ 

24 ) 168 ( 7d, 

168 


27)18 
_ 1_2 

27 ) 222"(8(^. 

216 

6 

4_ 

27 ) 27 ( id. 

27. 

— Three reductions. 

£121, 135. 8f^.-^49. Ans. £2, 95. Sd. 

38 . Reduction. — The more complex forms of reduction 
dealing with guineas, half-crowns, florins, i^c., may now be 
undertaken. What we want to impress upon the children is 
that the value ^f the money is not altered; what is altered is 
simply the number of coins in which the value is expressed. 
A diagram, such as that now given, is helpful. 

Children must be taught to aim at getting the required 
result in the shortest number of steps. They, therefore, need 
a clear grasp of the relationship existing between the different 
coins. This is, perhaps, best shown by the use of the “ ladder 
table”. 


(b) 185. 6|i.V27. 
Am. 


^Second Stage. Two reductions. 

(a) £5, 105. Od. -f 24. 

Am. 45. 7d. 




half-crowns. 
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The ladder should be formed by the children as the result 
of actual observation. 

Before* a sum is begun, the table should be written to show 
the steps by which the result is to be obtained. 

39. Weights and Measures. — Long and square measures, 
which involve the use of fractions, are now, vej^y properly, to 
be ^jiught in conjunction with Fractions. There is, therefore, 
no new principle to be taught in connection with Weights and 
Measures. Indeed, lleduction alone is required in Course A, 
although Course B requires the use of the four rules. 

The methods of working are exactly the same as we have 
been considering in relation with money ; the only new point 
is to acquire a knowledge of the tables. No weight or measui*e 
is asked for beyond those with which the children are familiar, 
at least by name. 

What we have to do, then, is to show the relation which 
exists between the different measures. 

As in all our pnfvious work this knowledge must be the 
result of observation and experiment; and the table must be 
built up hj the children. Most of the weights and measures 
required, if not already in the school, can be borrowed from 
an obliging shopkeeper. 

We now give an oiftline of a lesson to show how a table 
should be taught. 

40. OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 

LONG MEASURE— THE YARD, FOOT, AND INCH. 

Apparatus — Draper’s yard stick and foot-rule. 

First Step. Why Measures are used. — Lead children to see 
the inconvenience which would arise if there was no standard 
of measurement, e.g. a woman buying cloth for a dress, a 
carpet for a flooP, curtains for windows, &c. Picture the 
builder without the means of expressing measurements accu- 
rately. 

Second Step. The Measures used. — By assumed purchases, 
e.g. calico of the draper, beading of the picture-framer, &c., 
draw from the children that the yard, foot, and inch are the 
measures in most common use. 
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Third Step, The Table formed: 

{a) The Yard. — Show a draper’s yard-stick, or a substitute 
for it. The length of this is determined by a staAdard yard 
kept in the Houses of Parliament. Show other measures of 
the same length, e.g, the yard-tape. Let the children take the 
measurements of things which the teacher has previously 
ascertained to be an exact number of yards, e.g, the wall of 
the room. i 

(h) The Foot. — Measure other things which are not exact 
multiples of the yard; hence deduce the need of a smaller 
measure. Show the foot-rule, and measure the stick with it. 
The stick is seen to contain the foot-rule exactly three times; 
therefore, 1 yd. — 3 feet. 

Take measurements with the foot-rule, and express the 
result first in feet, then in yards and feet. 

(c) The Inch. — Measure a book with a foot-rule. The 
rule is seen to be too long. Examine the rule, and note its 
division into 12 equal parts called inches; therefore 1 foot = 
12 inches. Measure small articles, ex[)i»essing their length in 
inches. Take other measurements exiuessing the result first 
in inches, then in feet and inches. 

Show that there are 36 inches in the yard- 
stick and in the yard- tape. 

(d) Eesults collected. — Collect tie facts 
ascertained by experiment, and arrange in 
the ladder form. Then commit to memory. 

{e) Abbreviations. — Give the abbrevia- 
tions in use for these terms — yd., ft., in. 

Also 2' 3" = 2 ft. 3 inches. 

Fourth Step. Exercises. — Give suital)le 
questions in measurements and in calculating 
the cost of articles of a given length, e.g. 

— Cost of 3 yds. 1 ft. of lead pipe at 3d. 
per yard. 

BUMMAKY. » 

1. There are two Bchemee of Work. Bclieme B, in the lower standards, 
deals with small immberH. 

2. Copying may be occasioned by lax supervision, want of clearness in 
the teaching, lack of special attention to backward scholars, misjudging the 
children’s capacity, or undue severity. 

3. Teaching and Revision Examples are necessary, and shouU be pre- 
pared by the teacher. 


Yard 

3 ' 




N 




Foot 



Inch 


> 


Half an inch 
TO THF FOOT 
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4. Paper work tends to secure neatness, accuracy, and thoughtful work 

6. The source of inaccuracy must be discovered when correcting sums. 

6. Proble:*atic work, both mental and written, is of great value. 

7. Numeration and Notation must be taught by means of concrete objects. 

8. A system of mental additions must be taught. 

9. Subtraction may be taught by the method of Decomposition, by Equal 
Addition, or by Complementary Addition. 

10. The system of “Borrowing’* should be discarded. • 

11. tables must be taught as the direct result of observation. 

12. Multiplication is the supjj of the repeated additions of the same 
number. 

13. Short division should he first taught by the method of long division. 

14. Every process in division must be shown in the concrete. 

15. Show the close similarity between the working of the simple and the 
compound rules. 

1 6. Compound subtraction may be worked by the same three methods as 
simple subtraction. 

17. The tables of Weights and Measures must be taught experimentally. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

• 

1. Describe the best system you kmnv for teaching notation. 

2. Describe a ball-frame for teaching aritlinietic, and sliow how it can 
be employed in teaching short division, with or without n'lnainders. 

3. Of the two methods of explaining subtraction — (1) Equal Addition, 
(2) Decomposition — which do you prefer, and why? Illustrate your 
answer by an example fully vforked out. 

4. How would you give a first lesson on “carrying” in subtraction? 
Take as an example 47 - 29. 

6. How may the ball-frame be u.scd to teach the multipli(iation table? 

6. State what sort of pictorial or o^er visible illustrations you would 
use in teaching the elements of arithmetic to very young children, and 
show what use you would make of such illustrations. 

7. Multiply 74,086 by 909, and explain, as to a class, the process of 
working, and the sejiarate value of each line of figures. 

8. In teaching First Standard children to add mentally 23 and 18, into 
what groups would you lead them to break up eitlier or both numbers ? 

9. Show that “Long Division” and “Short Division” are really the 
same in 'principle. In teaching “Division” (slate work) which of these 
“ rules ” would you be^n with ? Give your reasons. 

10. At what point in your teaching of arithmetic would you introduce 
“rules” and require them to be learnt? Give a sketch of a model lesson 
on “division by factors ”, showing when and how you would teach the rule 
for that operation. 

11. Take the following sum in long division: £72,185, 13s. 2d. -f 163, 
and work it so as to show fully the value of each sepaiate figure in the 
answer, and of each remainder. 
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12. What useful purpose is served by analysing a sum in arithmetic and 
showing the separate value of each figure ^ Illustrate your answer by 
working the following question in long division: 537,082 -r 3?^ 

13. What is the use of “a problem” as an exercise in arithmetic? 
Frame two questions containing a problem for each of these three standards 
— the third, the fourth, and the fifth. 

14. The New Code requires an exercise in rapid addition. Make out a 
column of figpres suited for this exercise, and say how you would best 
secure quickness and accuracy in jierforming it. 

15. What objects should be kept in view in the teaching o^ mental 
arithmetic ? Say how those objects maj* be )>est attained, and give some 
examples of good oral exercises suited to the second standard. 

16. Multiply £79, 13s. 8Jd. by 486. Specify the various methods by 
which this sum might be worked. Which of these would you teach your 
scholars to use in ordinary practice? W’^hy? Work out the sum by this 
method, explaining the prmciple and the steps of the process, as you would 
to your class. 


Chapter XIV.—SENIOE ARITHMETIC. 

1. Order of Teaching — Our pros(*nt chaptor will embrace 
the work of the Upper Division of the school. We shall devote 
our attention chiefly to the teaching of _p?mcipleSf leaving their 
application to the higher rules to the teacher; for when prm- 
ciples are understood the application of them is not difficult. 

Since Practice and the Rule of ifhree necessitate a clear 
idea of Fractions, it is, on the whole, better for the teacher to 
start with the latter rule. 

An elementary knowledge of decimals is required in the 
lowest portion of this group, in order that scholars may “know 
the principles of the metric system, and be able to explain the 
advantages to be gained from uniformity in the method of 
forming multiples and sub-multiples of the unit” {Schedule IL). 

This may well be given before the other work is begun, and 
whilst the idea of the decimal system of notation is fresh in 
the children's memories. 

We shall, however, treat the subject at a later stage. 

2 . Apparatus. — ^Fractions, mensuration, &c., will require 
the use of apparatus prepared by the teacher. Strips and 
surfaces of differently coloured papers mounted on linen and 
accurately divided, are most serviceable for our purpose. Re- 
membering that a fraction is an equal part of the whole, the 
extreme difficulty of exactly dividing apples, &c., is at once 
apparent. The children would have to be told they must 
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regard each division as exactly equal. With paper strips this 
difficulty disappears. 

Write orf the back of each the point it is designed to illus- 
trate, and keep it for future use. 

3. The Greatest Common Measure. — Treat this rule 
experimentally. Provide strips of coloured paper 2", 3", 4", 
6", 9", 12", and 18" in length. • 

First Stejh A Measure: 

(a) Take the 2" piece and show it is contained in the 12" 
piece an exact number of times. Do the same with each of the 
following pieces — 3", 4", and G". Tell that a number which is 
contained in another number aii exact mmbei of times is said to be 
a measure or factor of iluit nu7nbei\ Therefore 2, 3, 4, and 6 
are measures of 12. 

Secord Step. A Common Measure : 

(b) In the same way show that the pieces of 2", 3", 6", and 
9" measure the piece of 18", and therefore 2, 3, 6, and 9 are 
measures of 1 8. But tlio pieces of 2", 3", and 6" also measured 
the piece of 12". 

Show tliat the 9" piece will not measure the 12" piece. 
Therefore the pieces of 2", 3", and G" are the only pieces which 
measure both the pieces of 12" and 18". 

Therefore 2, 3, and G ^re measures common to both 12 and 
18. Tell that a number which measures two or more numbers is 
said to be a Common Measure of those numbers. 

Therefore 2, 3, and G are Common Measures of 12 and 18. 

Third Step, Greatest Common Measure : 

Take the three strips 2", 3", and 6" and place one on the top 
of the other. Each is a common measure of 12 and 18; but 3" 
is seen to be a greater measure than 2", and G" is seen to be 
the greatest measure of all. 

Try pieces of other lengths, and show that no piece longer 
than 6" will measure both 12" and 18". 

The 6" piece is ^erefore said to be the Greatest Common 
Measure of 12" and 18". 

Examine what has been done, and stiite that The Greatest 
Common Measure is the greatest number which is contained in two 
or more numbers an exact number of times. 

Fourth Step, The sum worked: 

Since measures are factors of numbers, split each number 
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into its prime factors. The greatest factor which is common 
to all will be the Greatest Common Measure. ^ 

See the meaning of “ prime factor ” is known, and then give 
several exercises such as the following: — 

(a) G.C.M. of 12 and 18. 

12 = 2x2x3 = 2x6. 

^ 18 = 2x3x3r:r3x6. 

The greatest factor common to both is 6. 

The G.C.M. = 2x3 = 6. 

(b) G.C.M. of 18, 27, and 36. 

18 = 2x3x3 = 2x9. 

27 = 3x3x3 = 3x9. 

36 = 2x2x3x3 = 4x9. 

The greatest factor common to all three is 9. 

/. G.C.M. = 3x3 = 9. 

Fifth Step. The Rule stated. — To find the G.C.M.y split each 
number into its prime factors. 2'he product of the factors 
common to all the numbers is the G.C.M. of those numbers. 

The rules by which it may be seen whether a number is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, or 11 should be taught. 

When the rule is well grasped, the common method of find- 
ing the G.C.M. by division may be taiight, if thought desirable. 

4 . The Least Common Multiple. — In teaching this 
rule also, we shall find the coloured strips helpful. 

First Step. A Multiple : 

Take a strip of 12" and measure it by one of 6". 12'' con- 

tains 6" an exact number of times. 

Take a strip of 15" and measure it by one of 5". 15" con- 

tains 5" an exact number of times. 

Take other examples; then toll that a number which contains 
another number an exact nimher of times is said to be a Multiple 
of that number. 

Therefore 12 is a multiple of 6; and 15 is a multiple of 5. 

Work other exercises. 

Second Step. A Common Multiple: 

By taking strips of 4" and 3" show that 12 is a multiple of 
4 and 3 as well as of 6. Tell that since 12 is measured in 
common by 4, 3, and 6, it is said to be a Common Multiple of 
those numbers, 
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State that A Common Multiple is a number which contains 
two or mme numbers an exact number of times. 

Show afso that 15 is a common multiple of 3 and 5. 

The prime factors of 6 arc 3 and 2. Show that 12 is also a 
common multiple of 3 and 2; and, by the examination of a 
number of examples, show that the multi])le of a number must 
also be a multiple of the prime factor's of that numbef. 

fltird Step. The Least Common Multiple : 

Take strips of 24'' and 3G", and show that each of these is 
a common multiple of 6, 4, and 3. Therefore 12, 24, and 36 
are all common multiples of G, 4, and 3. 

By measuring with strips less that 12", show that no number 
less than 12 is measured l)y 6, 4, and 3. Therefore 12 is said 
to be the Least Common Multiple of G, 4, and 3. 

Examine the working, and state that The Least Common 
Multiple of two or more numbers is the smallest number tvhich is 
exactly divisible by each of those number's. 

Fourth Step. The Sum worked: 

We have seen that a common multiple of two or more 
numbers must contain all the prime factors of those numbers. 
If, therefore, we find a number which contains cnily the prime 
factors found in the given numbers, this number must be the 
Least Common Multiple. ** liCt us find the L.C.M. of G, 4, and 3. 

The L.C.M. to contain 6 
must contain the.factors 2 and 
3; and to contain 4, it must 
contain the factor 2 twice; and 
to contain 3, it must contain 
the factor 3. 

/.TheKaM.- 2x3x2-12. 

Fifth Step. The Rule stated: 

Work other examples; and, from an examination of the 
working, state th^Rule. 

Split each number into its prime factors. Take each of the 
different prime facters found in the given numbers. If a 
prime factor is repeated more than once in any one num- 
ber ^ it must he repeated in the L.C.M. as many times as the 
greatest number of times it occurs in the number in which it 
is most often found. Multiply these factors together to foim 
the L.C.M. 


The prime factors of 6 are 2, 3. 

4 . 

jy yy ' yy -‘y 

yy yy ^ yy 
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Show, side by side, the two methods of working — 

6-2x3 I 3 ) 6 , 4, 

4 = 2 x 2 2) 2, 4, 1 

3 = 3 1, 2, 1 

L.C.M. = 2x2x3 = 12. L.C.M. = 2x2x3=12. 

Shortened forms of working should not be shown tilj the 
method is thoroughly grasped. 

FRACTIONS. 

5. The Fraction. — ^We are now prepared to commence 
our study of fractions. The work may be taken up in the 
following steps : — 

First Step. The Notion conveyed: 

Take three strips of paper of different colours, but of the 
same length. Hold up 1 strip. “Hpw many strips are 
herel” One Strip. {Note. — Impress the idea of the “whole” 
or “ unity ”.) 

Take another strip, and tear off pieces of unequal length. 
Show one of these pieces, and let children tell that it is a part 
of a strip. 

Take the third strip and fold it very’’ carefully into four exact 
parts; then cut it. Hold up one piece, and let children tell, 
as before, that it is a part of a strip. 

Show the Unequal parts in one heap and the equal parts in 
another. In both heaps each piece is a part Can children 
see any difference betAveen the parts in one piece and the parts 
in another? Get a boy to examine one heap to find what he 
can about the parts in it in icgard to their length; and get 
another boy to examine the other heap to do the same; so 
lead the children to see that p.11 the parts in one heap are equal, 
but are not so in the other. 

Tell that the equal parts of a whole are called fractions; but 
that the unequal parts are simply called pieces, parts, or frag- 
ments. Cut up other strips, and let the children tell whether 
the parts are fractions or not. 

Second Step. How Fractions are named: 

strips of equal length, and cut into 2, 3, 4, &c., 


(a) Take 
equal parts.^ 
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1 

The teacher shows the inconvenience which would result if 
no name existed for distinguishing one fraction from another. 

By rei^rence to 10s., 5s., 4s., 2s., Is., &c., as fractions of £1, 
he leads the children to see that fractions are named according to 
the number of equal parts into which the whole is divided. 

Let the children now examine the fractions in each heap, 
and supply the correct name for each. Givcf other children 
straps and ask one to cut a half, another a fourth, another a 
fifth, <fec. ^ 

(J) Fold a strip carefully into 8 equal parts, hut do not cut it. 
Show one division. “What is the name of this fraction?” 
“ One-eighth.'^ Show the next division. This is also one-eighth. 

Now show both divisions together. “What fraction of the 
whole is this?” ^^Two-eighths." In the same way get other 
fractions named. 

Third Step. How Fractions are written: 

Ask the children to write one farthing, two farthings, and 
three farthings (4, |). Question on the meaning of the 2 

and 4, and elicit that these figures represent the number of equal 
parts into which the whole penny is divided. 

Since these figures indicate the name of the fraction, tell 
that they are called the naming-part or Denominator. 

Question on the me^j-ning of the 1 and 3, and elicit that 
these tell the number of equal parts of the whole taken to fomi the 
fraction y and that, therefore, these figures form what is called 
the numerator of the fraction {mimerus ~ number), 

Represent the fraction thus — Fraction ^ D^^^ator 

Turn to the heaps of fractions. Select some, and let the 
children write their value on the black-board. 

Fourth Step. The Definition: 

Lead the children to form some such definition as the 
following : — 

A Fraction is o%e or more equal parts of a whole. 

We have treated this section somewhat fully, as the right 
understanding of the nature of a fraction is essential to future 
progress. 

6. Comparison of Fractions — Cancelling. — This is 
another very important step, and should be carefully and 
fully taught. 

(M247) 


s 
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Take strips of the same length, but of different colours, and 
very carefully fold one strip into 2 equal parts, another into 4, 
another into 6, and the last into 8. Mark the valu4 of each 
fraction as shown in the accompanying sketch. 









■■■I 

I 

1 


ISK 


EIH 



First Step. Effect of Multiplying Numerator and Denominar 
tor by the same number: 

Cut off ^ of strip A. Place this part in succession upon 
strips B, c, and i), and cut off equal lengths. Each of these 
fractions is therefore equal to a half of the whole. 

Now examine the value of the fractions marked on the 
strips, and write them on the black-board thus — 


(a) 


1 

'2 


2 3 4 

4 " G - 8 

V 


Next split up the numerators and denominators of the frac- 
tions into factors as shown in (b ) — 




2 

4 

3 
6 

4 
8 


1x2 

2” X 2 

1x3 
2'x3 
1x4 
2 X 4 


Call attention to the final 
form in each case. Note that 
in the first case, numerator 
and denominator are multi- 
plied by 2, in the second by 
3, and in the third by 4 ; yet 
each fraction equals J. 


Hence deduce that the nmnerator and denominator of a fraction 
may he multiplied by the same number^' without altering its 
value. 


Find fractions equivalent to &c. 

Second Step. Effect of Dividing Numerator and Denomina- 
tor by the same number: 

Reverse the process of the previous step. Take the same 
four strips, but hrst write down the value expressed on each; 
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and show by division how each is brought to the same value, 

J, thu^ 


1 

2 2 
2 ^ 2-^2 ^ 1 
4 4-r2 “ 2 

3 3j-3 1 

6 6 -^3 “ 2 

4 ^ 4-^4 ^ 1 • 

8 8-4-4 2 


The I has its numerator 
and denominator by 2; 
the f by 3, and the | by 4, 
giving the fraction J in each 
case. The truth of this is 
shown by superimposing the 
fractions. 


Ilencc deduce that the numerator and denominator of a fraction 
may he divided hy the same number without altering its 
value. 

Tell that the process is called Cancelling: and show the 
usual method — 

1 1 1 

^ ^ ^ 

2 2 2 


Find, by cancelling, fractions equivalent to f, 3^, &c. 

Third Stej). Comparison of Fractions: 

(a) With the sam^ denominator, — Take strip B, and by a 
comparison of the fractions J, show that when the de- 

nominators are the same, the greatest fraction has the greatest 
numerator. 

(li) With the same numerator. — Place J of D upon ^ of 0, and 
those upon ^ of B, and finally the whole 
upon I of A. The different colours of the 
strips will plainly show the difference in the 
values ; and the children will see that when » 

the numerators are the same the greatest fraction has the least 
denominator. 

Compare in tie same way |, f, and f . 

(c) Equal fractions with different numerators and denominators. 

Take the fractions J and There is nothing in common 
between these two. W hat is to be done ? 

Cut I from strip B, and lay it upon strip D. | is seen to 
exactly equal Yet from the written fraction we could not 
see this. From the written fraction we can tell which is the 
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larger only when either the numerators or the denominators 
are the same. Can we get the denominators the sained ^ 

From the First Step the children suggest multiplying the 
numerator and denominator of ? by 2 : f = f = 4. Now the 
equality is evident. i ^ 

Hence deduce that to compare fractions we must bring them all 
to the same denominator. 

\ 

(d) Unequal fractions. 

Lastly compare two fractions which are not equal, e.g. ^ and 1. 

Take J of c, and | of D. Take another strip E divided into 
24 equal parts. 

Lay ^ of 0 upon E, and it is shown to be equal to fj. 
j> F ^ 5> »> ‘It* 






2 J 4 S 0 7 e 9 10 11 13 1314 10 1617 18 10 1.^^223334 


Show that the denominator 24 is the L.C.M. of the de- 
nominators 6 and 8. 

Hence deduce the Buie. — To compare fractions we must change 
them info equivalent fractions in which the denominator is 
the L.C.D. of all the denominators of the fractions. 

5^ 5x4 ^20 
‘ 6 6x4 24* 

8 8x3 24* 

7. Addition and Subtraction. — These follow naturally 
from the preceding exercise. But before beginning these 
niles, it will be necessary to make the children acquainted 
with the nature of an Improper fraction and a Mixed number. 

The steps in teaching addition or subtractio^h would be — 

(1) The addition of fractions with the same denominator, 
^•9* ^ + 

(2) Changing fractions to equivalent fractions with a ccmmm 

denominator, e.g. | + i == + fj. (Steps 1 and 2 have been 

explained.) 

(3) The final operation of addition or subtraction. 
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Subtraction. — The above diagram shows the difference 
between I and ^ = and the children, therefore, see that 
the subtraction is accomplished as follows : Rule. — Reduce the 
fractions to the least common denominator. Subtract the numeratat's to 
give the numerator of the answer^ and take the comrrum denomiimtor 
for the denominator of the answer. 

Addition. — To show the value of the final addition, take 
another strip, r, divided into 24ths in the same way as strip 
E. Place E and F end to end ; and, by the side of these, place 
I of c and | of B (the tractions to be added) end to end. 

The two together are found to equal 1 whole strip and 1 1 
of another strip, or of a strip. 


E F ys t\i 

-weo^iOOKiMfflO-cjnjmtoNcoiroO-ejwgl-cirt^intDt^eoaO-ciwjrmttNWDO-ejn^ 


i 1 I i 1 

: ^ ! 1 f 

1 1 1 • i 1 
1 1 • 1 1 1 
1 • 1 1 1 1 

t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

! ; ; j I ! I ' 

j 1 i i 

1 1 • 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 

i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t • 1 1 1 1 

• 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 





J t • l \ 


1 


1 


i * f *, • * ' 



! . 1 

^ I 

... ’1 

! L ... 1 J...' } ' 

Id 

& 

2 

• c 

•1 ' 

• 0 t 

i C s 

J 14 'if*; 

U U 8 0 ^ t 



Hence deduce that addition is effected as follows: Rule. — 
Reduce the fractions to the least common denomimtor. Add the 
mmeraiors together to give the numerator of the answer, and take the 
common demymimitor f^r the denominator of the fraction. 


8. Multiplication. — For the first time children will get a 
p'oduct which may be mmller than the multiplicand; unless 
carefully explained, this proves a difficulty to children. The 
rule may be taught in the following steps: — 

First Step. Fraction x whole number, e.g. | x 4. 

Revise what is meant by 3 x 4, viz. 3 4-3 + 3 + 3. 

Therefore, fx4^'^^ + g + g + 2^ == Show its truth 
with paper strips. Give other examples. 

Hence deduce the Rule . — To multiply a fraction by a whole 
number, we multiply the numerator of the fraction by the whole 
number. • 


r> i. 3 X 4 

But - 

and 

Q 

Therefore j x 4 = 

o 


3x^^3 
2x^ 2 

3 _ _3 
8 + 4 2* 

3 ^3 

8 + 4 2’ 
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Hence deduce the Kule. — To multiply a fraction hy a whole 
number^ multiply the numerator of the fraction or divide the denomi- 
nator of the fraction hy the whole number, ^ 

Second Step, Whole number x a fraction, e.g. 4 x 
This is a difficult step. It means that 4 is repeated not 
once, but only f of a time. 


I ! 1 I i \ 1. I 

A Y B Z C ' D E 


Illustrate thus: A boy walks 4 steps in 1 second. Every 
time the second is repeated he has walked the 4 steps. Ijct 
AB, BC, CD, and DE represent these 4 steps. Divide each of 
these steps into half steps as shown. Every time the second 
is repeated he walks the distance AE. 

But suppose he is stopped before the whole second is 
repeated; e.g. when only | of the second is repeated, i.e. in ^ 
of a second; then it is evident he will hav^ walked only ^ of 
the whole distance, i.e. ^ of 4 steps = AY. Therefore 4 repeated 
\ of a time = | of 4. 

If he is stopped when f of the second is repeated, i,e. in | 
of a second, then he will have walked f of the whole distance, 
i.e. f of 4 steps = ab. Therefore 4 repeiM ^ of a time means 

t of 4. 

If he is stopped when | of a second is repeated, i.e. when 4 
steps have been, i epeated of a time, he will have walked f of 4 
steps = AZ. 

Impress on the children that 4 x | means | of 4. 


Therefore 4 x ^ = ay ^ 

o J 

„ 4 X I AB = 1 

4 3 .. 3 

” = 


- ,1 . 4x1 4x1 

of a whole step ^ — - 7 : = 7 : 

4x2 o 

8 ^4x2 

” 8 8 
_4x3^4x3 
” ‘ 4 x" 2 8 


Hence deduce the Eule. — To multiply a whole number by a 
fraction, multiply the whole number hy the numerator' and divide by 
the denominator. 


Alternative Proof. — The following is a much simpler proof — 
4x3 = 12. But we have multiplied by a number 8 times too 
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great; therefore we must divide the result by 8, which gives 

1 2 _ 3 
-ff- - Y- 

Thiri Step, Fractiou x a fraction, e.g, | x 
This means (1) that we are to tfike | of a whole; 
and (2) repeat this fraction | of a time. 


l-h if 



If AB is the whole, AC, which is f of ab, is the fraction to 
be multiplied. We have to find the value of this fraction 
when it is repeated r’ of a tinier i.e. we have to find the value of 
■| of |. (This foliates from Step 2.) 

But AD is I of f . Therefore the value of AD is the value 
required. 


1 r 1.33 

j 2 X 2.36 

and AD ^ of AC ^ - of -- ---- 

3 3 4 12 


^xl 

4x3 

3x2 

4x3 


Hence deduce the Kule . — To muliijdy a fradion by a fraction^ 
multiply the nu'iucmiom together for the new numerator and the de- 
nominators far the new denominator. 


Alternative Proof. — The following proof is simple — j x 2 = 
3x2 

— {This follows from the First Step.) But we have multi- 
plied by a number 3 times too great; therefore we must divide 

this fraction by 3. 7 x • 

4 3 4 x3 


9. Division. — Simple examples must be chosen to illus- 
trate the methods of working, or the illustrations will be com- 
plicated and dilTicult. Some children never seem to get a real 
grasp of this rule, because they cannot understand the quotient 
sometimes being greater than the dividend. 

To counteract this, give, before commencing the rules, a few 
simple examples in whole numbers which will impress upon 
the children the idea that division is a method of finding how 
many groups with a certain number in each are contained in 
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another group, i.e, how Timny timss or part of a time the value of 
one group can be subtracted from another group, e.g , — 

50 apples put 10 in a group. How many groups! 

= 50 10 = 6 groups. 


30 


6 


-30-^ 6 = 6 

n 

20 


6 

yy 

= 20-^ 5 = 4 


10 


lO 

»» 

= 10-^10 = 1 

>> 

5 

11 

10 

>» 

= 5-10= J 


3 

>1 

12 

>> 

= 3-12= 1 



First Step. Fraction -r whole number, e.g. ^~2. 

What we have to find is how many groups of 2 we can 
make out of \ of a whole. Evidently no groups can be made, 
but only a part of a group. 

Put the question in the concrete: “A man walks 2 ft. in 
1 step, how many steps will he take in walking J a foot!” 



Take a piece of paper AC, and divide it into 4 parts, as 
shown, to represent feet. Divide ab into four equal parts. 
Then ad = half a foot, and AD is seen to 'be J of ab. 


In going from A to c a man takes 2 steps == - 

2 


A „ B 
A „ D 


2 

'2 

1 

'2x2 


Give other similar examples. Hence deduce the Rule. — 
To divide a fraction by a whole numbevy multiply the denominatin' 
of the fraction by the whole number. 


Again, AB= 2 = = 

If in going from A to B, i.e. 2 ft., a man takes 2 — 2 steps = 
1 step; then in going from A to B, i.e. | ft., a man takes |-f-2 
steps = 1 step. 

4-~2 2 


But 


2 
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Hence deduce the Eule. — To divide a fraction by a whole 
number, multiply the denominator or divide the numerator of the 
fraction b^ the whole number. 

Second Step, Whole number divided by fraction, e,g, 

Put into a concrete form this means, “ How many strips 
of an inch long can you cut from a strip 2 inches longl” 

Take a strip ad 2" long, and divide each inch into 3 equal 
parfs. 



A strip I of an inch long can be cut from 1 inch 3 times 
- 1 X 3. 

A strip I of an inch long can be cut from 2 inches 6 times 
= 2x3. 

But a strip § of an inch long is twice as long as a strip J of 
an inch long. Therefore a strip | of an inch long can be cut 
2x3 

from 2 inches times. 

AE, KF, and FD are each equal to § inch, and are cut from 
AD 2 inches long. 

Deduce the Eule. — 5b divide a whole number by a fraction, 
divide the whole number by the numerator and multiply by the 
denominator. 


Third Step. Fraction - a fraction, e.y. f -r |. 

Put in a concrete form this is, “ How many strips | of an 
inch long can bo cut from a strip ^ 

of an inch long 1 r • ’ 

Take a strip 1" long, and care- 
fully divide it into 4 quarters. AO '|r"C B 

is therefore f of AB. We have * 

to see how many strips |" long can be cut from AC. 

Divide ab into* 8 equal parts; each part is then J”; and 
AO is seen to contain 6 of these divisions. 

Therefore | -f - {i,e, the number of J in f ) = ^ ^ = 6. 


But a strip long is 3 times as great as a strip | inch long ; 
therefore the number of strips will be 3 times less than in the 
case with strips long. 
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Therefore the number of f in f) =- ~ ~ 

The truth of this is seen from the above diagram, 'where AD 
and DC, each are seen to be exactly contained in |". 

Deduce the Buie. — To divide a fraction by a fractwn divide the 
fraction by the numerator and multiply by the denominator. 

The children may now be shown that if we regard a whole 
number as a fraction whose denominator is unity (Le. 2 == 
the rule for division in any of the above instances may be thus 
expressed — 

General Buie. — To divide by a fraction invert the divisor and 
multiply. 


10 . Complex Fractions. — In working these, the follow- 
ing points should receive careful attention — 

(1) Expressions ivithin brachsts must be reduced to a single 
quantity before the bracket is removed, e.g . — 


- (“ft ^ X \ 


7 


X 


1 2 




7 

7* 


(2) -h and ~ separate terms. Therefore the signs x and -r 
must first be removed. 

If the above example had been wAtten thus i-tl-Zl?, it 

would be wrong to woT*k as in the above instance. The f 
must first be. divided by 6; and the |-j-3. 




9 + 2 n 2 

“Th‘ _ T8 _ 11 y _ 2 2^1 1 

9-2 ' 7 _ ~ ^ 7 21 

“T“2 12 3 


(3) In the early stages do not attempt more than one operation at 
a time. 

Beginners will save many mistiikes, if, at first, they are 
made to show each step fully as we have done in the above 
example. At a later stage they may be avowed to work the 
above example thus — 




1 1 

T¥ _ I JL 


7 

TIT 


IZT- 


(4) Keep the fraction as one whole throughout. Many mistakes 
are made by allowing children to pull the fraction to pieces, 
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and to solve parts of it separately, afterwards attempting to 
reconstruct the whole, e,g , — 


4 + 2 | + 8 ^_ ^ 

'6i + H ^ -^1 ■ 9^* V II 


= » 3 X X ^ X = 2 AV Ans. 

S^x S9 ts gz “"iTT 


L^s liability to error will arise from the above method, 
than by first finding the v^alue of If -f 2§, then the value of 
+3J; then dividing the first by the second; and so on. 

II. Reduction of One Quantity to the Fraction of 
Another. — From a few mental examples make clear to the 
(diildren what is required in this exercise, e.g. Reduce 4s\ to 
the fraction of <£1. Tliis means, “How many times or parts 
of a time is £1 contained in 4s. This is evidently expressed 
by the fraction — 

£1 ~ 20 5' 


Take other simple examples and lead the children to see 
that — 

(1) The Fraction required 

The Quantity to be reduced 
The Quantity to which it is to bo reduced^ 


and (2) That both (j[uantities must be expressed in the same 
denomination, and the resulting fraction reduced 
to its lowest terms. • 


PRACTICE. 

12 . This rule presents little difficulty, but requires careful 
and accurate working. Show that the rule is a shmiened form 
of mnlii} dication, and get the interest of your children by setting 
sums which will prove the great saving of la])our ft efiects. 
Do not set sums which involve much working; these should 
be occasionally given as a test of speed and accuracy. 

(1) Simple Practice deals with the value of sm}de quantities, 
i.e. quantities expressed in one denomination: e.g. 3 (loz. books 
@ 175. 6d. each; 57 tons @ £1, II5. 6d. per ton. 

After a few mental exercises, work some exercises by both 
practice and multiplication that the children may see the 
saving of labour effected, e.g. 75 sheep @ £1, 65. 
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Multiplioation. 

& 8. d. 

1 6 8 = cost of 1 sheep. 

10 


13 

6 

8= „ 

7 

10 


~ (T 

8= „ 

70 

6 

13 

.. 

6 

Ans. 100 

0 

_0= tr,. 

75 


Practice. 


6s. Sd. = J of £1. 


£ 8. <L 

75 0 Oncost @ £1 each. 

2 5 0 0 = „ 6s. Sd. each. 

lOQ 0 0= „ £1, 6s. Sd. each. 


(а) First take all the aliquot parts of £1 which involve but 
one line of working, e.g. 10s., 6s. Sd., 5s., 4s., 2s. 6d, 2s., Is. Sd., 
&c. 

With these combine the £1, or any number of pounds, e.g, 
57 @ £60, 15s. each. 

(б) Next advance to sums of money which require two ali- 
quot parts, e.g. 15s., 13s. 46?., 12s. 6d, &c. 

(c) When the price is given in shillings, e.g. 38 @ 13s. 4d. 
each, there are two methods of working — 


First Method. 


10s. = J 
3s. 4rf. = I 


£ 8. d. 

38 0 0 = cost @ £1 each, 

of £1 19 0 0= „ 10s. each, 

of 10s. 6 6 8= „ 3s. 4(f. each. 

Ans. 25 6 8= „ 13,*?. 43. each. 


43. = J of Is. 


Second Method. 

d. 


2.0 


38 

0 = 

cost @ Is. each. 


13 


494 

0 = 

„ 135. „ 

12 

8 = 

n „ 

>50,6 

8 



£25 Ans. £25, 6s. 83. 
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In taking aliquot parts for 175. ( = IO5. + 65. + 25.), where 2s. 
is } of IO5. take care that the IO5. line (not the 55.) is divided 
by 5. • 

The following example shows a neat yet complete form of 
arrangement. 


Example. Cost of 45 tons at 17s. 3d. per ton — ^ 


• 


£ 

« 

d. 

£ 

8 

d. 


8. 

d. 

45 

0 

0 = cost @ 1 

0 

0 

each. 

10 

0 = J of £1 

^2 

'10 

0= „ 

0 

10 

0 

>» 

5 

0=1 of 10s. 

^11 

5 

0= „ 

0 

5 

0 

99 

2 

0 = 1 of 10s. 

' 4 

10 

0- „ 

0 

2 

0 

99 

0 

3 = 1 of 2s. 

0 

11 

3 = „ 

0 

0 

3 

99 


Ans. 

3'8_ 

16 

3:=: „ 

9l 

17 

_3 

99 


Teach shortened methods, e.g. 3 doz. @ 4s. lljd. each {i.e. 
5s. — \d.) 


*8. ' d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

6 0 = iof£H 

36 

0 

0 = 

cost @ 1 

0 0 each. 


9 

0 

0 = 

„ 0 

6 0 „ 


0 

1 

6- 

0 

0 Oi „ 

Ans. 

8 

18 

6 = 

„ 0 

4 llj „ 


In the same way we work 3 doz. at £2, 19s. lid. each (i.e. 
£3 - Id.). 

(2) Compound Practice. — We use this rule when we have 
to find the price of a compound quantity^ that is, a quantity 
expressed in several denominations, e.g. 5 tons 16 cwts. 2 qrs. 
of hay at £3, 10s. per ton. 

The only difficulty here is in finding the aliquot parts; but 
black-board demonstration will soon overcome this. 

THE RULE OF THREE. 

• 

13. There are two methods of working sums in this rule 
(^a) by First Principles, (h) by Proportion, or Statement, as it 
is sometimes called. 

First Principles. — This method is but an application of 
compound multiplication and division; and, therefore, presents 
no difficulty in teaching. 
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It should be taught in the following steps : — 

(1) To find the value of 1 unit, given the value of a number 
of units. 

There are two forms, which should be taught separately — 

(a) The direct form, e.g. — 12 hats cost 36s. What will 
1 hfit cost ? 

(h) The inverse form, e.g. — In 18 days 24 men do a^piece 

of work. In how many days will 1 man do the work % 

(2) To find the value of a number of units, given the value 
of 1 unit. 

(a) The direct form, e.g. — 1 fowl costs 3s. What will 

8 fowls cost % 

(b) The inverse form, e.g. — A piece of work is done in 

1 day by 24 men. How many men will do it in 
6 days % 

(3) To find the value of a number of units when the value 
of a given number of units is known.. 

{a) The direct form, e.g . — If £10 is earned in 50 days, how 
long will it take to earn £42 ? 

(i) The indirect form, e.g. — A man borrows £200 for 6 

months. How long ought he to lend his friend £20 
in return? ^ 

14. Proportion. — ^This is a difficult rule, and will not be 
intelligently worked unless the teaching is full and clear, and 
the complete working is led up to, step ])y step. The most 
important step is to give the children a thorough grasp of 
ratio. We may do this by such teaching as the following: — 

A. Batio: 

First Step. The Idea conveyed. — Take a yard-measure and 
a foot-rule. Here we have two lengths, one 3 ft., the other 1 ft. 
We may compare these lengths in Uvo ways — 

(1) By saying the 3 ft. length is 2 ft. hnger than the 1 ft. 
length, i.e. by subtniction. 

(2) By saying the 3 ft. length is 3 times the 1 ft. length, 
i.e. by division. 

Give other examples to be compared in the second way, e.g. — 

(a) The lengths of 2 desks, one 12 ft. and the other 6 ft. 
„ ages „ 2 boys, „ 18 yrs. „ „ Gyrs. 
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(6) Now take examples in which the comparison will be 
expressed by a pari of a time, e,g , — 

The breadth of a room (18 ft.) compared with the length 
(36 ft.). 

The days in a week (7) compared with the days in a 
month (28). 

TJ)iese examples should be multiplied until the method of 
comparison is well known. 

* 

Second Step, What Ratio is. — Question on what has been 
done, and deduce that we have compared two (luantities hy showing 
the number of times oi' parts of a time the first quantity is of the 
second quantity. 

Tell that such a comparison is called a ratio. 

Remind the children that in reducing one quantity to the 
fraction of another (v. 11, p. 267), they were really expressing 
the ratio of the two (quantities. 

Third Step. How^ a Ratio is written. — Take each of the 
above mental exercises, and show that we compared the two 
quantities hy dividing the first quantity hy the second. 

Hence the ratio of the first desk to the second desk may be 
written thus, This is what we did in reducing one quan- 
tity to the fraction of another. 

18 

But ^^- = 18^36; and this has been altered ^’nto 18 : 36, 
which is the usual way of writing a ratio. 

The value of the ratio 18 : 36 is, therefore, expressed by the 
fraction = i, i.e. the first (quantity is | of the second (quantity. 

Give exercises in comj)aring (quantities in the form of a ratio, 
and express the value of each ratio. 

Show that in a ratio — 

(1) The quantities compared must he of the same kind, e.g. 
2 apples cannot bo contained in 3 oranges, 

(2) The quantities compared must he reduced to the same 

denomination, e.g. the ratio of Is. Qd. to 2s. Sd. is 
18 

18 : 32; and its value is 
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(3) Each term of a ratio may be multiplied or divided 
without altering its value, e.g. in the above example 
the ratio of Is. 6rf. to 2^. Sd. is expressed Cither by 
18 : 32 
or 9 : 16 
or 36 : 64; 

for the value of each of these ratios is 

When the above work is understood, and plenty of exercises 
have been worked, the children are prepared to commence pro- 
portion. 

B. Proportion: 

First Step. Two Ratios may be Equal. — Give mental ex- 
amples such as the following: — 

(a) The ratio of 1 week to 1 month is as 7 days : 28 days. 
„ „ 1 crown to 1 sovereign is as 6s. : 20s. 

Here, in each case, the first term is J of the second term ; 
and the value of the ratio is expressed by the fraction 

Therefore the ratio of 7 days to 28 days is equal to the ratio 
of 5s. to 20s. 

(h) The ratio of 1 stone to 1 cwt. is as 14 lbs. : 112 lbs. 

„ „ half a crown to £l is as SOd. : 240d. 

Here the first term of each ratio is'|^ of the second term; 
and the value of each ratio is expressed by the fraction 

Therefore the ratio of 14 lbs. to 112 lbs. is equal to the 
ratio of 30d. to 240(^. 

Second Step. What Proportion is, and how it is writteou — 
Tell children we may join two equal ratios together by writing 
them thus — 

days. days. shillings shillings. 

As 7 is to 28, so is 5 to 20 

Then show the usual form, and have it read — 

days. days. shillings. 8\'^llings. 

As 7 : 28 : : 5 : 20 

Tell that when two equal ratios are thus joined, the four 
quantities are said to be in Proportion, and that each of the 
quantities is called a term of the proportion. The first and 
fourth terms are called the extremes, and the second and third 

the means. 
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Thifd Step, The Properties of a Proportion. — Write down 
the above proportions, together with others — 

days. daye shillingB ehillings. 

As 7 ; 28 : ; 5 : 20 

lbs. Iba. d, d 

As 14 : 112 : : 30 : 240 

From what they have already learnt of the structure of the 
proportion, the children know — 

(1) The first term -r- the hecond term = the third term -f the fourth 
teruL 

7^28- 5 •4-20. 

The teacher now suggests that the children should multiply 
the means together, and then multiply the extremes together. 
He thus leads them to see that — 

(2) The product of the meaner: the product of the extremes. 

7 X 20 - 28 X 5. 

14x240 = 112x30. 

Fourth Step, Finding the Fourth Proportional. — The 
teacher now writes the first three terms of the above propor- 


tions, thus — 



days 

days 

shilliiigs shillings. 

As 7 ; 

, 28 : 

: 5 : 

lbs ^ 

lbs 

d, d. 

As 14 

: 112 ; 

: : 30 : 


From the statement (2) above, he leads the children to see — 

. the second term x the third term 
(8) The fourth term = - - the-arstlim 


Give plenty of examples in finding the fourth proportional. 

Fifth Step, The Eule of Three by the method of Proportion. 

— Take one of the above proportions already formed by the 
teacher, e,g , — 

days days shillings shillings. 

As 7 : 28 : : 5 : [20] 

and write the foVowing sum on the black-board — 

‘‘ If a boy is paid 5s, for 7 days^ work, liow many shillings 
should he receive for 28 days’ work?” 

Examine this sum, and note — 

(а) We have three terms of the above proportion. 

(б) Two of the terms are of the same kind — days ; and 

there is one odd term — 5s. 

(U247) 


T 
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(c) We are asked to find “ how many shillings ”, Le, to find 
a fourth term like the third term ; or, in oth^r words, 
to complete the second ratio. 

Steps in the statement. — 

Since the fourth term is money representing wages^ the third 
term must be of the same kind, in order that it may form a 
ratio ; therefore in stating a sum in the Kule of Three by gro^ 
portion — 

(1) Find out the term correspondinf/ to the answer (here money 
representing wages), and place it in the third term. 

(2) Let a;, representing the answer, 1)C })laced in the fourth 
term. Then the second ratio is complete — 

shillinprs shillings. 

As : : : 5 : x 

Now £C shillings is the wages for 28 days. Ought this to be 
more than 5.9., the wages for 7 days h Clearly “ Yes ”. 

Then since the second term of the second ratio is gpreater 
than the first term, the second term of the first ratio must be 
greater than the first term. 

Arrange thus — 

days days. shillings shillings 

As 7 : 28 : : 5 : x 

Therefore — o 

(3) Examine the conditions of the sum, to see tvhether the femrih 
term should he greater or less than the third term, and arrange 
the first and iiecond terms in the same way. 

(4) If the terms of the first ratio arc not in the same deno- 
mination, bring them to the same; and, if possible, divide the 
terms of this ratio, e,g . — 

days. days shillings. shillings. 

A& jl \ \ : 5 : x 

As 1 : 4 : : 5 : x 

4x5 

(5) Find the fourth term, x -^ -^r - 20s. 

The advantage of taking a proportion previously worked is 
that the children, having already made the ratios and com- 
bined them to form a proportion, are better able to see how 
the statement is again constnicted from the three terms given 
in the Rule of Three sum. 

As in the method of unity, treat direct and inverse proportion 
separately. 
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15. Bills of Parcels. — These are better attacked after the 
Rule Three has been taught, because a knowledge of this 
rule is often an aid in solving some of the items. When mental 
arithmetic is well taught Bills give no trouble. 

Let your exercises be actual Bills, or at least such as would 
be rendered. The correct form of making out and receipting a 
Bill should be taught. Occasionally write a ^ill on the black- 
iPoard to be copied. 

^DECIMALS. 

16. Elementary Notions of the Decimal Notation. 

— Such a knowledge is required of the elder children of the 
Junior Division (Standard IV.). We will therefore assume in 
our teaching no knowledge beyond what they possess. 

If notation has been thoroughly taught and illustrated in 
the way suggested, decimals should cause little trouble. In 
the first steps illustrations should be used. 

(1) Notation of Whole Numbers. — Represent in the con- 
crete 1, 1 1 1, and write on the black-board thus — 



From the concrete illustration recall the fact that the value 
of each digit increases ten-fold as it is 
moved one place to the left. 

Reverse the operation, and show that 
the value of each digit decreases ten-fold 
as it is moved one place to the right. 

(2) Notation of Decimals. — Continue 
the same system beyond the units, and show 
that the value of the next 1 beyond the 
unit would not be one whole at all, but 
only a part of a whole, viz. of the tablet 
or stick. * 

Take 2 strips of paper, A and B, of the 
same length, each to represent the unit. 

Leave A unfolded; but divide B intf> 10 
equal parts, and take one of these parts, 
b'. If A represents unity, then b' repre- 
sents the value of the first 1 beyond unity. 
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Take another piece of b\ and carefully divide it into 10 
equal parts. Take one of these parts, b". This represents 
the value of the second 1 from unity. ' 

Concrete illustrations need not extend beyond this ; the chil- 
dren are able to continue the series without such aid. 

Now write the series — 



When the lessons arc given after vulgar fractions have been 
taught, the decimals may be expressed in the form of fractions, 
11111 1 1 
1 1 1 1 Y(j ijjis TTTTrir- 

The definition of a decimal fraction may now be given. 

(3) The Decimal Point. — Show that if the heading were 
omitted, the position of the unit figure would not be known. 
Tell that the position of the unit is denoted by a dot called 
the decimal point, placed directly after it, to the right. 

Write 36*52, and tell how it is read — 

(a) 36 point 5/2. 

(*) 36 

(4) Exercises. — Give exercises in the following — 

(а) Name the value of each digit in a written number, 

e.g. 7'^-064. 

(б) Write any number dictated, e.g. 3 hundredths, 7 thou- 

sandths, (fee. 

Be sure to introduce and explain (from its use in the*, whole 
number) the use of the cypher in the decimal. 

(5) Decomposition: 

(а) Decompose a whole number, e.g , — 

136 = 1 hundred, 3 tens, 6 units. 

- 13 tens, 6 units. 

= 136 units. 

(б) Lead on from this to the decomposition of decimals, 

e.g,— 

3*64 = 3 units, 6 tenths, 4 hundredths. 

= 36 tenths, 4 hundredths. 

- 364 hundredths. 
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Give practice in the reverse process, e,g , — 

74 thousandths = 7 hundredths, 4 thousandths. 

When fractions have been learnt the decomposition 
may be expressed thus — 

. 874 ^^ 4 - 1 - 4 - 

10 ■^100 ■^1000 * 

87 4 

• ' Too 1000 

^74 

1000 

( 6 ) Changing Decimal to Vulgar Fraction.— After a num- 
ber of similar examples, such as the above, deduce the Buie — 

To change a decimal into a indgar fraction ivrite the digits of the 
decimal for the numerator^ and for the denominaUn' place i, 
followed by as many cyphers as there are decimal figures, 

17 . Addition *and Subtraction. — The arrangement of 
the sum is the only point which will need special attention. 

Dictate a sum in whole numbers, and remind the children 
that the figures must be placed under the proper denominatmi, 
Show that the sanuj^is the case in decimals; and, therefore, 
when a sum is properly arranged, the decimal points are under 
each other. 

In the early exci*cises the following heading will be useful — 

n. T. U • xin irhfxf rvhnn 

2 4 • 5 6 0 

'0090 

9 0 6*5 0 9 4 

Note also, that since cyphers to the right of a decimal arc 
valueless, we may make the lines of uniform length by supplying 
cyphers. It is wull to do this, especially in subtraction; cyphers 
added, will also be necessary in division. 

When the numbers are expressed in wo^'ds^ the children will 
often have to supply cyphers to the left of the digit to give 
the figure its proper local value, e.g, nine thousandths in the 
above. The third line will also need care. 

Compare line by line the actual working of the rule, with 
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the working of a sum in whole numbei's— Each line' is totalled 
separately ; and the sum of the digits of this denomination is 
changed into the next liighoi* denomination. « 

In subtraction the method of working is the same as in 
whole numbers. 


i8. Multiplication. — The position of the decimal point 
in the product will be the only difficulty presented. The rule 
may be established either by means of vulgar fractions, or by 
a process of simple reasoning. « ^ 


(a) By vulgar fractious — 


74-5 = 74 


5 

10 


•39- 


745 

10 

39 

roo 


74-5 

•39 

670.5 

21^35 

2V655 


74.5 X -39 = ^ X 

74 ox 39 


29055 

^rooo: 29-055. 


(b) By simple reasoning,— 'Treixt the multiplier and the mul- 
tiplicand as whole numbers. The product is then too gi*eat. 
745 is 10 times greater that 74*5; therefore the product is 10 
times too great, and must be divided by 10, i,e. one decimal 
place must be marked off from the right ^2905 -5), 

The multiplier 39 is 100 times greater than -39; therefore 
the product 2905*5 is 100 times too great, and must be divided 
by 100, Le. the decimal point must be moved two places to the 
left (29*055). 

Hence the Rule — Multiply as whole numbers; and from the 
right of the product mark off as many decimal places as there 
are decimal figures in the multiplier and multiplicand to- 
gether. 

Prepare the children for cases in which cyphers have to he 
(Med on the left, in order to make the required number of 
decimal places, e,g, 73*24 x *00072 = *6?527328. * 


.L ^ fractions (p. 263), prepare 

the children to recognize and understand that the quotient 
may sometimes be greater than the dividend. -8-7- -4 means 
how many times is -4 contained in -8? The answer 2 is 
greater than the dividend *8. 
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This rule generally gives much trouble, but when carefully 
explained, it is easily utiderstood. Let the rule be taught in 
two stages — 

(1) Division by a Whole Number: 

(a) Short division^ e,g, 555 6. 

Here we shall experience the advantage of the full treatment 
given to the short division of M^hole numbers. Set out the 
sum in the concrete, and^ illustrate each step of the process — 

6 ) 555-(? 

Ans. 92*5 

Working — 

1. 55 tens divided into 6 gi’oups, gives 9 tens each and 

1 ten remains. 

2. Change 1 ten into 10 units. 10 units 4-5 units = 15 

units. 15 units divided into 6 groups, gives 2 units 
each, and 3 units remain. If these 3 units are to be 
divided into C groujjs, evidently each whole must 
be split into fractions. Hence the 

Rule. — When the units figure of the dividend has been 
divided, Ae integral (whole) part of the quotient ceases; 
and the decimal point must he placed to show this. 

Get this well grasped, and the chief difficulty is 
removed. ’ 

3. Idace the decimal point in the quotient. 

4. Change 3 units into 30 tenfc. 30 tenths divided 

into 6 groups, gives 5 tenths each. 

The quotient 92*5 is seen in its concrete form. When the 
first decimal place is reached, a cypher may be added to the 
dividend. 

(b) By factors. — Work the above example by the factors 

3x2, and give other examples. 

\ 2 [185 -Q 
Ans. 92*5 
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(c) By Long Division. — Take an example which can be worked 
both by factors and by Long division, e.g . — 

I. 473*28 ~ 25. 2 . 49376-^32. 


25/5 i73-^0 
15 "94*656(^ 

Ans. 18*931^ 


25 ) 473*28(?^? ( 18*9312 
9fs • J 


23‘§ /End of, the integers: therefore 
^2 ^ : dec. pt. placed in the quotient. 
'781 

30 No more decimals : cyphers 
25 added. 


50 

50 


•t 

00 f 8 I *49376 32 ) *49376 ( *01543 

1 4 1 *06172 ^ 

Ans. *01543 173 *No integers: dec. pt. at 

placed in the quotient. 

L^7 14 tenths cannot be divided 

1^8 into 32 groups, and give 
96 tenths. A 0 is therefore 
. 96 placed in the quotient. 


(2) Division by a Decimal. — Give a few examples such as 
the following, to be worked mentally — 

8 2 - 4 

(8x10) ^ (2x10) =80 ^20 =4 
(8 X 100) (2 X 100) = 800 200 = 4 

« 

From this the children see that we may multiply dimsw and 
dividend by the same number without altering the value of the quotient. 

Hence — 

(a) 9*45-^4*5 (6) *351969-^ 0069 

= (9*45 X 10)-r-(4*5 X 10) =(*351969 x 10000) (*0069 x 10000) 

= 94*5-^-45 = 3619*69-4-69 
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Work plenty of other similar examples, and so lead the 
children to see — 

1. Thatsevery division sum in which the divisor is wholly or 

partly a decimal, may, by multiplication, be changed into 
an equivalent form in which tlie divisor is a whole number. 

2. That the multiplication is effected by moving the decimal 

point, both in dividend and divisor, as njany places to 
^ the right as there are decimal places in the divisor. 

If you make your children thoroughly master this step, 
there is nothing further ift division of decimals which will 
cause trouble. We have now but to apply the rule for division 
by a whole number. 

Deduce the Buie — Make the divism' a whole number by remov- 
ing the decinuil point, both in divisor and ditndend, as 
many places to the right as there are decimal places in the 
divisor. Perform the division, a7id place the decimal point 
in the quotient when the units figure has been divided. 

Carefully note the following sum — 

3. • 150-3 ~ *0006 

= (150-3 X 10000)~(-0006 x 10000) 

= IbOWOO -rG 


Here wo have been obliged to add three significxint cyphers to 
the dividend in order to remove the decimal point the correct 
number of places. ^ 

20, Conversion of Vulgar Fractions to Decimals. 

(1) Non-recurring or Non-circulating Decimals* — Question 
on the meaning of viz. 7 — 8. 

Hence the Buie — Divide the numerator' by the denominator. 

(2) Becurring or Circulating Decimals. — Work out by 
means of (1) the value of the following fractions — 

(а) ^ = -666G 

I =-2222 

1^^71428 6714^ 571428 

(б) I = -83333 
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Because some figures repeat or recur in the (Quotient, these 
decimals are called repeating, recurring, or circulating deci- 
mals. ( 

When all the figures repeat, as in the examples (a), the 
decimal is called a pure circulating decimal ; but when only a 
part of the figures repeat, as in the examples (J), the decimal is 
called a mixe^ circulating decimal. 

Show the way in which these decimals are written — , 

(a) |=-6; I =-2rp -571428. 


21. Conversion of a Circulating Decimal to a 
Vulgar Fraction. — The reason for the rule is easily under- 
stood. 

(1) Pure Circulating Decimal, e.g. Express *2 as a vulgar 
fraction. 


{a) Since «*2 *2222 

(/;) then 10 times •2 = 2*2222 
Subtracting from (h\ 9 times *2 = 2 


9 


Hence the Rule — Take the figured of the pure cArculating 
decimal for the numerator, and for the denominator lorite 
as many 9s as there are circnlaiing figures. 

(2) Mixed Circulating Decimal, e.g. Express *83 as a vulgar 
fraction. 


Since *83 *8333 


{a) then 100 times *83 = 83*3333 
(h) and 10 tim es *83 = 8*3333 
Subtracting (fi) from (a), 90 times *83 = 75 


•83 = 

. 90 


[■ 


83^8n 
'90 J 


Hence the Rule — For the numerator write the digits of the 
decimal, and from this number subtract the number repre- 
sented by the figures ivhich do not recur. For the denomina- 
tor write as many 9s as there are recurring digits, and to 
the right of these place as many cyphers as there are non- 
recurring digits. 
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The Metric ‘system, which is a decimal system, requires a 
knowledge of the elements of mensuration in order to be 
thoroughl}i understood. Its consideration will, therefore, come 
better after the paragraph on elementary mensuration. 

22. Simple Interest. — To find the simple interest on a 
given principal. Take a familiar example to make plain the 
meaning of the terms used, e.g . — * 

“ A man wants to buy some houses, but he has not enough 
money by £100. A friemi offers to lend him the required 
amount, if, at the end of the year, he will pay back the £100 
together with £4 for having the use of it. 

So that altogether he pays back £104. 

This £100 = Principal = money lent. 

„ £4 Interest =mon(iy paid for the use of money 

lent. 

„ £104 = Amount =the principal together with its 
' interest. 

If the man wished to keep the money more than 1 year, he 
would pay £4 for eacfi year he used the money. 

Interest is always reckoned at so much for every £100 lent 
for 1 year, Le, at so much per cent {cenkm ^ 100) per annum 
(annus = year). 

The amount charged rfor every £100 is called the rate per 
cent. 

In the above example the interest is at the rate of Jf per cent 
per annum^ . 

Give other illustrations, and the children will understand 
the terms used. 

We can now teach the rule in stages by means of mental 
exercises. 


First Step. Interest on a given principal at a given rate 
for 1 year: 

(a) Mental For every £100 at 4 p. c. the interest =£4. 

rNo. of hundreds-] 

on £200 at 4 p. c. the interest = 2 x 4 = £8 _ 200 _ ^ 

L “ Too “ J 


;.on £50 


= ^ X 4- 


-4 


100 

No. of hundreds^ 
50 
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Hence the Eule — To find the interest for 1 yr. at a given 
rate per cent multiply the number of hundreds of pounds 
in the principal by the rate per cent, • 


Interest == x rate per cent. 


(t) Written, Show the two forms of working, e.g. Interest 
on £250 for I yr. at 2 J p. c. — 


First Method. 

Interest = x rate p. c. 

5 

m '4 
2 

_ .45 
'^'8 

=«£ 5 , 12s, Bd. 


Second Method. 

* £ s d. 

250 0 0 = Principal 
2 J = rate p. c. 
500 0 0 
62 10 0 
100 ) 6.62 10 0 
20 
12.50 
12 

^ Jns. £5, 12s. 6d. 


Second Step. Interest on a given principal for a number of 
years: 

Mental, If interest on £100 for 1 yr. =^-£4, 

then , , „ 2 yrti. = £4 x 2 = £8 ; 

„ „ „ 3yrs.=£4x3 = £12; 

„ „ „ 6 mo.=£4 X i = £2. 

Hence the Eule — To find the interest for a given number 
of years multiply the interest for 1 year by the number of 
years. 

Third Step. Interest on a given principal for a number of 
years at a given rate. 

This exercise is a combination of the two previous steps. 

(a) Mental, If the interest on £100 for 1 yr. is £4, 

then „ £300 „ x 4 {Step 1); 

then „ „ 2 y rs. is x 4 x 2 {St, 2), 

= £24 

The Interest ^ x Eate x No. of years. 
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(b) Written, Show the two methods of working, e,g. S. I. on 
£250 for 3 yrs. at 2J p. c. — 


First Method. 

Intere8t=?^^I^^Ratex 

^ No. of years. 

5 

9 




X X 3 
4 


2 

_ „135 
^ 8 

-£ 16 , 175 . 


Second Method. 

& » d. 

250 0 0 = Principal. 
_2J = ratep. c. 


500 

0 

0 

62 

10 

0 

562“ 

10 

0 



3 


100)16.87 10 0 
20 

17.50 

12 

M Am. £16, 17s. 6d 


The childi'cn’s attention should be called to the following 
points : — • 

(1) Months and days must be expressed as a fraction of a 
year. 

(2) In calculating the days hetioeen two dateSy e.g. August 14 
to December 12, oinit the first date but include the latter. 

(3) Since the Interest x Rate x Time, the process 

is often much simplified by first multiplying rate and time 
together. 


MENSURATION OF RECTANGULAR SOLIDS. 

23. This subject, when treated experimentally, is very in- 
teresting. The children have now reached an intelligent age, 
and are able to grasp steps in the reasoning far more easily ; 
hence many hints will not be needed. 

The Table of ^uare Measure. — Build up experimentally. 
Take a piece of brown paper, each side measuring a yard. 
Examine the angles ; each is a right angle : therefore the figure 
is a rectangle; and since each side measures 1 yd., this rect- 
angle is a square yard. The extent of its surface is called 
the area: therefore the area of the rectangle is 1 square 
yard. 
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On each side mark the foot divisions. Join opposite points 
by red lines, and note the result — 9 divisions are formed. 

Measure all the sides of* any one of 
these divisions, and note that each mea- 
sures 1 ft.: therefore each division is 
a square foot. 

The side ad = breadth = 3 lineal feet. 
„ AB = length =3 

* and AB X AD = length x bieadth ~ 3 

ft. X 3 ft. = 9 sq. ft. = Area. 

Truths taught — 

(1 ) Lineal feet of length x lineal feet 
of breadth gives square feet in area. 

(2) 1 square yard = 9 sq. feet. 

Next take a foot-rule, and divide each lineal foot in the 
length and breadth into 12 inches. Join opposite points by 
blue lines, and note the result- -each square foot is divided 
into a number of divisions, each of which, when tested, is seen 
to be a square inch; and in each square foot there are 144 
sq. inches. 

144 sq. inches = 1 sq. foot. 

Calculate the number of square inches in a sq. yard from — 

(1) 36" in the side of the lineal yard. 36 x 36 = 1296 sq. 
inches, 

(2) The num])er of square inches in 1 sq. ft. 144: x 9 == 1296 
sq. inches. . 

The children now see how square measure is constructed 
from lineal measure. The remainder of the table may be 
formed in the same way. 

24 . To find the area of any Rectangle. 

Take a sq. yd., ABCD. 
Put another sq. yd., 
FEBA, beside it — feod is 
a rectangle, but not a 
square. 

Area of abod = 9 sq. ft. 
„ FEBA = 9 „ 

Area of = fecd 2x9 
= 18 sq. ft. 

But the length EO 

X breadth CD = 6 x 3 = 18 sq. ft. 
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Draw lines to show this. 

/. Then area of any rectangle = length x breadth 

= square (ft.). 

25. Given the area and one other term, to find the 
third term of a Rectangle. 

If length X breadth — area 

• then breadth = area length == ^ = 3 ft. {lineal) 

„ length -- area -r breadth = = 6 ft. {lineal). 

Note, — The length and'‘the bieadth must be expressed in 
terms of the same demomination — yds,^ feet, or inches. If not so 
expressed, they must first be reduced to the same denomi- 
nation. 

Exercises. — To keep up the interest and fix what has been 
taught, let the children calculate, from actual measurements 
made by themselves, the area, length, or breadth of a book, 
slate, desk, black-})oard, table*, floor, wall, ^Kjc. 

Combine these with (questions as to the cost of covering the 
floor with carpet af so much per square yai*d, painting the 
ceiling at so much per square foot, kc. Let the prices given 
be fairly correct, and the information thus gained will be 
valuable to the children. 

26. Perimeter. — ^ee there is no confusion made between 
the perimeter and the area. The perimeter is the distance round 
a space, and is exj)rcssed in lineal feet. 

Thus the perimeter of the rectiingle FECD 
= G + 3 + (>“l“3 feet 
= 2 (length -f breadth). 

Give calculations recpiiring the use of the perimeter, e,g, cost 
of framing pictures with moulding at per foot. 

27. Carpeting Rooms. — These are questions arising out 
of the preceding work. We have to find the number of yards 
of carpet or paper required of a certain width', or given the 
number of yards to find the width required. 

The whole surface has to be covered. 

Therefore, the area of the carpet - area of the room. 

/.The length x breadth of the carpet = area of the room. 

The length of carpet = area of the room breadth 

of the carpet; 

or The breadth of carpet - area of the room length 

of the carpet. 
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Example, — What length of carpet 2 ft. 6 ins. wide is needed 
to carpet a room 5 yards long and 10 ft. wide? ^ 

Here, the area of the room = 5 yds. x 10 ft. = 15 ft. x 10 ft. 

= 150 sq. feet. 

the length of carpet = 150-7*2 ft. 6 ins. = 150-J-2J 
feet = 60 feet. 

t Ans. = 20 yds. 

Work out a diagram to show the truth of this. * 

Since the room is 10 
ft. wide, 4 strips each 
2 ft. 6 ins., placed side 
by side, will cover the 
width. But each of 
these strips must be 15 
ft. long. 

/. Length of carpet 
= 15x4 = 60 ft. 

= 20 yds. 

28. Papering Walls of a Room. — The area to be 
covered is the area of the four walls ; but there is an easier 
way than finding each of these separately. Take a cardboard 
box, A, to represent the room; say 9" in length, 6"^ in breadth, 
and 8" high. Cut out the bottom ; then the sides only are left ; 
and these represent the four walls to be papered. Cut down 
one corner, and open out flat as at B. 




B. 






— » 


From this the children at once see that the four walls form 
a rectangle whose ^ 

(а) length =9" + 9"-f6"-f6" = 2(9" + 6'') 

= 2 (length of the room + h tadih 
of the room). 

(б) breadth = 8" = height of the room; 

and therefore the area of the 4 walls = 2 (length of room 
+ breadth of room) x height of room. 
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The Imgth of paper required is now found exactly in the same 
way as we found the length of carpet required (par. 26), the 
area of t3ie four walls being used instead of the area of the 
room. 


Length of paper required = 


Area of 4 walls 


width of paper 
Give plenty of practical questions on papering, painting, 
glaJing, <&c. 


29. Rectangular SoHds. — ^Examine the cube used in 
model drawing. Notice that it has 6 faces; that each face is 
a square; that all the faces are eqvial, and opposite faces 
are parallel. 

From a comparison of a square rectfingle of paper of the 
same size as one face of the cube, with the cube itself, draw 
out the new dimension — thickness. 

Supply the children with the small cubes of Gift III. Let 
the children examine and measure them — the height, length, 
and breadth, each eqiial 1 inch. The cube is exactly a cubic 
inch ; and its volume, therefore, is a cubic inch. 

The cubic foot has exactly the same properties. 

Cubic Yard. — Let each cube of Gift III. represent a cubic 
foot. Form a square surface (a) with them, using 3 cubes in 



the length and 3 in the breadth. Carefully note that to make 
this surface the children require 3 x 3 == 9 cubes, i,e, length 
X breadth - cubic contents. 

On this surface build a second, and then a third (b). 

(M247) 


u 
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Let the children now measure the length, 'breadth, and 
height of B; each will be found to be 3 ft. We have, there- 
fore, a cube; and since it is 3 ft. or 1 yard in all its dimensions, 
this cube is a cubic yard. 

But this cubic yard was made up of three equal layers of 
cubes, each containing 9 cubes of a cubic ft. ; and since there 
are 3 of these^ layers in the cubic yard, there must be 3 x 9 
= 27 cubic feet in a cubic yard. 

The cubic contents of one layer =3x3 = length x breadth. 

„ „ the cubic yd. = o x 3 x 3 = length x breadth 

X height. 

Therefore the cubic contents of a rectangular solid = length 
X breadth x height. 

Let the children now calculate, from actual measurements 
made by themselves^ the cubic contents of boxes, cupboards, &c. 

If the cubic feet of stone in a cistern, tank, &c., with a 
specified thickness be required, the cul)ic contents = the capa- 
city from the outside measurements — the capacity from the 
inside measurements. 


To find the third dimension, given the volume and the 
other two. 

Since the length x breadth x heighf- = cubic contents, 

4 . 1 . 1 4 - 1 , cubic contents 

“''™8*'’-C5a5K-h3iM’ 

the breadth 

length X height 

4 . 1 , i, • 1 , 4 . cubic contents 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

30 . For a full explanation of the Metric System and its 
advantages, the teacher will consult a good arithmetic book. 
We here propose simply to give a few hints as to the way in 
which the subject may be taught. 

We strongly advise teachers at first to keep to the units, 
and then to proceed to the sub-multiples to teach the principles 
of the system, leaving the special mms used until the former 
is thoroughly mastered. 
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Get the units well fixed by accustoming the children to pay 
for goods in francs; to buy cloth by the metre; to estimate 
roughly the size of room, playground &c., in square metres; 
to talk of the capacity of a cupboard, &c., in cubic metres ; 
to buy litres of milk, and grammes of butter. 

Units of Weights and Measures. — The connection of each 
of these units with the other should be shown £«id illustrated. 

The Franc. — Show one. Tell its value (about 9Jd.). Pay 
for things in francs. Sho^’ how value is expressed, e.g, 56f. 

The Metre. — This word means simply “measure”. Show 
the metre, and compare it with the yard. Get the lengths of 
difierent articles in the room told by actual measurement with 
the metre. (Do not notice its subdivision.) Visit, in imagina- 
tion, shops where things can be purchased by the metre; and 
let children tell roughly how many metres of cloth would be 
needed for a dress, &c. Show how length is written, e,g, 15 m. 

The Square Metr^. — This is a square, each side of which 
measures a metre. Draw it on the black-board. Calculate 
the area of the room, the wall, the playground, <fcc., in square 
metres. Show how these are expressed, e.g, 56 sq. m. 

The Cubic Metre. — Show a box roughly a metre in length, 
breadth, and height. Calculate the cubic contents of different 
things. Show how these are written, e.g, 146 cub. m. 

The Litre. — Get a tin box roughly of a metre in length, 
breadth, and height. Pour 1| pints of water int5 it, and note 
that it is filled. Go to shops where purchases can be made in 
litres; buy beer, milk, oil, &c. Calculate roughly the capacity 
of the gallon, &c., in litres. Show how quantities are written, 
e,g. 8 L 

The Gramme or Gram. — ^Draw a line of a metre in 
length. If we had a cubic tin box each of whose sides was 
this length, and filled it with distilled water, this water would 
weigh as much af this little weight (show the grarriTne), Chil- 
dren see how small it is. Tell that for ordinary purposes we 
use a weight a thousand times as heavy (the kilogramme). 
Show this weight, and put it on the scales with 2\ lbs. on 
other side (kilogramme ~ 2^ lbs.). Go to the grocers, butchers, 
&c., and make purchases. Show how each weight is written, 
e.g. 36 g.; 7 kg. 
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31. Sub-multiples. — The children by this time have be- 
come accustomed to the names of the chief weights and 
measures, and are ready to learn the smaller meatfares, and 
how they are expressed ; to make calculations, and to observe 
the facility with which these are made. 

Call to mind the decimal terms, and rewrite the heading 
formerly used* write over each of these the Latin word. 

Next write the names of the units, and from these form* the 
names of sub-multiples. The children are to give the value of 
each as it is written, 

1 decimetre = of a metre. 

deci- oenti- milli- 

U. 1 1 1 

. TJJ TUIT TCFTTIT 

metre deci-metro centi-metre milli-metre. 
litre deci-litre centi-litre milli-litre. 
gramme deci-gramme centi-gramme milli gramme. 

(1) Length: 

(a) Take the decomposition of each, 

e,g. 1 metre = 10 decimetres. 

=* 100 centimetres. 

= 1000 millimetres. 

(b) Now write on the black-board units and decimals of the 

unit, and get the value told thus — ^ 


43 5 6 3 = 43 m. 5 decimetres 6 centimetres 3 millimetres. 

= 43 m. 56 centimetres 3 millimetres. 

= 43 m. 563 millimetres. 

(c) After this write from dictation certain lengths expressed 
in different terms, as the decimal of a metre, e.g. 4 metres 5 
decimetres 7 centimetres 9 millimetres = 4*579 metres. 

{d) Another useful exercise is to reduce terms to other 
denominations, e.g . — ^ 

43 m. = 430 decimetres 
= 4300 centimetres 
= 43000 millimetres. 

Compare with the reduction of yards to inches and thus 
show the saving of labour. Eeverse the process to show the 
facility with which ascending reduction is performed 
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Gk) through similar exercises with the litre and gramme. 
We ca^ now treat the sub-multiples of Area and Volume. 
(2) Area: 


TJ. ^ g B 

•q metre. sq. decimetre, gq centimetre sq. millimetre. 

10x10 10x10 lo'xio 

= 100 = 100 = 100 


Take the sides of the sqtiare metre, and divide each into 10 
decimetres. Join the opposite points. Then 1 sq, metre is 
seen to equal 100 sq. decimetres. 

Work exercises similar to those in the other units, e.g, — 

(a) 1 sq. metre =- 100 sq. d.m. 

= 10,000 sq. c.m. 

= 1,000,000 sq. m.m. 

u I I 1 

(b) 5*34 28 73 s^. metres 

= 5 sq. m., 34 sq. d.m., 28 sq. c.m., 73 sq. m.m. 

The children must carefully note that two figures of the 
decimal must go to each denormi nation, because 100 of the 
sub-multiple is requir^ to make the next denomination above. 

(c) Express as sq, metres and decimals of a sq. m. quantities 
given in different denominations, e.g, 36 sq. m., 5 sq. d.m., 
13 sq. c.m., 7 sq. mm. 

= 36-05 13 07 sq. m. 

The reason for the cyphers is apparent from (h). 

(d) 43 sq. m. = 4300 sq. d.m. 

= 43 00 00 sq. c.m. 

= 43 00 00 00 sq. m.m. 

(3) Volume: 

TT • ’§ § I 

e. Sc 

Ottb m. cub. d.m. cub c m. cub ni.ni, 

10x10x10 10x10x10 10x10x10 

= 1000 = 1000 = 1000 

The diagram given on p. 295 shows each side of the cube 
divided into decimetres, proving that a cub. metre = 1000 
cub. d.m. 
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Work similar exercises to those in area^ e.g , — 

(a) cub. m. = 1^000 cub. d.m. i* 

= 1^000^000 cub. c.m. 

= 1^000^000,000 cub. m.m. 


(h) 5 • 346 284 371 cub. metres 

= 5 cub. m., 346 cub. d.m., 284 cub. c.m., 371 cub. m.m. 

Note. — 3 figures are taken for each denomination, be- 
cause 1000 of a sub-multiple is required to make 
1 of the next higher denomination. 

(c) 43 cub. m., 17 cu b. d.m ., 284 cub. c.m., 9 cub. m.m. 

= 43.017 284 009 cub. m. 

{d) 43 cub. m. = 43000 d.m. 

= 4 3000 000 cub. c.m. • 

= 43000 000 000 cub. m.m. 

Money. — Teach that the franc = 100 centimes. 

32. Multiples. — These may next be taught in an exactly 
similar way. Pay special attention to the kilometre, used for 
great lengths, e,g, roads, railways; the hectolitre, used for 
wholesale transactions ; and the kilogramme. 

33. Special Terms. — When the above principles of the 

system have been thoroughly grasped the special names used 
may be taught with advantage. The following diagram will 
be useful to the teacher. It shows how the are, stere, litre, 
and gram are related to the metre. AB represents a metre. 
It is divided into decimetres and centimetres. The are is a 
square with a base of 10 metres; so the face of the cube is the 
Tuu ^ centiare. The whole cube represents 

a stere, or cubic metre, which is the unit \ji cubic measure. 
The little cube at the top represents a litre, or cubic decimetre, 
the unit of capacity. A gram, the unit of weight, is too small 
to show to scale, being derived from a cube whose edge mea- 
sures one of those minute divisions in A B; so we show one 
by itself. 

34. Higher Rules. — Children after working through the 
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course in the way we have sketched, should be able to grasp 
percentages, stock, &c., with ease. Any good arithmetical 



text-book will supply the teacher with suitable examples and 
hints. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Suppose you liad to give a first lesson in fractional arithmetic, what 
visible illu8trath)ns would it be well to use ? Show also what sort of easy 
mental exercises ought to precede a formal lesson on the subject. 

2. Give a short set of graduated mental exercises suitable for an intro- 
ductory lesson on “ Reduction of Fractions to a Oommon Denominator 
State precisely how much you assume the children to know already, and 
explain shortly your method and aim. 

3. State and explain, as to a class, the rule for the multiplication of a 
whole number by a fraction. 

4. Explain any way you know of making clear to the eye the process 
called multiplying f by J. 

6. Explain, as to a class of scholars, the rule for “ cancelling ” in either 
fractions or proportion, and give some examples. 

6. Make and explain diagrams to illustrate the following : — 

(a) 4(4-1)=^; {b) (4-4)-4-i 
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7. Describe any apparatus that you have employed, or seen in use, for 
enabling learners to verify by sight the addition table, cubic measure, and 
subtraction of fractions. 

8. Show how you would explain to a class of beginners the reason of 
any one of the following processes in arithmetic : — (a) Ascending reduction; 
(6) Subtraction of fractions; (c) Division by factors. 

9. Make four sums, two in direct and two in inverse proportion, and 
show how you would explain to a class the working of one of them. 

10. Wliat do yoii understand by a decimal system of weights and njjea- 
sures? Write the tables of money, length, and capacity in this system. 

11. Make four sums such as would be properly suited to test the profici- 
ency of a scholar in the Fifth Standard. 

12. Write at full length an example in Compound Practice which will 
prove your process in this instance to be shorter than the ordinary method 
of compound multiplication. 

13. Write full notes of a lesson on “The Rule of Three ” by the method 
of unity. 

14. Give the heads of a lesson on “ Ratio and Proportion ”. 


Chapter XV.~GKAMMkR. 

I. Why we Teach it. — “The general object of lessons in 
English should be to exercise the thinking powers, to enlarge 
the learner’s vocabulary, and to make him familiar with the 
meaning, the structure, the grammatical' and logical relations, 
and the right use of words. Elementary exercises of this kind 
have an important practical bearing on everything else which 
a child learns.” {Instructions to U, M. Inspectors,) 

One Inspector speaks of grammar, when properly taught, as 
“the Euclid of the elementary school”; it is the one subject 
of school instruction requiring abstract thought; and it was, 
probably, on account of the mental training which the subject, 
when judiciously treated, is able to afford, that for many 
years grammar was the compulsory class subject in elementary 
schools. 

The study of grammar teaches children to ^liink clearly and 
connectedly: for often the truth to be demonstrated is estab- 
lished only after a succession of advances, each depending on 
that which precedes. 

This is pre-eminently the subject of elementary school in- 
struction in which the reasoning faculty is developed, and the 
judgment exercised. 
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Dr. Fitch* says: “It is not as a set of rules for enabling 
English people to speak correctly that English grammar has 
the leas^ value. This is the popular conception of grammar, 

and it is a very erroneous one Some of the best 

and purest speakers of the language have either never learned 
grammar, or are not in any way consciously guided to correct 
speech by a knowledge of grammatical rulop. They have 
leyned to use their own language hy using by imitation and 
habit.” {Lectures on TciKhing.) 

But though this is un&oubtcdly true, yet the teaching of 
grammar does possess practical value, for it shows children 
'vhy a certain form, for example, is correct or incorrect, and 
provides the child with a test which he may apply in cases of 
doubt : it teaches the exact meaning and uses of words, and 
shows how they must be combined to form sentences; it im- 
presses what is correct in speech or writing, and helps to 
eradicate the incorrect. 

2. General Method of Teaching. — On the method of 
teaching adopted depends entirely the value of the subject. 
Grammar is not to be regarded as a number of arbitrary rules 
to be committed to memory and then applied : the truths which 
grammar teaches are to be found in the language itself ; and it 
is in the discovery of these rules for themselves, under the 
teacher’s guidance, ancl in their subsequent application to other 
examples, that the intellectual value of the exercise consists. 

Clearly, then, the teacher is but a guide : he Jeads children 
to examine sentences illustrating some cme^gramm'atical tfttth ; 
by judicious questioning this truth’ is "fScognlzed by 'the chil- 
dren; their grasp of it is shown by the formation of other 
sentences illustrating the same truth; the truth discovered is 
expressed by the children in their own words, and, with the 
teacher’s help, is stated concisely in the form of a rule or 
definition; its correctness is then tested by applying it to 
other examples. The rules and definitions of grammar must, 
therefore, be inductively^ and applied deductively. 

“From the first, the teaching of the English language should 
be suppkmentod by simple exercises in composition : e.g. when 
a word is defined, the scholar should be called on to use it in 
a sentence of his own; when a grammatical principle is ex- 
plained, he should be asked to frame a sentence showing how 
it is to be applied Mere instruction in the termin- 
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ology of grammar, unless followed up by practical exercises in 
the choice and use of language, cannot be expected to yield 
very satisfactory results.” {Instructions to HMJ.) * 

3. Schemes of Work. — In addition to the course of work 
set out in Schedule II., there are no less than four alternative 
courses, A, B, Q, and I), as well as a special course for small 
schools ”, and another course for schools taking object lessens 
as a class subject in the lower part of the school. 

Course A is based on the analysis of sentences. Course B 
is distinguished by oral composition replacing formal gram- 
matical knowledge in the two lowest standards. Course D 
^‘has for its main object the avoidance of all technical terms in 
the lowest two standards at least, but the same avoidance may 
be readily carried forward with a little ingenuity in the third 
and fourth standards ”. 

With the exceptions noted above in Courses A and B, the 
work is, with slight variations, of much the same character in 
all the courses, viz. pointing out the pants of speech in the 
lower division, and parsing and analysis, together with word- 
building, in the upper division. 

In the highest class of all, Courses A and C require para- 
phrasing; Course B, precis writing and exercises in the right 
use of commercial terms; Course D, shortened and idiomatic 
sentences historically explained. 

4. The Starting-point. — “To a child a sentence is easier 
than a word : the cognition of a word is easier than that “of a 
syUabTo as a separate entity; and the syllabic itself is some- 
what easier than the power or significance of a single letter. 
And hence the way to teach English grammar is to begin with 
the sentejm, because that is something known, and to proceed 
analytically.” {Lectures on Teaching.) 

With this dictum, Mr. Fearon, formerly one of H. M. Inspec- 
tors, agrees. In his work on “School Inspection” he says: 
“ What is wanted is to get as quickly as possible a notion of 
the structure of the sentence, and of the logical relation of its 
parts. And for this purpose the teaching of English grammar 
should be begun, and based throughout its course, on the 
analysis of sentences.” 

Experience gained in teaching on these lines shows that the 
attention of children is more easily secured, because they are 
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from the commencement interested in what they are called on 
to do; as soon as they begin to construct sentences they feel 
they are^doing something of practical use. This in itself is an 
incentive to exertion. 


Cultivate the power of oral expression, extend the children's | 
vocabulary, and lead them to recognize the value of words, by 
requiring answers in complete sentences to questions proposed, j 
or complete statements with respect to objects placed before/ 


ihe children. , 

The sentence thus formed is the unit of language. By con- 
trast we may then lead the children to recognize the functions 
of the words composing it, and to see that each word in the 
sentence has its own special work to do. 

Whether we choose to teach grammar by commencing with 
the parts of speech or with analysis, the sentence is, in either 
case, the best basis for the lessons. 


5. Dangers to be Avoided. — In lessons on this subject 
there are certain erfors into which young teachers are prone to 
fall; it may be well, therefore, at the very outset, to briefly 
indicate a few of the more important, so that such teachers 
may be on their guard. 

(1) The ConfusioiL between Words and Things. — Not infre- 
quently one hears the young teacher ask his pupils to show 
him a noun. When the child holds up a slate, book, <fec., this is 
accepted by the teacher. Here there is confusion between the 
iking and its mme\ the noun is the word “slate”,* ^ot the object 
itself. 

Grammar deals with words, not with the things for which 
the words stand. 

(2) Teac^g the Definition First. — A definition is based on 
a genoraFzatibh of particular truths; it is evident, therefore, 
that the child should first be made acquainted with the truths 
themselves before he is presented with any generalized state- 
ment with resp0ct to them. 

However easy a definition maj appear, it must not be for- 
gotte n that a ‘^generalization is simple only in comparison 
with the whole mass of particular truths it comprehends; that 
it is more complex than any one of these truths taken singly; 
that only after many of these single truths have been acquired, 
does the generalization ease the memory and help the reason; 
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and that to a mind not possessing these single truths it is 
necessarily a mystery ” {Herbert Spencer). 

The young teacher often errs in the character of Ins defini- 
tion; that which is suitable for an adult is not equally service- 
able for very young children. In teaching grammar, especially 
in the early stages, strictly logical definitions are not essential. 
A statement which embraces the leading characteristics of the 
group of words, is often far more serv iceable in developing tfiie 
intelligence of the children. ^ 

(3) Mechanical Aids. — Occasionally, to overcome difficulties 
Avhicirthe subject presents, the young teacher is tempted to 
give the children mechanical ways of testing, for example, 
what part of speech a word is, the case of a noun, &c. Such a 
course not only defeats the object of the lessons, but leads to 
the discomfiture of the pupils. A child allowed to use these 
mechanical tests, in parsing a sentence such as the following, 

I ‘‘ He is a likely person to succeed me ”, would say — 

! Likely — An adverb('?), because it ends in “-ly”. 

I Person — Nominative casc(t)~^b the verb^ succeeds ” which 
i follows it. 

(4) Omitting to State the Beason for the Answer. — If gram- 
mar is to be taught for the mental training it affords, it is 
most essential that the teacher should niijke the exercise a real 
intellectual one by requiring the reason for every answer given. 
Unless this be done, the work too often becomes a mechanical 
exercise, involving little or no thought, as is shown when the 
children very ‘glibly give the person and number of the verb, 
and are then unable to sUite the subject. 

(5) Too Much Help Given by the Teacher. — The young 
teacher likes to see his ])upils making rapid advance. To 
secure this he gives, perhaps quite unconsciously, such help 
that no real mental effort on the chikrs part is necessary. 
E.g. a child is called on to analyse the sentence — 

My stockings there I often knit. 

* Such a teacher will say — 

I “What is the Subject 1” “Who knits'?” The child merely 
(supplies the answer “ I ”. 

“What is the Predicate?’' “What did I do?” The child 
supplies the answer “Knit”. 

“ What is the Object ?” “ I knit what ?” The child answers 
“ Stockings ”, 
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This involves little mental effort on the child^s part; and 
where such aids are more or less habitually given to backward 
childreni it is no wonder they fail when these crutches are 
removed. 

(6) The Use of Terms which are not Understood. — Too fre- 
quently children use terms such as “ limiting “ qualifying ”, 
“modifying”, &c., without understanding what they imply. 
I&is' better to restrict the use of these terms to the elder chil- 
dren, who should be able to thoroughly grasp their meaning. 

In the sentence — Thi!se children write well — it is quite 
sufficient for a young child to say — 

“ These ” — An adjective, pointing out “ children 

“ IFell ” — An adverb, telling how the children “ write ”. 

6. The Sentence. — Some time should be spent at the 
outset in bringing home to children the use of words as the 
means of expressing thought. Objects should be placed before 
them, and they should be asked to make some statement with 
respect to each. 

One or more of •these statements should be written on the 
black-board, and, side hy side with it, the teacher should write 
the same words in a different order, e,g. — 

A. B. 

(a) The bell rings lojjdly. (a) Rings the loudly bell. 

(b) The book has pretty pic- (h) Pictures the pretty has 

tures. book. 

The children at once see that although the ‘words used in 
each arc exactly the same, yet the one group makes sense 
whilst the other does not. In this way we may lead to the 
inductions — 

1. Words must be arranged in a certain order so that they 
may make sense. 

2. A group of words making sense is called a sentence. 

The children may now be asked to make sentences about 
certain things, Gor to answer questions in sentences. Time 
spent in this preliminary work will be well repaid. 

7. From the following brief sketch it will be seen that by 
teaching the noun and verb at the same time through sentences, 
the contrast between the function of the two words is brought 
out, and children are led from the commencement to see that 
each word has its own work to do in the sentence. 
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OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 

f 

SUBJECT and PREDICATE ; or NOUN and VERB. 


Tkuths Taught and Method of Teaching. 

k, 

I. The Sentences formed. 

The teacher shows different articles, e.(j. 
knives, i)ens, doors, &c., and asks the children 
to state what the different things can do. 

The sentences thus formed are written on 
the black-board. 

II. The Sentences examined. 

(а) The teacher again points to the articles, 
e.g. the knives, and asks “ Wliat are these 
He then gets the cliildren to examine them 
and tell of what they are made. 

Pointing to the word “knives” in the first 
sentence, he asks, “Am I pointing to the 
knives?” (No.) “What am I pointing to, 
then?” {The name of the thing,) “What 
forms the name ? ” {A word. ) 

Treat each of the other sentences in the 
same way. 

Induction, — Some words tell the names of 
things spoken about. 

( б ) “I have written nothing opposite 
‘knives’. What do 1 not know {What the 
knives do.) “If I place the word ‘cut’ there, 
what does this wo,^d tell? ” ( What the knives do. ) 

Treat each of the others in the same way. 

Induction. — Some words tell what things 
do. 

Separate as shown. 

III. Parts of the Sentence named. 

(1) If teaching analysis^ the teacher now 
tells — 

(a) The word which tells the name of the 
thing spoken of, is called the Subject of 
the sentence. 

{b) The word which tells what the thing 
does, is called the Predicate of the sen- 
tence. 

(2) If teaching the parts of speech the 
teacher tells — 

{a) All name words are called Nouns. 

{h) All doing words are called Verbs. 


Black-board Illus- 
trations. 

«. 

Knives cut. 

Pens write. 

Doors open. 


Wolds tell- 
ing Names 
of things. 

Knives. 

Pens. 

Doors. 

Words tell- 
ing What 
things do. 

cut. 
write, 
open. 


Words tell- 
ing Names 
of things. 

Knives 

Pens 

Doors 


(1) Subject. 

Knives 

Pens 

Doors 


Predicate. 

cut. 

write. 

open. 


(2) Nouns. 

Knives 

Pens 

Doors 


Verbs. 

cut. 

write. 

(^n. 
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t 

Truths Taught and Method op Teaching. 

f IV. Ixercises. 

(a) Write on the black-board Subjects (or 
nouns), and require the children to supply 
suitable Predicates (or verbs). 

Blaoe-boa 

TRAT 

{a) Subject 
(Nouns.) 
Birds 

.RD Illus- 
ions. 

Predicate. 

(Verbs.) 

Dogs 

(6) Subject 
(Nouffa.) 

i 


(6) Reverse the process, requiring subjects 
^to be supplied. 

Predicate. 

(Verbs.) 

swim. 



jump. 

0 ! 



8. Enlargement of Subject — The Ad jective. — We 

have only to write on the black-board some such sentence as — 
Boys steal — to show the necessity of other words in the sen- 
tence. This sentence implies that all boys steal, whereas what 
we wish to say is — Wicked boys steal. This word added is 
neither a name word nor a doing word ; hence the children see 
the necessity of a new class of words usually joined to the 
subject, by which the subject is enlarged. 

The term enlargement n(iod present no difficulty, for the 
children are familiar with it when applied to a house; a room 
added is called an enlargement of the house. 

Each kind of adjective might well form the subject of a 
separate lesson; but we will give a brief outline of a lesson on 
the adjective generally, as an aid to the young teacher in 
drawing up “Notes of a Lesson” on a “Part of Speech”. In 
all these lessons, to save space, we omit time, class, &c. 

OUTLINE OF A LESSON ON 

THE ADJECTIVE. 


Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 


Black-board Illus- 
trations. 


I. Words telling W^t sort of things. 

Write these sentences on the B.B. Have 
the noun and verlf j>ointed out. By ques- 
tioning show that what is stated is not true; 
e,g. Iron does not bum unless it is made 
hot Invite children to prefix words which 
will make the statements true. 

Examine the words added, and note — 

(1) Each is joined to the noun. 

(2) Each teUs what sort of thing. 


boys steal. 

iron bums. 

girls fail. 

Wicked boys steal. 
Hot iron burns. 

Lazy girls fail. 
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Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 

II. Words telling How many things. 

Treat these sentences in the same way; 
e,g, remind children that the ostrich does 
not fly, and so show necessity for some such 
word as ‘‘most”. 

When suitable words have been suggested, 
examine those added, and note — 

(1) Each is joined to the noun. 

(2) Each tells how many things. ‘ 


Black-board Illus- 
trations, 


(Many) 

men succeed. 

(Most) 

birds fly, 

(Nine) 

boys were late. 


^ III. Words which Point out things. 

Place a new and an old book before the 
children, and get them to state in a sentence 
which is the new one and which the old. 
Give similar exercises dealing with other 
things. 

Examine the new class of words, and note — 

(1) Each is joined to the noun. 

(2) Each is used to point out things. 

IV. The Deflnition. 

Prom the black-board examples the chil- 
dren can now state — 

1. The new class of words tells something 
more about things. 

Call attention to the position of the words 
with respect to the noun, and tell that the 
word ac(/cctm=: joined to; and that because 
these words usually occupy this position 
they are called adjectives. Help them to 
form the definition. 

2. Adjectives are words which tell what 
sort of things^ how many thmgs, or point out 
things. 

V. Exercises. 


This book is new. 
That book is old. 
These children cry. 
Those children laugh. 


Give sentences such as those in (a), and 
require the children to point out the adjec- 
tives, giving the reason for each answer. 

In (6) the children are to supply suitable 
adjectives. 


(a) These early boys will go. 
Some beautiful birds were 
seen. 

(ft) The wind doth blow. 

plants died. 


Pronouns in the possessive case may be tivated under the 
third division. 

g. The Complement of the Predicate. — Now the 
^children are acquainted with these three classes of words, they 
are prepared to deal with sentences such as the following: — 

(а) Boys are idle. 

(б) John is a butcher. 
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Children ‘taught on either plan will be able to separate each 
of these sentences into — 

•(1) Subject or name of thing spoken about; 

(2) Predicate or telling part. 

On examining the predicate the children find there is no 
word which expresses doing ; but that “ are, idle taken to- 
gether, tells the hoys are ; “ is a butcher ”, taken together, 
tmls what John is. These words together state or assert some- 
thing about John. ^ 

If I say {a) Boys are , {h) John is , the sentence is 

not complete until I add the word “idle” or “butcher”. This 
word completes the predicate, and is therefore called the Com- 
plement of the Predicate. 

Looking at the words “are idle”, “is a butcher”, the chil- 
dren see “ idle ” is an adjective telling what sort of boys, and 
“butcher” is a name word. These words are linked on to 
the name of the thing spoken about by the little words “are ” 
and “is”. “Are”* and “is” help to make the assertion, and 
are called “ link-verbs ”. Sentences containing such verbs, e.g. 
am, a7'e, is, was, were, seem, become, Szc., should now bo given, 
and the children accustomed to recognize the adjective and 
the noun in its new position. 

10. The Extension of the Predicate — The Adverb. 

— Make the children feel the necessity for the new class of 
words. 

John^s mother wants him particularly, and shb sends to the 
school to say so. The reply comes back — John will come. 
But being very anxious, she is not satisfied. What more does 
she want to know? Plainly, when he will come. Let the 
children supply a suitable word, e.g . — 

John will come immediately. 

„ „ „ now. 

„ „ „ presemtly. 

In the Same way show the necessity for words telling where 
or how an action is done. 

The children will now recognize they are dealing with a 
class of words performing a new function. 

If we divide these sentences into subject and predicate 
(whether we use these terms or not is immaterial, if we are 
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teaching the parts of speech), we shall find that these new 
words are added to the predicate or verb to tell something 
more about the action. ' 

In teaching the part of speech we have but to remind the 
children that ad means tOy in order to introduce the new term 

— Ad-verb. 

If teaching analysis it is not difficult to make the children 
understand the new term — Extension, 

Remind them that when a shopkeeper is enlarging his shop 
by adding another part to it, he puts up a notice- — 

“ Important Alterations. 

Extension of Premises.” 

That part which is added is called the Extension. So when 
we enlarge the predicate by adding words to tell something 
more about it, the words added arc called the Extension of the 
Predicate, or, for shoi-tness, the Extension. Such extensions 
make important alterations in the meaning of the sentence. 

Plenty of exercise should be given — 

(1) In selecting adverbs from sentences given; 

(2) In introducing suitable adverbs into sentences ; e,g . — 

(a) The boys wrote and 

{h) We will proceed 

The adverb of degree must not be overlooked. Its function 
will be observed from such sentences as the following — 

(a) The man walks very quickly. 

{h) The wind is very rough. 

Its function is to show the degree in which a thing or action 
possesses a particular quality. 

II. The Object — The Pronoun. — The pronouns in the 
nominative case might well have been taught after the noun 
and verb. We have placed the pronoun here in connection 
with the object, because this arrangement aljpws the use of 
both nominative and objective forms of the pronoun. 

Even if our purpose be to teach only the parts of speech, the 
introduction of sentences containing an object will accustom 
the children — 

(1) To distinguish two classes of verbs; 

(2) To recognize the noun in a new position in the sentence. 
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If I write on the black-board — 

(1) The boy laughed, 

(2) The boy broke , 

The boy took 

the first sentence is felt to be complete ; but in the other two 
something is seen to be wanting in order to complete the sense. 

Allow the children to supply what is wanting ; e.g . — 

The boy broke the stick. 

The boy took the hook. 

In each of the sentences in (2) we have a subject and predicate 
(noun and verb); yet the sentence is not complete till we 
add a word telling what the boy broke; what the boy took. 

Since in each case the subject (noun) is the same, the differ- 
ence must be in the 'predicate (verb). Laughed ” is an action 
which affects only the doer of the action — boy; but “ broke 
and “took” each denote an action which not only concerns 
the doer of the action, but the effect of wdiich passes over to 
an object. This thing is called the oliject of the action, and 
the name of the thing forms the Object of the Sentence. 

“ Stick ” and “ liook ”, therefore, each forms the object of a 
sentence. 

The children learning the parts of speech will notice that 
the sense is complet0d by the addition of a noun. 

We may at this stage teach the names of the two classes of 
verbs, transitive and intransitive, or content ourselves with 
having shown that there are two classes, leaving the technical 
terms to be supplied at a later stage. 

A few sentences such as the following will be easily corrected 
by the children, and lead them to recognize the presence of a 
new class of words. 

(1) John struck Mary (and) (2) Mary struck John. 

This will be changed to — j ; 

(1) John struck Mary (and) (2) she struck him. 

The childreif at once see that she has been used for Mary, 
and him for John. 

Give sentences introducing other pronouns. Examine these 
sentences, and so find out that the function of the new class of 
words is to replace or stand fm' nouns. Tell that p'O means 
foi\ and that therefore the words performing this function are 
called Pro-nouns. 
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Give sentences requiring the subject or object to be filled, 
or replaced by, a pt^noun, e.g. ffiSed (hiS). ^ 


12. The Prepositional Phrase — The Preposition. — 

We now arrive at a very important stage, when the necessity 
arises for showing children that a grovp of words may together 
perform the function of one word, ie. that a phrase may replace 
a part of speech. 

Whether we are teaching the parts of speech or analysis, a 
good knowledge of the function and structure of the phrase is 
equally important, if the work is to be thoroughly successful 
and intelligently done. 

Write oa the black-board the first of each of the following 
pairs of sentences — 

/ V / The courageous act was rewarded. 

• \ I act of courage was rewarded. 

/TV ( A stronfman is wanted. 

^ \ A man of strength is wanted! 

/ V / A tearful scene followed. 

^ \ A scene of tears followed. ■ ' ' 


Let the children examine the words in italics, and state that 
each is an A^ective (or enlargement of the subject). Ask 
them to replace each of these words by two or more words 
expressing the same idea. In this way obtain the secoml sen- 
tence in each pair. Underline the words which replace the 
adjective. 

Here, then, we have two words doing the same work as the 
adjective in the first sentence of each pair. 

Write on the black-board the first of each of the following 
pairs of sentences — 



I will come immediately, 

I will come at this moment, 
John stands here, 

John stands on this spot. 
We watched her carefully. 
Wo watched her with care. 




The children, on examining the word in italics in the first of 
each pair of sentences, will discover that the word is an Ad- 
verb (or an extension of the predicate). 
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Ask them to replace this one word by two or more words 
conveying the same idea. Write down the second sentence of 
each pair. Draw a line under the group of words which do 
the same work as the adverb. 

Here, then, we have groups of words dbing the work of 
adverbs. 

These groups of words, taken by themselves, do not make 
Sense; hence they cannot be called sentences. 

Tell that a group of words which docs the work of one part of 
speech and does not form H sentence is codied a phrase. 

Let the children point out each of the phrases in the above 
sentences, and tell why it is a phrase. 

Examine the structure of these phrases — 

(a) man of strength. (b) come at this moment 
scene of tears. stands on this spot. 

If in the sentences in (a) we omitted the little word “ of ” we 
should not know what connection or relation there was between 
the thing called strength ” and the thing called “ man ”, or 
between “ tears ” and “ scene ”. This little word, then, shows 
the relation which exists beticeen two things. 

If in {h) we omitted “ at ” we should not know what relation 
existed between the action (coming) and the thing (moment). 
In the same way “ %n ’’ shows the relation of the action (stand- 
ing) to the thing (spot). 

These two words, then, show the relation between an action and 
a thing. 

Notice that these words showing relation are usually placed 
before the name of the thing related. Tell that the word pre- 
position means placed before, and that, therefore, words showing 
the relation between things, or between an action and a thing, are 
called Prepositions. 

In each of these phrases we shall therefore find ( 1 ) a noun 
or its equivalent, (2) a preposition. Note also that the noun 
may have wor^Js attached to it to do the work of an adjective. 

We strongly urge the importance of children being taught 
to distinguish the phrase, and to recognize its adjectival or 
adverbial function. 

13. The Infinitive Phrase — Verb Infinitive. — This 
is a very difficult part of the course of work, yet one which 
must be understood if intelligent work is to be done either in 
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parsing or analysis. We may proceed to explain' the subject 
in some such way as the following. 

Write on the B.B. — To walk is pleasant. ^ 

To swim is useful. 

To read is interesting. 

What is pleasant ? — To walk What is useful h — To swim. What 
is interesting ? — 5b read. 

“To walk”, “to swim”, “to read”, each form the subject ofV 
sentence (or take the place of the iuw\e of the thing spoken of). 

If we examine these subjects, we shall find they are words 
denoting action. Hitherto such words have })een used to form 
the predicate (or to denote some action done by the thing 
spoken of). 

But a little thought shows us that these words, “ to walk ”, 
“to swim”, “to read”, arc here used in a different way to what 
we have been accustomed to use them. 

In “ I walk ”, “I swim ”, “1 read ”, the action is done by 07ie 
particular perso7i — I; but “to walk”, “to swim”, “to read”, in 
the sentences we are considering, are simple statements of an 
action in a general way, without limiting it to a particular person 
or thing as the doer of the action. 

When the action is spoken of, or limited to, a particular 
person or thing, as “/walk”, the verb is failed a Finite verb; 
when, however, the verb simply expresses action in a general 
way, that is, without limiting the action to any particular 
person or thing as the doer, this verb is called the verb 
Infinite. 

The part of the verb infinite we are now considering, is 
usually preceded by to. We have seen that it may take the 
place, and do the work of, a noun in the sentence. 

We may now recall to the children’s minds that some verbs 
do not themselves complete the sense, but in order to do this 
they require a name or its equivalent placed after them 
(v. 11, p. 307). This is true also of the verb infinite. 

To break is laborious, 

is not complete until I add the name of what is broken, e.g . — 
To break stones is laborious. 

“ Stones ”, therefore, forms the object of the verb “ to break ”, 
though not the object of the sentence. 
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Again, verbs may have adverbs and prepositional phrases 
used adverbially added to them; so may the verb infinite, 

4 

To break stones Img is laborious. 

To break stones far some time is laborious. 

What is laborious ? — To break stones foi' soim time, 

^ Here we have a group of words taking the place of the 
noun; this group of words, therefore, since by itself it does 
not make sense, forms phrase ; and since the words of this 
phrase depend on the verb infinite, this phrase is called an 
Infiiutive phrase. 

When the structure of the infinitive phrase used as the 
subject of a sentence has been well mastered, the children may 
be taught to recognize its use. 

, {a) As the object of the sentence, e,g. I hoped to sell my beauti- 

ful house, 

(b) „ extension „ e.g. He came to see his old 

* hom. 

The other uses of the infinitive phrase may be taken at a 
later period. It should ])e as simple for the children to recog- 
nize an infinitive phrase as to recognize the noun or adverb 
whose function iU performs. Abundant practice should be 
given until this can be readily and accurately done. When 
the phrase is recognized, the children know the parts of speech 
to be found in it. 

14. The Participial Phrase — The Participle. — The 

simplest uses of the ])articiple and participial phrase, since they 
enter so largely into the structure of the sentence, may be 
taught here. This is probably the most difficult part of 
grammar for young children. We may proceed somewhat as 
follows. 

Write on tjie black-board — 

{(i) A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

^^The children examine the sentence and note that ** rolling’* — 

(1) Is a word denoting action., i.e. it is a verb. 

(2) Is a word telling what sai't of stone, i.e, it does the work 

of an adjective. 
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Now write — 

(b) The man rolling the tub is the porter. 

Which man is the porter? — The one ‘‘rolling the tut 

“Eolling the tub”, therefore, points out the man spoken of; 
that is, these word-s do the work of an adjective. 

Note that “tub” is the object of “rolling”, which is the 
distinguishing word. 

I may say — 

The boy rolling is m^y son. 

Here, as in the first sentence, “rolling” — 

(1) Is a word denoting action, i.e. it is a verb. 

(2) Is a word doing the work of an adjective. 

That “rolling” does the work of a verb, is shown by its 
taking an object after it. This word, therefore, shares the 
functions of two parts of speech — the verb and the adjective. 
We call such words Participles (L. i)a>rticeps sharing). 

Since participles are verbs, they may not only take an 
object, but have an adverb or its equivalent added to them, e,g , — 

(c) The man rolling the tub along so quickly y is the porter. 

Which man is the porter? — The one “rolling the tub along 
so quickly 

Here we have a group of words doing the work of one part 
of speech, but which, by itself, does nof make sense ; these 
words, therefore, form a qdirase ; and since they all depend on 
the participle, such a phrase is called a Participial phrase. 

The teacher may now take up the other forms of the parti- 
ciple, e.g . — 

(d) The boots 7'olled in paper belong to me. 

(e) The house built on the hill is conspicuous. 

(/) The man blown from the ladder was killed. 

What we want the children to recognize is that the function 
of the phrase is the same as the function of the simple part of speech 
with which they are already familiar, and that the same tests 
will enable them to discover the function of either word or 
phrase. 

15. The Conjunction. — ^We may with advantage at this 
stage, if not earlier, teach the conjunction in so far as its 
function is to join words, phrases, and simple sentences 
together ; so that children may be able to tell all the parts of 
speech in a simple sentence. 
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* NOTES OF A LESSON ON 


THE CONJUNCTION. 


Teuths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 


Blaok-boakd Illustba- 

TI0N8. 


I. How Words are joined. 

1. Write on the B.B. sentences 1 (a) and 
(6). • The children will discover that the 
saiTie action is done by each, and that there 
are I'm doers of the action. Let them sug- 
gest a shorter and better way of saying the 
same thing. Write (c). 

Note that now the two name words are 
joined by and. 

2. Write sentences 2 (a) and (6). Note 
that the doer of the action is the same in 
each, but that there are two actions. Let 
children suggest a shorter way. Write (c). 
Now get a form suggested if Mary is to do 
only one of the actions at the particular time. 
Write {d). 

Note that tlie two wor(fs expressing action 
are joined by and and or. 

8. Write on the B.B. 3 (<i) and {h). Let 
children suggest a better form. Write (c). 
Note that the two words expressing what 
sort of books are joined by and. 

Induction . — Some words %re used to join 
together words of the same kind. 


I. 

1. (a) John went home. 

{1) Mary went home. 

(c) John and Mary went 
home. 


2. (a) Mary sings. 

{b) Mary plays. 

(c) Mary sings and plays. 

(d) Mary sings or plays. 


3. (a) The book is large. 

(6) The book is cheap. 

(o) The book is large and 
cheap. 


II. How Phrases are joined. 

1. Write on the B.B. 1 (a) and (6). Note 
that “into the house”, “into the yard”, are 
phrases telling wAere John ran. As before, 
get children to supply a better form (c); 
then a form which would do if John went 
into only one of these places (d). 

Note that the two phrases telling where 
are joined by and and or. 

2. Write 2 (a) and {b). What is difficult? 

(1) Working sums. 

(2) Writin^ood copies. 

Show that each of these are phrases doing 
the work of a noun. The children are to 
suggest better forms (c) and (d). 

Note that two phrases used as nouns are 
joined by and and or. 

Induction , — Some words are used to join 
together phrases of the same kind. 


11 . 

1. (a) John jan into the 

house. 

(6) John ran into the yard. 

(c) John ran into the 

house and into the 
yard. 

(d) John ran into the 

house or into the 
yard. 

2. (a) Working sums is diffi- 

cult. 

(6) Writing good copies is 
difficult. 

(c) Working sums and 

writing good copies 
are difficult. 

(d) Working sums or 

writing good copies 
is difficult. 
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Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 


Black-board Illustra- 
TION|l. 


III. How Seutencea are joined. 

1. Write sentences 1 (a) and (6). Note 
no part of these sentences is common. Write 
(c). Children tell sentences are joined by 
hut 


III. 

1. (a) The man came. 

(6) My mother did not 
see him. 

(c) The man came, but 
my mother djd not 
see him. 


2. Treat 2 (a) (6) (c) in the same way.#' 
Induction. — Some words are used to join 
aentencea together. 


2. (a) I spoke loudly. 

(6) He did not hear. 

(c) I spoke loudly, yet he 
did not hear. 


IV. The Definition. 

Examine the words underlined : the work 
of each is to join torjcther. Tell that the 
word conjunction means “joining together”. 
Lead children to formulate the definition — 
A conjunction is a word used to join to- 
gether words, phrases, or sentences. 


IV. 

Joining words, and, or, but, 
yet, &c. 

Conjunctions — 
and, joining John and Mary 
(words). 

or, „ into the house or 

r» into the yard 

(phrases). 

yet, „ I spokeloudly yei 

he did not hear 
(sentences). 


V. Exercises. 

Write suitable sentences on the B B. Let * 
children distinguish the conjunctions, and 
tell what they join. 


i6. The Function of Words Varies. — From the first, 
the teacher must impress upon the children that the function of 
the word determines the part of speech the word is. A girl may 
be a chamber-maid in one situation, but in the next the same 
girl may serve as parlour-maid. The name by which she is 
called depends upon the work she does in the house. 

The same is true of words. In different sentences they may 
perform totally different functions, and, therefore, be called by 
different names, that is, be different parts &l speech. 

A few sentences carefully chosen will make this clear to the 
children, e.g . — 

(1) I came by the last train. 

(2) These boots last well. 

(3) He stood last. 

(4) Boots are made on a last 
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In (1) “last*^ tells which train; so it is an adjective. 

„ (2) „ what the boots do; „ a verb. 

„ (3) « „ where he stood ; „ an adverb. 

„ (4) „ the name of a thing; „ a noun. 

As soon as children have mastered the noun and verb, exer- 
cises should be given to show that the same ^ovd may be a 
nou% in one sentence, and a verb in another. This will prevent 
children attempting to tell what part of speech a word is from 
its form, appearance, or frem its position in the sentence. If 
mechanical work take the place of intelligent thought, it is 
fatal to progress. 

Children should also be asked to frame sentences using a 
word as a given part of speech; this is a more difficult test, 
hut one which will repay time spent on it. 

17. Classification. — Grammar deals largely with classi- 
fication, In our first lessons we begin to classify ivords accord- 
ing to their functifjps; later in the study we classify the 
inflexions which words undergo, as well as their syntactical 
relations. Sentences, like words, are also classified according 
to their function. 

When classifying we must set before us one leading idea 
upon which to base owe classification, otherwise we shall find 
the same word may belong to more than one class. 

If we classify the books of a library according to the material 
used in the binding of the book, our classification will be com- 
plete; each book will belong to one class only, e.g. the calf, 
morocco, paper, &c., class. 

If we classify the books according to the colmr of the binding^ 
this classification will also be complete; each book will belong 
to one class only, e.g. the red, blue, green, &c., class. 

But if we attempt at the same time to classify them both 
with regard to the material used and the colour of the binding, 
this will not do ; ^or we may find that of two books bound in 
calf one may be 111 brown and the other in blue : both should 
go into one class, because the material used is the same; but 
because the colours are different the two should be in different 
classes. 

In classifying, therefore, there should be a class for every- 
thing, but each thing should be capable of belonging to only 
one class. 
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We will illustrate what we have said by — 

A LESSON ON 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

Knoidedge assumed . — Ability to recognize nouns. 


Truths Taught and Method of Black-board Illustrations. 
Teaching. ^ 

I. Nouns contrasted. 

1. Send Henry behind the black-board, i. M”) ^ has the knife. 
In the pocket of another boy place a knife. M^) Jones has the knife. 
Call Henry and say “ A boy has the knife ”. | 

Write on black-board. Show that though , 

Henry knows from the word “boy” that 
he must seek for the knife on a boy and 
not a girl, yet he does not know which boy 
has it, for the name “ boy ” is applicable to 
all the male children; it is a name given to i 
each in the class. ' 

Now say, and write “Jones has the knife”. 

Henry can find the knife at once now, for 
“Jones” is the name which only one boy 
out of the class bears. 

Give other examples, and lead to the 

Inductions, — A. Some nouns are names 
given to each person out of a class of 
the same kind. 

B. Some nouns are names oi particular 
personk to point them out from the 
class to which the person belongs. 

2. Write 2 («) on the black-board, and 
show by the same kind of teaching that 
“ town ” is the name of each thing out of a 
class. Write (h) and show that this ap- 
plied to a particular place. 

Give other examples, and so lead to the 

Inductions. — A. Some nouns are the 
names given to each place^ &c. 

B. Some nouns are the names of par- 
ticuLar plaoeSi &c. 

8. In the same way lead to the 

Inductions. — A. Some nouns are the 
names given to each things &c. 

B. Some nouns are the names of par- 
ticular things^ Ac. 


I ‘ (a) The girl is late. 

{h) Mary Smith is late. 


jo J (a) I live in a town. 
j ' I (6) I live in Leeds. 


[a) The continent is large. 
America is large. 


o J (a) The ship is old. 

( (b) The Victory is old. 

(a) The caihed,ral is large. 
{h) St, PauVs is large. 
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Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 

m 

Examine the sentences 1, 2, and 8; ar- 
range on the black-board, and lead children 
to the 

General Inductions — 

Nouns are names given to 

Each person, place, or thing out of 
a class of the same kind. 

B. A particular i>ers<ni, plac<^ or thing 
to point it out from the class. 

II. Terms applied. 

Lead children to see i\\at particular names 
belong to the person, j)lace, or thing alone; 
that it is one 8 own. Tell that there is a 
Latin word {proprius) which means one's 
own. Hence these names are called Pro- 
per nouns. Help children to form the de- 
finition — 

A Proper Noun is the name given to a 
particular person, place, or thing to point 
it out from the class to wnich it belongs. 

The other names are common to, or shared 
by, each member of tlie class; hence these 
names are called Common nouns. Lead to 
the definition — 

A Common Noun is the name given to 
each person, place, or thingaout of a class 
of the same kind. 

Arrange on the black-board. 

III. Exercises. 

{a) Write on the black-board some pro- 
per nouns, and let the children sujiply the 
corresponding common noun; and vice versa. 

(6) Let children select and classify the 
nouns in a given passage. 


Black-board Illus- 
trations. 


Nouns are names of — 


(a) or 

Each one of a 
class. 

boy. * 

girl. 

town. 

continent. 

ship. 

cathedral. 


(fc) 

A particular 
one of a class. 

Jones. 

Mary Smith. 
Leeds. 
America. 
Victory. 

St. Paul’s. 


Nouns are 


(«) 

Common. 

boy. 

■.irl. 

town. 

continent. 

ship. 

cathedral. 


or (fc) 

Proper. 

Jones. 

Mary Smith. 
Leeds. 
America. 
Victory. 

St. Paul’s. 


Common. 

(«) 


{h) man. 
village. 


* Proper. 

Windsor. 

Thames. 


Nouns may also be classified as Concrete and Abstract. If 
we take as our leading principle of classification the manner in 
which things exist, then we divide nouns into concrete and 
abstract ; but when the principle adopted is the extent of their 
application, then nouns must be divided into common and proper. 

To say that there are three kinds of nouns — common, proper, 
and abstract, is to attempt to classify nouns at the same time 
upon both the bases we have mentioned. Clearly a noun must 
be either the name of one thing, or the name of more than one 
thing. This classification is exhaustive. 
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i8. Inflexion. — The changes which words undergo in order 
to express different shades of meaning form an interesting 
part of the study of grammar, and may now be taktn in hand, 
since the children are able to distinguish the different functions 
of words composing the sentence. 

Some inflexions are easier than others, e.g. the number of 
nouns and pronouns may be taught to, and readily understood 
by, young children. A child’s daily experience teaches it when 
it uses the word “ dog ” that it is speaking of one thing only, 
and that when it is speaking of m6re than one thing it uses the 
word dog5. 

The child sees at once that the word has been slightly bent 
out of its original form in order to show this change of mean- 
ing. These heiuiings or slight alterations of form^ made in order to 
denote a change of meaning^ are called inflections, and the word 
so bent or changed is said to be inflected. 

To show how such lessons may be given, we proceed to give 
an outline of — 

A FIRST LESSON ON 

CASE (of Pronouns). 


Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 

I. Two Forms of Words used. 

1. Write on the black-board the sen- 
tences in 1 (rt). 

Children point out the nouns, and replace 
them by the proper pronouns {h). 

The children now see that “ he ” and 
“him” refer to tlie same person — John; 
and “they” and “them ” to the same per- 
sons — James and William. 

2. Analyse these sentences. 

3. Since “he” and “him” refer to the 
same person, change their position in the 
sentences (a). 

In the same way replace “they” and 
“ them ” (h). 

Elicit from the children that the sen- 
tences in (a) and (6) offend the ear, and are 
incorrect. Hence the induction — 

There is one form of the pronoun for use 
as the Suljjecty and another form for use as 
the Object. 


P> L.\ C K - board I LLUBTRATIONS. 


I. 

1. (a) John struck James and 
William. 

J ames and W illiam struck 
J ohn. 

(b) I/e struck them. 

They struck him. 


2. Subj. 

Prod. 

Obj. 

He 

struck 

them. 

They 

struck 

him. 

3. Him * 

struck 

them. 

(a) They 

struck 

he. 

(/>) He 

struck 

they. 

Them 

struck 

him. 

Subj. form. 

Obj. form. 

he. 



him. 

they. 1 


them. 
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Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 

Black-board Illus- 
trations. 

4. Analyse other sentences, and note the 
forms used in subject and object. 

4. Subj. 

(«) /'T-.... 

j Fred. 

j love 

1 Obj. 

1 J^her. 


She^r 

loves 

• 

1 

"hme. 

• 

{b) 

followed 

,..^him. 

• 

Het-- 

followed 

"'>U8. 

6. Show that “you” and “it” have the 
same form for subject and object. Tell that 
this was not always so. 

5. Subj. I 
You^..l 

1 

It^' i 

Pred. 1 

fetched ' 

hurt ' 

Obj. 

.^it. 

'^you. 

II. Definition of Case. 

Select examples to show that the object- 
form has been made from the subject-form 
by a slight change in the latter. Show 
that from tlie present form of the words 
this is not always ai)pareftt. Remind chil- 
dren that such changes are called inflexions, 
and assist them to form the definition — 

he. 

hi»/i. 

II. 

they. 

them. 


Case is an inflexion of pronouns to show 
their relation to other words in the sentence. 


III. The Terms used. 

Lead cliildreii to see tlisft the form used 
in the object is apj>ropriately called the 
Object’ivc C'ase. and since the subject is the 
naming-part, we call the form used in the 
subj ect the Nami ng Ca se or Nomin-ative Case 
(L. nowcn= name). 

Children arrange ijronouns as shown. 

IV. Exercises. 

Write sentences on the black-board, and 
let the children select the pronouns and tell 
their case. 


Til. 


Nominative 

Case. 

he. 

they. 

she. 


Objective 

Case. 

him. 

them. 

her. 


we. 

I. 

you. 

it. 


us. 

me. 

you, 

it. 


It will be noticed that many points have been omitted here, 
e.g. all mention of the Possessive Case, the objective case after 
the p'epositioTiy &c. What we have taught is ample for a Hrst 
lesson. 

A second lesson on inflexion — The Comparison of Adjectives 
— will be found on p. 34. This lesson illustrates another method 
of drawing up notes on a grammatical subject. 
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ig. Hints on Parsing. — We are afraid the young teacher 
I too often regards the parsing lesson as a means of teaching 
1 gi'ammar, and that parsing sometimes usurps the place of the 
special lessons such as we have indicated, on the pinciples of 
grammar. If this be the case, difficulties will beset the child's 
path at every step, mechanical tests will be resorted to, and 
a strong dislike for the subject Avill be engendered. 

The parsing exercise is a teat whether the work taught’ffias 
been understood, and whether children can apply what they 
have learnt. The knowledge gained is revised, refreshed, and 
deepened by these lessons, and the teacher is able to supple- 
ment previous teaching. 

Since the exercise is but a test, the teacher must take care 
that the sentence chosen contains no point which has not been 
fully dealt with in previous lessons. 

Having selected a suitable passage — 

(1) Arrange the words in the m'der of pi'ose^ e.g . — 

“The morning feast with joy .they brought” 

becomes “They brought the morning feast with joy”. 

(2) Either analyse the sentence fully or, at least, mark the 
subject and object. 

The reader will probably have gathered from the preceding 
pages that we strongly advocate the te iching of parsing and 
analysis side by side from the commencement. It is useless 
to attempt to parse a sentence unless subject and object, at 
least, can be distinguished. 

The analysis may be thus indicated — 



They brought the morning feast -with joy. 


(3) Find out what work the wml does in the sentence . — It may 
assist you in this, if you — 

(a) Think what parts of speech go with other parts of 

speech. 

(b) What parts of speech are found in each part of the 

sentence. 

(4) The reason for the answer should always accompany it , — 
This takes a little longer, but the answer is then a distinct 
help to backward children. Unless the reason is given, such 
children are no wiser at the end of the lesson than at th^ 
beginning. 
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We now ^ve a complete Parsing Scheme, which young 
teachers may find of service in their teaching. A scheme such 
as this, ii^ in a form suitable for placing before the class, may 
occasionally be referred to by the children with advantage 
until considerable facility in parsing is acquired. 


PARSING SCHEME. 


JfOUN— 
1. Kind. 


2. Number. 


3. Gender. 


ce , 


- 3. 


1. Common or Proper, 
or 2. Concrete oj Abstract. 

1. Masculine, 3. Common. 

2. Feminine. 4. Neuter. 

1. Nominative Case subject to the verb . 

, after the copulative verb — • 

i 3. „ ,, in apposition with . 

1 4. „ „ of address. 

V.5. „ „ Absolute. 

rl. Objective Case governed by the trans. verb — 
12. 

>» >» »> »» 

„ „ preposition ■ 

Adverbial Object of , 

in apposition with . 

PoBsessive Case limiting the noun . 


1. Singular. 

2. Plural. 


(Factitive Obj.). 
-(Indirect Obj.). 


PRONOUN— 

( 1. Personal. 

1. Kind. < 2. Hfelative. 

( 3. Interrogative. 

2. Person. 3. Number. 


4. Indefinite. 

5. Demonstrative. 

4. Gender. 6. Case. 


ADJECTIVE- 
1. Kind. 


VERB— 

1. Kind. 


1. Quality qualif^diig the noun . 

2. Quantity limiting the noun . 

3. Demonstrative pointing out the noun - 
1. Positive. 

2. Degree. ^ 2. Comparative. 

3. Superlative. 


1. Transitive or Intransitive. 


2. Voice. 


ioe. j I 


Active. 

Passive. 


2. Principal or Auxiliary. 

• 8. conjugation. 1^; 

! indefinite. 

is.?*' 

perfect and progressive. 
/ Past do. do. 

' Future do. do. 

6. Person and Number agreeing with its nominative 

(M247) , ’S 


' 1. Indicative. 

) 2. Imperative. 
i 3. Subjunctive. 
4. Infinitive. 
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ADVERB— 

1 Kind 5 T^**^®* Manner, Cause modifying the verb . 

’ ’ j Degree modifying the adjective or adverb . 

( 1. Positive. ^ 

2. Degree. < 2. Comparative. 

( 3. Superlative. 

PREPOSITION, joining and , and showing the relation between 

them ; and governing . 

CONJUNCTION, Co-ordinate or Subordinate joining and . « 

20. The Complex Sentence.-r-If the child has an intel- 
ligent knowledge of the structure of the simple sentence, the 
complex sentence should present little dithculty. 

So that the children may not he hampered with new terms 
when studying the different of subordinate sentences, it 
would be well to give an introductory lesson explanatory of 
the terms. Clause and Complex. This we proceed to do. 

OUTLINE OF A FIRST LESSON ON 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

tV 

Black-board Illustrations. 

I. 

1. {a) The drowning man is my 
brother. 

(?>7 The man in the water is 
my brother. 

(c) The man who is in the 
water is my brother. 

2. («) YiHit me here. 

(6) Visit me in this place. 

[c] Visit me where I am now 

staying. 

3. (a) Industry brings its own 
reward. 

(?>) Being industrious brings 
its own reward. 

(c) Thxit a man is industrious 
brings its own reward. 

4. (a) '"(6) (c) 

Words. Phrases. 

drowning in the water. 

here. in this place. 

industry, being indus- 
trious. 


who is in the 
water, 
where I am 
now stay- 
ing. 

that a man 
is industri- 
ous. 


Truths Taught and Method of 
Teaching. 

I. The New Element introduced. 

1. Teacher writes sentence 1 {a) on tlie 
B.B. The children suggest substitutes 
for the Adjective, (b) and (c) are then 
written. 


2. Treat this part in the same way, 
obtaining substitutes for the Adverb. 


3. Obtain from the children, and write, 
the substitutes for the Noun. 


4. Collect and arrange the examples in 
three columns. The children tell that (a) 
contains words and (h) contains phrases. 

Note that in (c), (1 ) each group contains 
a subject and predicate of its own; there- 
fore it is not a phrase. 

(2) By itself the group cannot make 
* sense ; therefore it is not a sentence. 
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^Truths Taught and Method of 
^ Teaching. 

II. The New Terms taught. 

1. Show that though in the form of a 
sentence each group is “ shut off ” to do 
a particular work in the sentence; there- 
fore it is called a Clause. 

Note sentences (c) in 1, 2, and 3. 
The whole sentence is like two sentences 
folded together ; hence Complex sentence. 

3. Help children to form definitions — 

A Clause is a part of a sentence con- 
taining a subject and jiredicate of its own, 
but incapable of standing alone. 

A Complex Sentence is one which con- 
tains one or more clauses. 

III. Exercises. 

1. Give sentences in which words or 
phrases are to be expanded into clauses. 

2. Write complex sentences, and let 
children point out the pauses. 


Black-board Illustra- 
tions. 

II. 

1. L. cfatt«a = shut. 

Clauses. 

(a) who is in the water, 

(b) where* I am now staying. 

(c) that a man is industrious. 

L. con = together ; plic- = fold. 


III. 

1. A had boy is not happy. 

2. He laughed ^ohen J spoke. 


21. Adjectival Clauses — The Relative Pronoun. — 

Having taught what a complex sentence is, we may now go 
more fully into the function of clauses and their relation to 
the principal sentence. We have always found it preferable 
to start with the adjectival clause, as being the simplest of the 
three. This introduces us to the remaining part of speech to 
be dealt with — the Relative Pronoun. 

The twofold function of this part of speech (1) as a substi- 
tute for a noun, (2) as a connective word, will be readily per- 
ceived and understood in connection with the study of adjectival 
clauses. The difference ))etween the relative pronoun and the 
conjunction should be noted. 

In teaching the different kind of clauses, the teacher must 
impress upon the children that the hind depends entirely upon 
the function of «the clause in the sentence ; and that, although 
the words introducing the clause may prove an aid, no reliance 
must be placed upon them as the test of the kind of clause, 
since the same word may introduce different clauses, e.g . — 

(1) I learnt where he lives (Noun clause). 

(2) 1 saw the place where he lives (Adjectival clause). 

(3) I live where he lives (Adverbial clause). 
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Illustrative sentences such as these will do much to impress 
upon the children’s minds that function is the only reliable test 
of the kind of clause. t 

As an aid to the young teachet giving lessons on kinds of 
clauses, we now give — 

In outline lesson on 

ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES. 


Truths Taught and Method 
OF Teaching. 

I. The Fimction discovered. 

Write on the B.B. sentences (a) 
in 1, 2, 3, and 4. Let the children 
analyse them, and so discover the 
function of the word in italics. 

Beneath each, write sentence (t), 
and lead children to see that the 
group of words in italics performs 
the same function as the one word 
in (a). 

Analyse the sentences. 

Tabulate the uses thus — 

1. To enlarge the Subject. 

2. To enlarge the Object. 

3. To enlarge a noun in the com- 
plement. 

4. To enlarge a noun in any part 
of the sentence. 


II. The New Term taught. 

1. Clause. — If not preriously 
taught, teach as in the preceding 
lesson. 

2. Adjectival. — Examine the 
words in italics in sentences (a). 
Note that each is an Adjective. 
Since the clauses in {h) do the work 
of adjectives, let children suggest a 
suitable name for them. 


Black-board Illustrations. 

I. 

1. (a) Uneasy lies the crowned head. 
(6) Uneasy lies the head iluit wears 

a crown. 

2. (a) I have a rich uncle. 

(h) I have an uncle ^vho is rich, 

3. (a) It seemed but a useless box. 

(b) It seemed but a box lohich was 

useless. 

. J (rt) He walked to my house. 

* ( \h) He walked to the house in 
which i live. 

S (a) I will send John, my trusty 
servant. 

{b) I will send John, the servant 
whom I trust. 


1 

1 Enlar Sub 

Sub 

Pred. 

ObJ 

Exten- 

sion. 

(rt)l the 

2. crowned 

head 

lies 


uneasy 

the 

2. that wears 
a crown 

head 

lies 


uneasy 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 
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Teuths Taught and Method 
OP Teaching. 

Help them to the — 

Induction , — An Adjective Clause 
is one which does the work of an 
adjective in the sentence. 

III. Exercises. 

fa) Give sentences, and require the 
children to substitute clauses for the 
adjectives. « 

(6) Give complex sentences, and 
require children to analyse them as 
in I. 


Black-board Illustbations. 


in. 


{a) The poor man died. 


{h) The men whom you sent are skil- 
ful. 


In the teaching examples it will be noted that in each case 
the words introducing the clauses are different. This w'as done 
in order to show children that they must rely solely on the 
function of the clause. 

22. Hints for Analysing Complex Sentences. — The 

following hints may prove of service: — 

(1) Find the Principal sentence first. 

(2) Take the predicate of the principal sentence, and ask the 
questions you have Ibeen taught in order to find the subject : 
these sentences will tell if the subject is a Noun clause. 

(3) Now ask the questions to find the objects^ both direct 
and indirect: you will thus see if a Noun clause forms either 
of these. 

(4) Next ask the questions to find the enlargements of sub- 
ject and object: these questions will show if there are any 
Adjeotiyal clauses enlarging subject or oliject. 

(5) Then ask the questions to find the extensions of the 
predicate; any clause which answers one of these questions 
will be an Adverbial clause. 

(6) Pay little attention to w^ords introducing clauses; these 
only indicate what a clause may be. 

(7) Remember that you may have an adjectival clause in 
any part of the sentence where^there is a noun, an adverbial 
clause in any part where there is a verb, and a noun clause in 
any part where a noun may be used. 

(8) The verb in a clause must be a finite verb. 




m 


METHOD. 


The following is 
analysis : — 


t form of setting out the 



Sentences 2 and 3 will be done in a similar manner The second scheme meets the Code Requirements of Standard V in Course A. 
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23. The* Formation of Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. — This part of the work is interesting to children, and 
present^ little difficulty. The words should be introduced 
into sentences so that their meaning may be discovered from 
their use. The examples should then be collected, and the 
meaning of the eomraon termination ascertained, e.g, — 

(1) It was a child^67i act = an act like a child would do. 

• It was a hojish game = a game like a boy would play. 

ish added to a changes the noun into an adjective, 

„ „ means like^ of the nature of 

(2) It had a swoetisA taste = a taste sorrmohat sweet. 

The flower was of a redd/‘.s7i colour = a colour somewhat red. 

ish added to an adjective forms another adjective in which 

the force of the word is 
weakened. 

„ „ means somewhat, a little. 

24. Prefixes and Suffixes. — These should be taught 
through their use in sentences. 

If we write — 

(1) The beauty of the scone will /tract him; 

(2) The cares of business (fctract him; 

(3) We will ^u^tract the thorn; 

(4) I will not retract what T have said ; 

(5) We know cold causes bodies to coTitract, 
we shall see — 

• 

(a) that tract is common to cjich of the words; 

(h) that each word has a distinct meaning of its own: 
they cannot be interchanged; 

(c) that the initial syllabic or as it is called, must 

be the cause of the diflerence in meaning, since the 
termination is the same. 

We know that tract comes from a Latin word meaning to 
draw. Examining the meaning of the words in the above 
sentences we find — 

a/-tract means to draw some person or thing to something else ; 

c?w-tract „ to draw one’s thoughts here and there; 

ea^tract „ to draw something out; 

re-tract „ to draw something hack; 

cow-tract „ to draw things together. 
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If we examine otiher words having these prefixes, we shall 
find the meaning of the prefix is the same in each word ; hence 
we learn that each prefix has a meaning of its own\ and^knowing 
this meaning we shall be enabled to find the exact meaning <3 
words very similar in appearance. 

SUMMARY. 

(L 

1. Grammar is taught chiefly for the mental training it affords, but ajso 
as an aid to correct speech and writing. 

2. The rules and definitions of grammar must be taught inductively and 

applied deductively. ‘ 

3. Lessons in grammar should be supplemented by simple exercises in 
composition. 

4. There are five schemes of work in addition to two special schemes. 

6. The sentence should be the starting-jx)int. Grammar should be 
taught through analysis. 

6. Intelligent effort must be demanded of the children. 

7. Precede formal lessons in grammar by the formation of sentences 
orally. 

8. The noun and verb are better taught together. 

9. The structure and function of tlie phrase is important. 

10. Special attention must be given to the same word performing different 
functions. 

11. Classification must be based on one leading idea and be exhaustive. 

12. The parsing lesson is intended to revise and apply truths already 
taught. 

18. The kind of clause depends upon its functioh in the sentence 

14. Prefixes and suffixes should be taught through their use in sentences. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Should the teaching of grammar begin with })ar8ing or analysis? At 
what stage of a child’s progress might each be commenced ? Show clearly 
how the teaching of analysis and composition may be made mutually helpful. 

2. In teaching gi’ammar say in what ord€ir you would teach the Parts of 
Speech, and give your reasons. What should be taken first — the examples 
or the definitions, and why ? 

3. Write notes of a lesson on the predicate of a sentence. 

4. Why is it useful to require children to form sentences of their own, 
in illustration of your grammar lessons? Give some examples of exercises 
of this kind, both oral and written, such as might be re^juired of children 
in the Third Standard. 

6. Suppose you were giving a first lesson on the Adjective to a class 
which had just passed the Second Standard examination, how would you 
set about it, and what illustrations would you give? What is your defini- 
tion of an adjective, and at what point in your lesson would you give the 
definition to your class ? 

6. Write half a dozen exercises for Standard III., intended to show that 
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the children understand what an adjective is, and what its function is in 
a sentence. 

7. In the sentence “ He came quickly which is the better answer of 
the two folRowing, in reply to the question—** What part of speech is 
quieJdyV^ (1) ‘‘Quickly is an adverb because it ends in *ly”; or (2) 
“Quickly tells you how he came, and therefore it is an adverb”. Give 
the reasons for your preference. 

8. Give a sketch of a first lesson ofi the adverb. ^ 

9. Give examples of simple sentences that may be formed by Third 
Standard children to illustrate the position of the verb and the adjective 
in a sentence. 

10. Show how you would giv(§to children of the Third Standard, a first 
lesson on the different uses of adjecti\e8 and adverbs. Say what illustra- 
tions you would use, and whether you would use them at the beginning or 
towards the end of your legson. 

11. Explain, as to a class, the meaning of the word ** tense in grammar, 
and give an outline of a first lesson on the tenses. 

12. Show how you would make the distinction between transitive and 
intransitive verbs understood by scholars in the Fourth Standard, and how 
far it would help you to require the children to make or find illustrations of 
their own. 

13. Show by two or three illustrative sentences how you would help 
scholars to determine thg case of a relative pronoun. 

14. Show that children are liable to confound nouns and verbs and 
adjectives and verbs in first lessons on grammar. Give examples in 
which such confusion might arise, and state clearly how you would obviate 
this confusion m the examples given. 

16. Show that grammar and composition may be taught simultaneously 
from the first. Give exanjples of such simple sentences as may be formed 
by Third Standard childrSi to illustrate the positions of the verb and the 
adjective in a simple sentence. 

16. Give some illustrations of the difference between compound and 

complex sentences. ^ 

17. Define a sentence, and give examples of simple, complex, and com- 
pound sentences relating to events in English history. 

18. Give some examples of “word-building” as an exercise in English, 
and say what is the use of it. 

19. If you were at liberty to choose between English and geography as 
a class subject, which would you prefer, and why would you prefer it ? 

20. It is stated in the Instructions to 11. M. inspectors that the teaching 
of English should be supplemented by simple exercises in composition. 
How may this be best done in the Third Standard ? 

21. What are th|^ requirements of the Code in regard to English for 
Standard III., IV., V.? 

22. Write notes of a lesson on — 

(а) The Adjective and its Uses. 

(б) Verbs — Transitive and Intransitive. 

(c) Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases. 

(d) Adverbial Sentences {a first lesson), 

(e) The Complex Sentence. 

(/) The Functions of the Adverb in relation to Verbs and Adjectives. 
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Chapter XVL— GEOGEAPHY. 

I. Introduction. — Geography is one of the moftpoguja^ 
as well as one of the most useful subjects of instru^SoEuT^s 
the science dealing with the present appearance of the earth’s 
surface, it appeals to all but the blind ; because forms, resem- 
blances, and changes can be seen and investigated, and pleasure 
derived from tracing them to their causes. The subject i£ so 
intimately connected with our environment that everyone must 
have some acquaintance with it whether he will or not. No 
intelligent person can live in a district without observing some 
of the characteristics of its surface, the nature of the rocks, the 
character of the climate, the varieties of plant and animal life, 
and the changes wrought by time and circumstances. With 
such things geography deals ; hence its direct personal interest. 

The earth is the home of man. Each characteristic area, 
with its valleys, hills, mountains, rivers, lakes, and seas, is an 
apartment, of which the vegetation and the animal life are the 
furniture. 

The title-page of a geography book published in 1712, here 
given, will doubtless impress the reader with the comprehen- 
siveness of the subject. 

“A new description of the World, or, A Compendious 
treatise of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, Provinces, 
Countries, Islands, Cities, and Towns of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America; In their Situation, Product, 
Manufactures, and Commodities, Geographical and 
Historical, with an account of the Natures of the 
People, in their Habits, Customs, Wars, Keligions, 
and Policy, &c., as also of the Rarities, Wonders, and 
Curiosities of fishes, beasts, birds, rivers, mountains, 
plants, &c., with several remarkable revolutions and 
delightful histories.” 

And further, to quote from the “Introduction” to the 
same : — «. 

“ By well considering this work, a mean capacity may sud- 
denly know how the world’s mighty fabric is disposed, and 
soon become acquainted with every country under heaven, 
enough to render him capable, not only of contemplating the 
goodness of the Almighty in His works and creatures, but 
readily discoursing, even with the most knowing travellers. 
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and without Hazarding the danger of treacherous seas, winds, 
robbers, and a world of inconveniences that attend an expen- 
sive searA into these affairs; securely travel in imagination 
from pole to pole.” 

2. Educative Value. — No other subject better deserves 
to be called olyect teaching; for the senses must be active, or 
nothing effective can be done. The keen observation of one’s 
surroundings, the picturing of the distant from the knowledge 
of that which is near, and the study of the adaptability of the 
earth to the production of* animal and vegetable life, together 
with their distribution over the earth and their uses to man, 
must tend to humanize and also to awaken intelligence. 

(1) Ohservafion is trained and developed by questioning on the 
neighbourhood, e.g. the nature of the roads, the things seen 
by children on their way to school, the flowers in bloom, the 
animals useful and domestic, kinds of grain, vegetables, or 
fruit, the sky and the winds, — to all of these answers should 
be given with accuracy and precision. The interest and atten- 
tion thus awakencd«will not only afford valuable mental train- 
ing, but will also lay a foundation upon which geographical 
knowledge can bo built. 

(2) The power of imagination is directed and trained when the 
familiar hill or brooklet is made to convey the idea of a moum 
tain or river ; "when jiwampy, sandy, or level tracts are made 
to form appropriate images for marshes, deserts, or plains; and 
when the productions of the home-district become the familiar 
types of distant and unfamiliar productions. 

(3) ' Tlie faculty of memory is strengthened through the associa- 
tion of words with things. Memorizing lists of names is 
uninteresting and uneducative; but when ideas have been 
conveyed by means of form, impressions, pictorial illustration, 
<fec., or names have been associated with interesting events, &c., 
the key to an improved memory has been discovered; then 
facts may be expected to be remembered. A fair balance 
should bo maintained between the power to acquire facts and 
the power to refaiii facts. 

(4) General intelligence is awakened by the many references 
to environment and personal experience. The demand for 
types and the selection of suitable ones preclude indifference, 
and create an intelligent and active interest in the larger 
world. Hence the mind is opened not only to the knowledge 
of geography, but to all subjects requiring common sensa 
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(5) Useful information is imparted. — Although this is not the 
chief advantage derived from the study of geography, yet it 
is an important one; for ignorance of the world we Jive in is 
inexcusable. 

The Instructions to H.M.L says: — “Geographical teaching 
is sometimes too much restricted to the pointing out of places 
on a map, or ta the learning by heart of definitions, statistics, 
or lists of proper names. Such details, if they form the staple 
of the instruction, are very barren and uninteresting. Geo- 
graphy, if taught to good purpose, includes also a description 
of the physical aspects of the countries, and seeks to establish 
some associations between the names of places and those his- 
torical, social, or industrial facts which klone make the names 
of places worth remembering.” 

From this one sees that the information must be as compre- 
hensive as possible, so that there may be not only an acquaint- 
ance with facts, but knowledge sufficiently extensive to be 
turned to practical use; as, for example, when from a study 
of the climatic and other conditions of certain regions inferences 
are drawn as to their suitability for emigration or other hon- 
ourable enterprise. 

(6) Universal interest is evoked, — This tends to peace and 
progress, and therefore to the best conditions for advancing 
civilization. The better other nations and people are known, 
the better they are understood, and the greater likelihood of 
friendship being established and maintained. 

3. Means of Acquiring a Knowledge of Geography. 

. — (1) Direct observation. — Some neighbourhoods a})oun(l in ap- 
propriate examples for geographical study ; others are rich in 
special features, but all have some natural features which may 
M be turned to account in geographical teaching; for it is ike 
|! earth itself that is to be studied. Whatevei- is investigated 
under the guidance of the teacher should be accurately de- 
scribed either in oral or written language. The idea, if not 
expressed, is probably very hazy ; and the observation cannot 
be said to be complete unless accompanied' by careful and 
exact description. 

(2) The study of maps, models, diagrams, pictures, &c., to im- 
press physical features. Concrete representation is the best 
substitute for the things themselves, and is far more effective 
than verbal description. 

(3) The examination of products — animal, vegetable, and 
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mineral — and* of manufactured goods to impress industrial 
geography. 

(4) Th^ reading of books of travel. — The library will usually 
supply books for individual instruction. Whenever a class 
reader is used, it should be one written in the narrative form. 

(5) General information gained from reading, from history, 
study, and from object and other lessons, llie daily news- 
paper will often provide useful material for fresh instruction, 
as well as for reviewing work done. 

4. Apparatus Required. — If the chief natural features 
of the earth’s surface cannot be studied in the immediate 
neighbourhood, then ^representations of them are absolutely 
essential, and no pains should be spared in obtaining suitable 
ones. The means will oftentimes be found close at hand, and 
may be provided at a trifling cost. 

(1) Pictures. — Large and correctly coloured views of places 
and people are available for class instruction, but they must 
necessarily be limited in number because of expense. Books 
of views and photographs arc useful as well as attractive; 
these, however, have to be carofull}'’ circulated in the class. 
It will be found, as a rule, that the children are most eager to 
inspect them. 

(2) Models. — The j'ecpiisites are a modelling-board, sand, 
clay, or paper-pulp, and ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
Models Ttradc Defbre the class should be done with the co- 
operation of the children. As a rule these would be of a 
temporary character, and made of sand or clay. * A little salt 
adde d to the sand is an improvement. The best permanent 
modes' are~ made with “plaster "or paper-pulp. The following 
has been proved a successful method of making a model or 
relief-map of England: — 

j (a) Tear newspapers or any waste paper into shreds ; (6) soak 
' j thoroughly ; (c) stir with a stick or roll in the hands 

‘j until reduced to pulp; (d) pour off superfluous water; 

1 1 (e) draw®outline of England on a board or piece of 

I ^ cardboard ; (/) cover the surface with a thin layer of 

(I ptilp; (g) shape the outline with knife or hand; (k) 

; 1 add pulp for hills and mountains ; (i) press up high 

i coast-lines and flatten the low; (;) leave to dry; (k) 

I trace river courses, &c. ; (1) add any desirable colouring. 

In this way a permanent model is formed, most inexpensive, 
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but exceedingly graphic, and one that the children themselves 
can prepare in ^eir own homes. Similarly models may be 
made to show miniature rivers, waterfalls, mountaini^ &c. 

Apparatus for illustrating the causes of night and day, the 
seasons, &c., when home-made, is not very satisfactory ; but a 
large sphere and a bulFs-eye lantern or a lamp may be success- 
fully used in pJace of expensive apparatus. 

A sun-dial, a mariner’s compass, a thermometer, and a baro- 
meter may each be turned to good account. 

(3) The Globe. — This, of course^, is a model specially de- 
signed for showing the shape of the earth, the distribution of 
land and water, and the inclination of the earth’s axis. It is 
absolutely essential for instruction in geography. An orange 
is a very inaccurate substitute. 

(4) Plans. — As geography implies a knowledge of form, it 
necessarily follows that the manner of representing solid forms 
upon flat surfaces should be understood. In every school it is 
desirable to draw and mount an accurate plan of the school 
and playground, as well as one of the schbol district. Should 
such not be provided, the teacher must make them, first taking 
actual measurements, and then determining a convenient scale 
to which to draw. The ordnance maps of districts will be very 
useful for this purpose. When finished the drawing should be 
varnished and mounted. Plans made • in cork or wood are 
more readily understood by young children. 

(5) Maps. — These should be accurate, clear, and not over- 
crowded with names. Among the maps necessary are the 
School District Map, the Parish, the County, England, British 
Isles, Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, the 
World in hemispheres, and the World on Mercator’s projection. 
Single maps or atlases for the children of the class, as well as 
blank maps, are a great advantage. 

The Instructions to II.MJ. says — “Such maps (maps drawn 
by the children), if of any part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, should be accompanied by scale of miles; 
and if of large and distant countries, by the lines of 
latitude and longitude. In order that the conditions 
laid down for the geographical teaching of the lower 
classes may be fulfilled, a globe and good maps, both of 
the county and of the parish or immediate neighbour- 
hood in which the school is situated, should form part 
of the school apparatus, and the exact distances of a 
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few neiar and familiar places should be known. It is 
useful to mark on the floor of the schoolroom the 
meridian line, in order that the points of compass shall 
be known in relation to the school itself, as well as on 
a map.” 

(6) Sketchea — A skilful teacher ever ready to illustrate 
with chalk upon the black-board, has at his command a most 
iii]5)ortant aid in teaching geography. The sketches made 
before the class . should always be copied at the time by the 
children, and afterwards •reproduced from memory. Even 
though pictorial illustrations are provided, it is often necessary 
to sketch some form ijpon the black-board. 

(7) The Lantern. — Much has been said in praise of the 
magic lantern. Certainly by no other means can such graphic, 
interesting, and instructive pictures of the same size and 
accuracy be produced. At present expense and convenience 
stand in the way of the lantern being generally adopted. 
When it is used the teacher must not be satisfied with arousing 
interest only ; he mtist see that the children have grasped the 
points of the lesson, by requiring them to be stated either orally 
or in writing. 

5. How to Teach Geography: 

(1) Begin with an#A.courat6 Description of the Locality. — 

Lessons on form and relative position are an essential founda- 
tion for geographical teaching, but they can hardly be styled 
geography lessons. In the surroundings of the home will pro- 
bably be found types of the chief physical features, such as 
hills, slopes, valleys, brooks, rivers, &c., and each of these types 
shotdd become the standard for a mental picture of something 
larger. As size is the cause of much of the difference in 
appearance, it is essential to take some characteristic portion 
of the locality as the unit of area, length, or height. This 
unit will become the standard by which all space outside the 
ken of observation will be measured. The exact distances of 
a few near and ftlmiliar places must be known to ensure correct 
appreciation of that which is remote. 

(2) Model the Features of the Locality. — The modelling- 
board should be freely used. Sand, clay, or paper-pulp are 
materials readily obtained for the use of the teacher and pupils. 
Let the children express their own idea of a definite form by 
means of a model, as they would when at play by the sea-shore. 
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If possible let the forms be first observed from the school 
windows. When this is not possible, references to certain 
spots in a walk, or to certain places specially visitid, should 
supply the negative. Besides modelling, drawing with free 
lines on the black-board (and on slates or paper) by the 
teacher and pupils should be encouraged. Success depends 
upon the thoroughness with which children are taught to 
observe; this direction of the children’s observation requhes 
great skill on the teacher’s part. The exercises mentioned will 
enable the pupils to form full and s ccurate mental pictures of 
the portions of land studied ; and when these are gained, the 
imagination, assisted by the teacher’s vivid description, will 
enaWe them to form a true and faithful picture of the wider 
world. 

(3) Impress Facts by Association. — “It is very desirable 
that detailed matter, consisting of names conveying no associa- 
tions likely to interest children, should be excluded from the 
teaching” {Circular to HM.L). Thus it is seen that only 
“ living ” geography is wanted. Whenever pictorial illustra- 
tion or the graphic description of historical events accom- 
panies a name, a lively interest is created, and the memory is 
aided. Allusions to great events, as migrations, the extensions 
of empire by conquest or colonization, the march of armies, 
&c., when accompanied by reference to maps or sketches, give 
zest to geographical study. Again, comparisons of situations, 
climatic influences, and products are useful aids. 

“ Geographical teaching is sometimes too much restricted to 
the pointing out of places on a map, or to the learning 
by heart of definitions, statistics, or lists of proper 
names. Such details, if they form the staple of the 
instruction, are very barren and uninteresting. Geo- 
graphy, if taught to good purpose, includes also a 
description of the physical aspects of the countries, and 
seeks to establish some associations between the names 
of places and those historical, social, or industrial 
facts which alone make the names rf places worth 
remembering.” {Instructions to H.MJ,) 

Descriptive poetry is sometimes available, as when we read 
of the Thames : 

“ Whose ample breast displays unfurled 
The ensigns of the assembled world 

Such quotations may be used as memory gems for impressing 
facts. 
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(4) Vse Specimens when Dealing with Productions. — 

Children may know the objects mentioned, but it is far better 
to presei^ them for inspection than to depend upon references. 
Wool and woollen cloth may represent the industries of York- 
shire and the West of England; cotton, cotton goods, and 
cotton-plant, those of Lancashire and America or India; flax 
and linen, Ireland ; and tea and silk, China. Even songs may 
f^iliarize the scholars with Germany as the “Land of Song"', 
music with Italy as the “Land of Music”, and marble figures 
with Greece as the “Land of Sculpture”; although properly 
these impress facts by association, as in the case of “ Beautiful 
France”. 

These natural or ir^nufactured articles are not simply to be 
seen; they are to be used as aids in teaching. Take the case 
of rice. Its natural history teaches that it requires excessive 
moisture and heat for development; hence the inference that 
wherever it grows the region must fulfil these conditions, and 
such conditions exist in warm regions near the mouths of 
rivers or near river Jmnks. 

(5) Trace the Causes, Advantages, and Disadvantages of 
Charaotoris.tiB^oa'tures. — The west coasts of Scotlana and 
Ireland being exposed to the wiki waves of the Atlantic are 
consequently rugged and irregular. The characteristics of the 
Scandinavian coast are then easily understood. The northern 
Highlands of Scotland are barren, the rivers short and swift, 
and the district generally inaccessible; hence the small towns 
and scanty population of this region. The British Islands are 
situated almost in the centre of the Land HemiiSphere; infer 
their natural advantages for commerce. Generally, rugged 
coasts suggest exposure to the violence of storms; swift rivers 
and sudden slopes, bad navigation; good harbours and navi- 
gable rivers, abundant commerce; equable climate, open seas; 
luxuriant forests, great heat and regular rains; desert, no. 
rains. Further, the existence of mineral wealth, the water- 
supply, the character of the land surface, and the climatic 
conditions detegnine the nature of the industries and the 
character of the people. Undoubtedly the search for causes 
increases the interest in facts and fixes them clearly and dis- 
tinctly. As an example, consider the ever-changing form of a 
delta. The deposition and spreading out of material at the 
mouths of rivers is understood when observation has been 
made of the crumbling bank, rushing water, pebbly bed, and 
sediment in the water, 

(K247) • S 
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(6) Encourage the Children to Delight in Aoourate De- 
ftoriptions. — It is well to take advantage of the critical dis- 
position of children, and let them detect weaknf3sses and 
amend descriptions. Much effort and exercise of judgment 
will be demanded ; but children will respond when stimulated. 
Approximate measurements should be based on exact ones. 
The exact measurements of certain well-known objects, 
rivers, countries, &c., should become the criterion for refer- 
ence. A distant place need not necessarily be measured in 
miles, but in time taken to accorrplish the journey, as five 
hours from London to York, seven hours to Paris, three weeks 
to Bombay, six weeks to Sydney. 

Then for size or area, the accurate number of square miles 
will not avail so much as the number of Englands in Hindo- 
stan, or the number of times the British Islands might be con- 
tained in Australia. 

But besides clear ideas with regard to distance and size, it is 
essential to obtain accurate detailed descriptions of people, 

§ laces, &c., in sentences. Assistance is given when such 
escriptive terms as ‘‘Beautiful France”, “Sunny Italy”, 
“Enterprising English”, “Indolent Turk”, “Emerald Isle”, 
“Land o’ Cakes”, “Black Country”, “Lake District” are 
employed. Care must be taken to ensure the truth of the 
descriptions, 

(7) Frequently Recapitulate, and avoid a mere Memory of 

Names. — Progress is commensurate with the completeness of 
the previous knowledge, and therefore careful and systematic 
review of each step must be made before proceeding to the 
successive steps. It must be remembered that a knowledge of 
geography has to be hiilt up. Without the position of the 
high lands and the directions of the slopes are known, it is 
useless to expect an intelligent knowledge of the water-system 
of a country. A final recapitulation of the whole should take 
place at the conclusio'n of the lesson. The black-board sum- 
mary of sketches and information is sometimes made the basis 
of a written exercise, done either in class or at home. It can- 
not be too strongly urged that names should be linked with 
useful information, so that repeating or seeing them calls up 
facts to the mind: e.g, Chester and Winchester call up old 
Roman camps; Hastings, the landing of William the Con- 
queror; Manchester, the site of an old city, enormous cotton 
trade, and the ship canal. 
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6. Order df Instruction : 

(1) Position or Form Lessons. — It may not bo generally 
recognize<> that these are fundamental exercises, on which 
alone a sound knowledge of geo^aphy can be built. The 
eye requires training to note jmition, both relative and fixed. 
This is done when objects or coloured discs are placed in 
certain positions, sometimes indiscriminately,* sometimes in 
tho^form of a design, then parts are removed and replaced, 
taking care that descriptive words accompany the actions. 

I Again, the observation d form is a peliminary training 
I necessary for the development of true ideas of the distant 
)and unseen through the imagination. 

(2) Topography of the Neighbourhood. —In most cases this 
is considered the first stop in geography. As the distinguish- 
ing features of the district should become the standard oj com- 
parisoriy it follows that no instruction in geography is properly 
conveyed without this previous knowledge. The general aspect 
— the hills, the slopes, directions of the roads, streams, &c., 
trade, traffic, publit? buildings, and many other interesting 
matters, municipal as well as physical, all combine to form a 
basis for future instruction. 

( 3 ) Physical Geography and its Relation to Industrial 
Geography. — Adequate illustration and graphic description 
following upon the previous instruction make this stage really 
attractive. It is essential to the understanding of the next 
stage. From the physical features generally we are led to 
determine temperature, productions, occupations, and the gen- 
eral character of the people inhabiting those parts. 

(4) Political Geography. — Government, and changes wrought 
by civilization, can be appreciated only by maturer minds ; but 
facts such as divisions, character of the people as citizens, 
habits, &c., can be understood by young childreh. Too sharp 
a line of division should never be drawn between the physical 
and political geography of a country. 

7. Scheduled of Instruction. — The Education Code 
gives entire freedom in regard both to the selection and 
arrangement of topics and to the methods employed in teach- 
ing them ; but courses of study are sketched out which, though 
varied in form, are intended to be substantially alike in diffi- 
culty and educational value. 

Schedule IL, in seven stages, grades the geography of the 
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world. In the Alternative Schedules it will be noticed 
that— 

(1) Course A leaves the first three divisions unaibered; but 
the remaining four deal particularly with physical facts and 
phenomena. 

(2) Course B treats geography from the commercial and 
industrial sida- 

(3) Course C* allows geography in the first four stages, rand 
history in the remaining three. 

There is yet another schedule, (which is for small schools, 
and is divided into 1st and 2nd stages only, permitting scholars 
to remain studying the lower stage until prepared for advance- 
ment. ' 

These programmes require further subdivision in order to 
show the number and nature of the lessons. Some help follows 
with this end in view. 

PLANS OF INSTEUCTION. 

8. First Step. — The earliest lessons^-are of vital import- 
ance. With no early training there can be no real grasp of 
the subject, no real attraction, and therefore no real benefit. 
Previous to pursuing the course suggested below, it is assumed 
that systematic lessons in position and /wm have been given 
in the earlier years. By referring to ^Schedule II. it will be 
seen that the same syllabus for the first stage is repeated 
five times. Yet apparently it is an uninteresting one. The 
following course of lessons will show it to be not only a 
necessary and instructive foundation course, but also an in- 
teresting one. 

Observation of Forms, and the General Representation 
of these by Building and Drawing. 

{No scale is to be usedy hut the general p'opo^'tion should he pre- 
served,) 

(1) Form of class-room. — The children to represent the four 
walls by sticks laid upon the slates. The teacher does the 
* same with larger sticks on the table or the black-board placed 
j in a horizontal position either on the table or floor. Draw 
; round the sticks; remove them, then question on lines and 
proportionate lengths; give a name to the form. Ask for 
similar forms with four boundary lines. Place the black-board 
on the easel ; point to the walls and then to the corresponding 
lines. 
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(2) Position of furniture. — Provide the children with chequ- 
ered slates or paper, and the teacher with a chequered black- 
board. Dfaw the plan of the room ; note clearly the relative 
position of table, desks, &c., and guide the class in marking 
the same in the plan. 

(3) Relation of the room to the school . — According to the / 

working position of the child, the parts will be to the right, 
leftf behind, or front ; and therefore these must be considered , 
under the teacher’s guidance. Then build them up, and after- - 
wards draw them. • 

(4) Fcn'm of the whole school . — Sticks would now be trouble- 
some, so encourage fr(je drawing; or better still, use squared 
slates or papers. 

(5) Form of school and playground. — Draw the school, and 
put around it the playground walls, naming each, as entrance- 
gate wall, right-hand wall, &c. 

(6) Roads rouiul the school. — If there is only one, prolong 
it in the drawing. Let “ S ” represent the school in the middle 
of the slates. The teacher should have prepared a model of 
sand or clay. Mark any special building. Talk of the traflfic 
to other places. 

(7) Hills or open spaces near . — Select a road, model it, and 
mark fields or open spaces near it. Draw a plan of it on the 
black-board. This thg children will copy. Comment on the 
slopes, the vegetation, <^-c. 

(8) Hills and slopes. — Select a road ; climb a hill, and describe 
the scene. Make and show a model, pointing out the lines of 
hills, valleys, rivers, buildings, (fee. 

(9) Brooks ami bridges . — Follow the brook or water-road; 
mark the bridges on the model. Observe the slopes and 
running water. 

B. Observation of Direction and Cardinal Points. 

(1) Three positions of the sun . — Refer to sunrise, noon-tide, 
and sunset. Draw a circle, or take a boop representing the 
sky-line. Mark ^pn this the positions of the sun. Show the 
need of a fourth point' in the circle. Examine the mariner’s 
compass. 

(2) The northern direction. — ^Trace a road, facing the cold | 
wind and snow. Travel on and on in imagination to the land ‘ 
of perpetual snow. 

(3) The southern direction. — Take an imaginary journey to ^ 
the warm climes. 
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(4) The, eastern direction, — Note the dry winds, the drought, 
and morning sun. 

(5) The western direction, — Note the soft wind, ($Ioudy sky, 
rain, and sunset. 

(6) North-east and south-west, — Locate parts of the district. 

(7) North-west and south-east. — Complete the divisions of the 
sky-line circle.' 

(8) Uses of sign-jjosts and vanes. — One is for the name© of 
the fixed directions, the other to mark the direction of the 
wind. 

(9) Direction in the class-rooin. — The teacher, assisted by the 
children, will mark on the floor, the c.eilirig, or the wall the 
points of the compass. 

C. Becapitulation of Section I.; Extension of Knowledge, 
introducing Scale and Proportion. 

(1) Plants of small objects. — First draw the correct size on 
the black-board, and then to the scale of a half or a quarter, a 
pencil-box, a slate, &c. Draw the squarf.d slate half the size 
on the squared slate. 

(2) The class-room. — Let a child measure a wall; then let 
the children draw it on the chequered slate, and the teacher 
on the chequered board lying horizontally. Each square is 
equal to one foot. This is the new measure or scale. 

(3) 2'he school. — Prepare the dimensions; each square is to 
equal one yard. When the black-board is placed on the easel 
the N. is uppermost. 

(4) The school and playground. — ^Each square may now repre- 
sent 5 yards. 

(5) Roads. — Ordnance survey maps will supply the copy. 
In the drawing made by the children, one square may equal 
a mile or half a mile. 

(6) The school district. — A graphed copy on a small scale 
should be supplied to each child, and systematically examined. 

Note, — Some of these lessons will require repetition. 

D. Meaning of a Map, and its Markings, ^together with its 

uses for representing form, relative position, size, distance, and 
direction. 


(1) Drawing an outline , — Select and model with sand, clay, 
or paper-pulp the outline of the Isle of Wight, Isle of Man, 
Sheppey, Thanet, Anglesea, or some known tract in a lake. 
Supply the class with a graphed copy of the same. Note the 
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chAracteristic points ; draw from point to point on the black- 
board, and let the children trace over the outline supplied. 
Compar#with the model, and infer that the drawing gives 
shape only. The shape of large tracts of land is shown in the 
same way, and is called a map, 

(2) Similar model , — Mark coast-line, rivers, and water-roads. 

„ „ . — Mark hills, lakes, &c. * 

•(4) „ „ . — Mark towns. 

(5) Model of England. — Outline copy supplied to each child. 
Compare with the model, •and mark over coast-line, hills, rivers, 
and towns. 

(6) Model of England, — Outline copy for class, showing rail- 
ways. Give the lei^ths in miles, and refer to scale and pro- 
portion. 

(7) Map of England. — Graphed copies supplied to the class 
are compared with the model and the markings reviewed. 

(8) Map of England. — Conversational lesson on the relative 
position of the chief features. 

(9) Map of Englmd. — Judging distances by reference to the 
scale of miles. Judging direction. 

A capable teacher will simply use this programme as sug- 
g(3stive. It should be borne in mind that unless the knowledge 
be full and complete up to this point it is useless going forward. 
Text-books should J)e avoided in order to study home geo- 
graphy. Success in forming mental pictures of future work 
depends largely upon the thoroughness of this course. 

9. Second Step. — This completes the foundation on which 
to raise a safe superstructure. A course consisting of definitions 
appears at first sight barren and uninteresting, but when illus- 
trations and ideas precede the definition the work is far from 
adry» 

Definitions. 

(1) Land and water. — Teach the general aspect of the earth 
by reference to the map on Mercator’s projection. Observe 
the surface of^he earth divided into two parts — the one solid, 
called land ; the other liquid, called water. By questioning lead 
the children to see how this is adapted to our necessities — the 
solid earth to walk upon, to build upon, and to produce food ; 
and the water, a necessary of life, to afford easy means of com- 
munication. Teach the proportions by a model or diagram. 

(2) Land forms, e.g. plains, hills, mountains, coasts, capes, 
peninsulas, islands, isthmuses, continents. The ideas are to be 
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conveyed by modelling, relief-maps, or pictures. No definition 
is to be given until the idea is established. For example, 
a mountain may be taught thus: — ^ 

(a) All land is not level. Refer to view from the school 

windows,'^6r to some walk, or familiar hilly tract. 
Model the part and note its unevenness, its eleva- 
tions, and depressions. 

(b) Some land rises to a great height . — Prepare a modfel. 

Show picfiires, and vividly describe the mountain 
scene, exciting the child’s ''imagination until a fairly 
good estimate of a mountain is formed. Obtain by 
questioning some such definition as “land rising to 
a height is called a hill”, “land rising to a very great 
height is called a mountain”. 

(c) Parts . — Model a mountain, naming it Snowdon or Sea 

Fell. Teach from the model the terms slopes, base, 
and summit. 

(il) Situation in England . — Point on relief-map to chains, 
groups, and isH|ated peaks. 

(3) Water forms^ e.g. rivers, lakes, straits, bays, gulfs, seas, 
oceans. Begin with the best home representative, and contrast 
with the land forms, e.g. a lake is the opposite of an island. 

. A lake may be taught thus: — 

(а) Water collects in hollows . — Illustrate by a model, and 
refer to pools, &c., in the playground, or road, after 
rains. 

(б) Lake ocenery . — Children always collect near water for 

amusement. Adults go to lake districts where larger 
pools have pretty surroundings. Point out these dis- 
tricts on a relief-map of England, and give the names. 

(c) The definition . — Lead the class to form one. Some will 

say “ a large pond ”. 

(d) Uses . — Draw out the children’s knowledge of the use 
of ponds for amusement, bathing, boating, fishing, 
skating, and the supply of ice. Then «^each drainage 
and storage for drinking purposes. 

B. The Globe and its Teachings. 

(1) The Globe . — Shape of the earth. Colouring distinguishes 
land and water. Teach the axis, and illustrate the earth’s 
revolution, causing day and night. 

(2) The Globe . — ^There are two divisions — the eastern half 
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and the western half, the Old and New World; the northern 
half and the southern half, or the land hemisphere and water 
hemisphere. Teach the equator. Compare maps. 

(3) The Globe, — Treat of its size and distances, the variety of 
climate, and so lead on to the zones. Make a diagram, and 
locate the races of people as well as products. 

(4) Journey round the Globe. — ^Refer to a voyage round the 
w^ld, and review form, size, divisions of land forms and 
water forms, and zones. 

(5) Globe and the map. — yse Mercator’s projection and review 
the previous work, noting particularly oceans and continents. 

(6) Globe and the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. — Trace 
the routes to America, across America, across Europe, P. and 
0. route, &c. 

C. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 

(1) Hills as they atfect rainfall and protect plains. Teach 
by sand modelling. 

(2) Hills are the source of spidngs — watersheds. Use a 

model of sand, gravel, and clay. 

(3) Hills and mineral supply. Use a model showing strata 
of different kinds. Place layers in a glass vessel; draw 
diagrams. 

(4) Vegetation from base to summit of mountains. Use 
pictures or specimen^ 

(5^ Avalanches^ glaciers, &c. — Effects of air, water, and frost. 

(6) Rivers begin in springs, glaciers, &c. Some are full in 
winter, others only in summer; some are always full. 

(7) Rivers and lake expansions. — Prepare model of paper-pulp, 
clay, or plaster. 

^8) Rapids and waterfalls, — Prepare model. 

(9) Rivers remove material. — Show the effects of running 
water. Lead on to delta and canon. 

(10) River current. — Treat of its rate and direction; lead on 
to locks and tidal current, 

10. Third Step. — The way has now been prepared for the 
beneficial study^of the geography of a country. England, our 
home, is first in importance, and accordingly should take pre- 
cedence in order of teaching as also in thoroughness of instruc- 
tion. Other countries should be treated with very much less 
detail. 

The outlines of England were illustrated pretty freely in 
the Second Step, so that progress will now be rapid. It is 
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advisable to avoid the arbitrary arrangement of text-books, 
and any system that tends to isolation, as county by county. 
Far better arrange a plan for grouping and associating facts 
as much as possiWe, so that no lesson will be without reference 
to previous work ; for then revision will be constant and effect- 
ive, and the memory work rendered easy and ready for use, 
thereby assistirlg the building-up of knowledge. The following 
has been found a useful course of lessons for teaching /ihe 
geography of England. 

A. Position and Surfaces. 

(1) British Isles, — Situation with regard to Europe, the 
World, and the Zones pointed out on nfaps. Races of people 
and parts inhabited by them. 

(2) England. — Situation, form of outline, surroundings. Use 
relief-map. Origin of name. 

(3) Relief-map to show mountainous in north and 

west, hilly in the south, plains in the east and centre, and 
others dispersed over the country. ^ 

(4) Mountains. — Use relief- map, wall -map, and pictures. 
Situation, form, and arrangement, as chain, group, or isolated 
peak. Names of highest points. Watershed, direction of slopes. 
Use for flocks, vegetation, protection, minerals, and amusement. 

(5) Hills. — Model and sketch lines from Salisbury Plain 
eastwards, to the north-east, and west. 'Characteristic appear- 
ance. Note chalk, &c., endings on coast, as Flamborough 
Head, North Foreland, Beachy Head. In this way revise the 
capes, showing their connection with the hills. 

(6) Plains. — Refer from the model to the map. Note rivers, 
towns, and population. Characteristics — pasture and agricul- 
ture; connection with low-lying parts on coast in form of bays 
and openings. Communications — highways, as roads, rivers, 
and canals. 

B. Water Systems. 

(1) Basin of the Thames. — ^Trace the houndaj[jes of the basin 
on a large wall-map, or relief-map. Let the class draw lines 
on slates for the hills, and teacher build up model with sand. 
Examine the relief-map, and study the character and direcHon of 
the general slope^ which is gradual from west to east. Point 
out the secondary slopes. Let the children mark on slates, and 
the teacher build with sand. Through rose of water-cati or 
castor-box gently pour water over model, and note main stream 
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And tributaries. Follow the course from source to mouth, giving 
names and learning them. 

(2) Awiw of the Thames, — Divide into upper and. lower. 
Journey in imagination along it, referring to nature of mmga- 
tiony as tide, current, locks; the natural pvductions^ including 
characteristic crops in various parts of the basin; the fish of the 
streams, and the supply of water for drinkihg purposes; the 
ibwns on the banks, with the occupations of the people. Con- 
clude with the commercial inqtorkiJKe of the river. The teacher 
should fill in a sketch mjp on the black-board, and the children 
follow stage by stage on a slate or piepared outline. 

(3) Basin of the Severn. — Compare wdth the Thames in 
physical aspect. ^ 

(4) Basin of the Severn. — Navigation, bore, productions, 
towns, &c. 

(5) The Trent. — Course and estuary. 

(6) The Trent. — Nature of industries. 

(7) The Ouse. — Note many short feeders. 

(8) The Jrade. 

(9) Rivers from the west slope of the Pennines. 

(10) Rivers from the east slope. 

(11) Rivers from the central hills. 

(12) Rivers from the southern hills. 

(13) Rivers from the Welsh mountains. 

(14) The EnglisS lakes and canals. 

C. The Centres of Population. 

(1) The coal districts. — Situation, extent, mining population, 
output, distribution of coal inland and sea- ward. Ports. 

(2) Iron and steel trade. — Situated on or near coalfields. 
Black country; smelting furnaces. liarge towms; industrial 
population. Commercial importance. 

(3) Hardware and cutlery industry. — Useful articles made at 
factories in the towns. Exports. 

(4) Cotton manufacture. — Situation, supply of raw material, 
natural aids. • Towns. Seaports with commodious docks. 

(5) Woollen manufacture. — Supply of raw materials. Towns. 
Seaports and river-ports. 

6) Linen and silk trade. — Less distinct districts. Towns. 

7) Earthenware. — Chief parts, the Potteries. Towns near. 

|8) Market towns in agricultural districts. 

'9; Health resorts. 

(10) Historical towns or cities. 
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(11) Naval ports and protection of trade. 

(12) Seaports, — River-ports and passenger traffic. Import 

and export trade. n 

D. Divisions into Counties. 

(1) The six northern, — Mainly manufacturing. Lakes and 
mountains. 

(2) The eastern counties, — Grazing and arable; cattle and corn. 

(3) The southern counties. — Wooded, cultivated, agricultural!* 

(4) The central counties. — Manufacturing. 

(5) The JVelsh counties. — Habits And language of people. 
Mining, &c. 

(6) The railways northwards from London.^— G.N.R.,L.N.W.R., 
M.R., G.E.R. 

(7) The southern railways. — G.W.R., L.S.W.R., S.E.R., 
L.C.D.R. 

II. Fourth Step. — The lessons upon a continent, or a 
foreign country, might proceed upon somewhat similar lines, 
remembering that each lesson should not be overburdened with 
facts ; and further that the children at this stage will be better 
able to draw on black-board, slate, or paper, and to follow the 
places mentioned in their own atlases ; hence progress will be 
more rapid. The information supplied in the oral lesson should 
be amplified by reading lessons of an interesting character. 
Instead of treating each continent in an isolated way a series 
of lessons could be arranged under the following divisions. 

Heads of Lessons on a Continent. 

(1) The surface and climate of the continent. 

(2) The water systems of the continent. 

(3) The centres of population, with productions. 

(4) The political divisions of the continent. 

Under a syllabus arranged on this plan only one or two 
lessons would be necessary for special treatment of a country. 

Heads of Lessons on a Country. 

(1) Physical features. — Peculiarities in character, situation, 
or resources ; cause of present appearance ; protection afforded ; 
advantages or disadvantages that accrue. 

(2) T/ie climate and productions, — Proceed from the general 
knowledge to the particular; reasons for variety; effects of 
variety. 

(3) The occupation of the people — whether agricultural, manu- 
facturing, or maritime ; centres of population. 
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(4) The character of the people as to industry, advance in 
arts, and education; peaceful or warlike. Government and 
language Enterprise. 

Further suggested outlines. 

As to Section (2) in the general syllabus, the water systems 
of the continent, it must be borne in mind thi^t a dozen lessons 
will not be necessary as in the case of the English water 
systems. 

Take for example the following steps for a lesson on — 

A. Water System of South America. 

(1) The three river systems — distinctly defined and impressed 
by reference to mod^l, relief-map, map ; and by sketches. 

(2) Great extent drained ; every variety in land ; fertile parts ; 
forest plains (selvas) and grassy plains (llanos, pampas) ; desert 
regions. Coasts built up by deposits. 

(3) Variety in proilnctwns owing to extent; dense forests; 
alligators and turtles; mosquitoes. India-rubber tree, ebony, 
mahogany, vanillfi^ sarsaparilla, coffee. Diamond and silver 
mines. Savage tribes. 

(4) Government. Divisions into countries. Towns. Lan- 
guage. 

Such steps will create intelligent interest, while the amount 
of time given, and also the number of lessons, will depend 
upon individual judgment. 

A few more specimens of the general treatment may be 
useful. 

B. The Climate of Europe. 

(1) The general character. — Use map of the World, and globe. 
Note the situation of Europe with regard to the Equator and 
the Poles ; observe extent from east to west greater than from 
north to south; greater surface within north temperate zone; 
infer temperate climate. 

(2) Peculiarities of climate. — Take notice of the western sea- 
board and ch^acter of the westerly wind. Note Asia to the 
eastwards is separated from Europe by low Ural Mountains, 
which afford little protection from cold, dry easterly winds; 
observe low northern coast with little or no protection from 
the cold, icy blasts of the Arctic Regions; note the narrow- 
ness of the Mediterranean Sea and the proximity of Africa ; 
refer to the elevation of Central Europe. Nature and causes 
of peculiarities apparent. 
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(3) Effect upon the character of the people , — Equable climate of 
the west and centre induces industry and enterprise ; cold of 
north and east induces energy, thrift, patience; wp.rmth of 
the south causes indolence and apathy. Exemplify by the char- 
acter of the British, the Norwegian, the Turk, &c. 

C. Vegetable Productions of Asia. 

(1) The surface^ soil, and climate. — ^Extent of surface and 
elevation of the central parts. Fertile soils of basins of the 
great southern rivers; steppes in the north; desert in the 
centre and west. Every variety of climate. 

(2) Three distinct regions . — Altai district for trees; south- 
eastern for trees and shrubs ; southern foij grasses. 

(3) Productions. — Timber and ornamental woods; fruit trees, 
such as are cultivated in Europe; palms, cotton, tea, coffee, 
sugar-cane, maize, spices, and medicinal roots. 

D. Internal Communication. 

(1) The necessity. — Eefer to opening up new countries; mili- 
tary expeditions; difficulties of explorers; .colonization; com- 
mercial enterprise ; trade routes. 

(2) The means. — Tracks, rivers, roads, canals, railways. Show 
how the examples given supply the need, and the special 
advantage of each. 

(3) The maintenance. — Eegulations for control of traffic and 
preservation of the highways. Central abd local authorities. 
Collection of money — rates (local), taxes (imperial); river dues ; 
old turnpikes. 

E. Foreign Commerce. 

(1) Distinction between trade and commerce. — The former a 
branch of the latter, and used more particularly with respect 
to the exchange “ at home ” of commodities which have been 
produced at home. Commerce is the general term including 
all kinds of trading, home and foreign. 

(2) Exports and imports. — Two main branches of commerce ; 

give etymology to explain meaning. Character of each varies 
with place. ^ 

(3) Warehousing, — Describe storage spaces about docks, 
immense cargoes of ships, special ports for special goods. 
Explain customs-duties and bonded warehouses. 

(4) Carrying . — Chief carrying by ships ; distributed by vans, 
by rail, by barges. Originally brought to ships by similar or 
other means ; this depends on the nature of the country. 
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7. Coloniei (British Possessions). 

(1) Their situation . — Colonies and dependencies named and 
pointed mt on the map; very numerous and extensive, but 
some mere spots. 

(2) Their value, — (a) Stations at which naval and merchant 

ships call for food or coal supplies. Naval and military stores 
for protection of commerce, e.g, Gibraltar, Malta ; Aden, Singa- 
pore; Ascension, &c. {h) New home for surplus population. 

Emigration to Canada, Cape Colony, Australia, <fec. Improved 
position of people left behind, (c) Customers for manufactured 
goods in exchange for natural productions; commercial inter- 
course. Wool from Australia, returned as woollen cloth, &c. 
Give other numerous^ illustrations. 

(3) Their maintenance and government , — Protection and secur- 
ity under the British flag. Mainly self-governing; do not 
contribute to the British revenue. They have their own par- 
liament and own taxation. They are assisted in their defence. 
Recently Australia sent soldiers to help British. 

12. Fifth Step. — In general terms the subjects at this 
stage will have been referred to somewhat frequently, and 
although appearing in the Fifth Step^^ as a separate and 
distinct programme, it does not necessarily follow that they 
should be entirely reserved for the final lessons. As a matter 
of fact it is imposi^ble to have taught up to the present, 
without associating with physical and political geography a 
measure of so-called mathematical geography. The subjects 
for consideration include natural phenomena, as climate, 
latitude and longitude, planetary system, tides, seasons, &c. 

Any of these lessons require much skill; hence they cannot 
be properly undertaken by junior teachers. They must be 
simply treated, suitably illustrated, and carefully explained. 
The following lesson will illustrate the method to be followed. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON 


LATITUDE AND LINES OF LATITUDE. 

Class— Senior Division. Time — 40 minutes. 

Aim. — To teach the necessity for some general plan of indicating ^ 
the position of places on the earth, and the means employed 
for this purpose. 

Apparatus. — Large paper discs for teather, small ones for children ; 
sphere, globe, map of the world. 


Matter 


4 . 


Method 


I. Necessity for Equator. 

The difficulty of fixing the position 
of a place on a sphere has led to 1 
the universally recognized plan of ! 
imagining a line drawn round the 
earth midway between the poles, and 
BO speaking of places iis north or 
south of the equator. 




Make the points a, fc, c, d on the 
sphere, then on the disc, children 
imitating. Show difficulty of fixing 
the positions exactly and accurately. 
Ask for sqtifgestions. Draw a line 
round the sphere ; ask for the posi- 
tion of the points — a, h above the 
line, c, d below. Draw line across 
discs. Give name equator; explain 
appropriateness of the name. Speak 
of points now as north or south of 
the equator. Ask for definition and 
write it on the black-board. 


II. Necessity of Parallels of Lati- 
tude. 

Such a large number of places lie 
north (as well as south) of the equa- 
tor that it has been found desirable 
to imagine lines drawn round the 
earth parallel to the equator; these 
are called parallels of latitude, or 
parallels showing distance north or 
south of the equator. 



a, h both north 
of the equator. 
Draw lines round 
fhe sphere and on 
discs ; name them 
by numbers, “a” 
is on the second 
line, so is “c". Pro- 


ceed similarly on south side. Dis- 
tinguish clearly between parallels 
and latitude. Repeat and learn the 
Summary. 
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Matter. 


III. How numbered and used. 

The distance from the equator to 
the north pole is divided into 90 
parts or bands, each called a degree 
(69J miles). The southern hemi- 
sphere is similarly divided. A place 
50^degrees north of the equator is 
indicated thus — 50® N. lat. 

a 


f 


Note the distance from the equator 
to a pole is one quarter of the cir- 
cumference. Examine a globe ; every 
ten degrees are mrwked. Why? Draw 
parallels on sphere, then on discs. 



Number them. Show positions of 
England, Newfoundland, and Van- 
couver, all about 60® N. Give exer- 
cises on the map of the World and 
on the Globe. 


BLACK-BOARD SUMMARY. 

The equator is an imaginary line round the earth midway between 
the poles. 

Latitude {latus^ broad) is the name of distance north or south of 
the equator. 

Parallels of latitude are imaginary lines drawm round the earth 
parallel to the equator to indicate distance north or south of 
the equator. 

A circle = 360®, J of 360® =: 90®. “ 50® N. lat.” 


For other lessons in this stage great reliance must be placed 
on dia^ams, such as those representing “ The Seasons ” and 
The Planetary Systems. Still it is desirable to make models 
or adapt apparatus — spheres, globes, a lamp or bull’s-eye 
lantern, a tub of water for a plane, a model ellipse, and even 
an orange and knitting-needle may be useful in the hands of 
an intelligent teacher. 

(M247) 
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SUMMARY. 

1. The Earth is the home of man. Geography treats of the present 
appearance of that home. 

2. Its educative value is (a) to direct observation, (6) to stimulate the 
imagination, (c) to strengthen the memory, (d) to increase general intel- 
ligence, (e) to impart useful information, (/) to excite interest in the 
world we live in. c 

3. Knowledge is acquired by (a) direct observation; (b) use of maps, 
models, diagrams, pictures; (c) examination of products, (d) reading books 
of travel, (e) and by incidental means. 

4. The apparatus desirable; — (a) pictures, (b) models, (c) globe, (d) 
plans, (e) maps, (/) sketches, (g) the lantern. 

6. Steps in teaching are (a) description of the locality, (6) modelling the 
locality, (c) association of facts with names, (d) examination of specimens, 
(e) tracing causes and effects, (/) verbal description by children, (^f) 
frequent recapitulation. 

6. Lessons in position and form constitute preparatory geography. 
General knowledge of the home distiict is followed by physical, industrial, 
political, and mathematical geography of parts of the world in succession. 

7. Systematic lessons in position and form pave the way for (a) observa- 
tion of forms, sizes and distances, and general representation by building 
and drawing of local parts, (6) observation of direction and cardinal points, 
(c) knowledge and meaning of plans and maps with scale and proportion. 

8. The second step will be (a) observation and description of land and 
water forms, (b) the teachings of the globe, (c) the characteristics of hills 
and rivers. 

9. The chief facts taught about a country would be (o) its situation and 
surface, (b) its water systems, (c) the centres of pogpulation, (d) its divisions 
and government. Similar divisions can be adapted to suit a “ continent 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Draw a plan of a schoolroom, and show how it may be applied in the 
teaching of scale and proportion in map-drawing to scholars. 

2. Name, in progressive order of teaching, the apparjitus required for 
lessons in geography, and show how you will give a conception of scale and 
proportion in map-drawing to young children. 

3. State the chief points to be noticed in giving a lesson on “a River”, 
with the order in which each point should be introduced to the class. 
Illustrate your answer by some English or Scotch river. 

4. Show that a map differs from a picture, and explc^ip how you would 
supply its deficiencies to a class beginnmg to learn geography, 

5. Name the principal uses of a globe in teaching geography, and state 
fully how you would employ it in giving a lesson on day and night. 

6. By what illustrations would you give children their first ideas of 
mountains and rivers ; (a) from their own experience ; (6) on the black- 
board? 

7. A complaint is frequently made that geography, as taught in schools, 
is confined to list of capes, heights of mountains, &c. ; how far are such 
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lists useful, and for what purpose? Illustrate from your knowledge of 
British capes and mountains. 

8. would you begin teaching geography to a class of young chil- 
dren ? Give the substance of a few of your first lessons. 

9. Show why and Aow, in teaching, geography and history ought to be 
made to throw light upon one another. Illustrate your answer. 

10. What is the use of teaching children geograph;jj? What apparatus 
other than the usual maps do you consider necess^y for the effective 
tgaching of this subject? Show how you would use any one of these 
articles. What is the difference between physical, mathematical, com- 
mercial, and political geography ? Illustrate your answer by arranging a 
few facts under each of these^lieads, in reference to some country of which 
you have recently learned moat. 

11. Describe fully the relative advantages of questioning children in 
geography (a) out of sight of any map ; (/>) on a map before them on which 
there are no names of places ; and state the best way of combining these 
two methods of examination. 

12. Draw a plan of some schoolroom with which you are familiar, and 
give its dimensions and those of the desks and chief articles of furniture. 
Say of what use such a plan is to young children. 

13 What is the meaning of the distinction between physical, political, 
mathematical, and industrial geography^ Say which of these should be 
first taught, and why.* 

14. What is meant by the “Comparative Method" in teaching geo- 
graphy ? How would you use it ? 

16. What sort of sketch should appear on the black-board at the end of 
a lesson on “ the Ocean ", and what is the best use to make of such a 
sketch when it is written ? 

16. Draw a map of ^he school premises, and of the roads or streets ad- 
jacent, with which you are most familiar ; and say what use you would 
make of such a map in teaching the elements of geography. 


Chapter XVII.— HISTORY. 

I. Importance and Attractiveness of the Subject. 

‘^The boy who leaves school without knowing anything 
about the struggle for constitutional liberty in the reigns of 
Charles I. anc^ James II., the Scottish struggle for religious 
independence at the same time, the story of the American 
War, the inter-relations of this country with continental 
nations, the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the like, is only 
half-educated. The history of his nation is for him more 
important, perhaps, than a quasi-scientific knowledge of the 
properties of matter and the life-history of a cockroach. The 
children of to-day are the men and women of to-morrow. To 
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them will be presented for solution the social and political 
problems of their time. No exact guidance for the future can 
be obtained from a knowledge of the past, but as a record of 
failure or of progress it contains materials for the reflective 
process on which all sound judgment is based.” 

These are weighty words from one of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools, and therein we recognize the vast importanpe 
of the study of history, which is built on the foundation of 
human life, and plainly teaches there is no cleft between 
ancient and modern life ; but that tlie growth and progress of 
nations is one unbroken and still unfinished web of interlaced 
cause and effect, action and reaction. 

Besides its importance as a preparation for future citizen- 
ship, its intellectual and moral worth must not be discounted; 
for by it the child is trained to take a common-sense view of 
characters and scenes of action, thus developing sound judg- 
ment ; and also to gain wisdom in conduct from the successes 
and failures of individuals whose motives are unveiled to view. 

The life of man is the significant thing in history, not 
customs, temporary struggles, and political changes; though 
each of these has an importance and attractiveness of its own ; 
each appeals in a greater or less degree to the individual. 
‘‘Drum and trumpet” history, and' the familiar tales of heroic 
valour and martial triumph, are An attraction to the young 
mind; but even through these, the lives of the great and good, 
the blessings of peace and the evils of war may be profitably 
contemplated,' and a lasting interest evoked in strong govern- 
ment, just laws, grand institutions, and sound progress. 

2. Qualities essential in the Teacher of History. 

(1) Diligence and patience are very necessary in order to 
find truth in “a mass of chaff and fiction”. The researches 
of historians have provided text-books or books of reference 
which supply all kinds of material, and the real history-teacher 
must become acquainted with them, big though they be, or 
his knowledge will be meagre. Spare no pains to know more 
than you have to teach. 

(2) Calmness and penetration in judging motives and con- 
duct will enable the teacher to avoid the bias of the writer of 
the records, as well as to estimate the spirit of the times. He 
must view facts as they are presented with a judicial mind, 
and receive or discard opinions with extreme caution. 
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(3) Vimdvkss of imagination is requisite in order to form a 
conception of the march of events, for without this one cannot 
live in tjj^e times that are past. Unless the teacher is imaginar 
tive, he cannot possibly throw into his teaching that vividness 
of description which helps the child to live in the past. Even 
then it will be very difficult for the child to picture many of 
the incidents, as nothing at all similar has ye1> come within his 
l^owledge of life. 

(4) Deep knowledge of human nature will lead to the discovery 
of motives for actions. Jt must be remembered that history 
consists of “ human ” records. Deeds of heroism and patriotism 
help to develop the character of our children. Experience 
teaches that the sufroundings and circumstances of the time 
affect the actions of individuals. 

3. Aims of Historical Teaching. 

(1) To trace the progress of the nation in political and personal 
liberty. 

To the English a grand inheritance has been bequeathed, 
for we inhabit tho “ Land of Liberty ”. The blessings of our 
social and political life have been secured by miseries untold. 
The pages of histoiy are blotted with error and are full of 
terrible warnings ; but heroic deeds that saved a nation’s free- 
dom shine forth as bright examples for imitation should the 
necessity arise. ^ 

(2) To trace the development of the social condition of the people. 

Times of peace bring prosperity; for, when disturbing in- 
fluences are at rest, men’s minds are employed on inventions 
and improvements ; such periods are marked b^ growing skill 
in manufactures, in agriculture, and in commerce. All im- 
provements in this direction add to the well-being of the 
people, and no better illustration of the truth of this can be 
required than the marvellous advance of the last fifty years. 

(3) To teach the love of all that is noble. 

“ Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime.” 

Insight into noble lives inspires noble action and creates 
ideals of high achievement. The lives of the heroes and 
martyrs who lived and died to maintain the honour of the 
country, to secure freedom of religion, personal liberty and 
good government, when studied under proper direction, stimu- 
late others to nobility of character, quickening the pulse of 
both old and young. 
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(4) To lay the foundation for a knowledge of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

An account of the origin, constitution, and funct^ns of a 
county council, or of the mode of electing members of any 
representative body, will be the easier to understand when 
learners have acquired a knowledge of the concrete facts of 
English history «Dut of which our modern institutions have 
grown. 

Experience teaches the value of men co-operating to accom- 
plish some social object which one gloiie could not do. An 
intelligent, law-abiding people, with a knowledge of the value 
and significance of our free institutions, appreciate the privi- 
lege of participation in elections by ballot/, trial by jury, and 
other safeguards of freedom. 

Children some day will help to make history ; for their votes 
will determine the political actions of this great country. The 
past leads up to and makes the present intelligible. School- 
life furnishes countless opportunities for observation and 
experiment in government, apart from the direct study of 
history which it often illustrates. 

(5) To foster the love of country. 

“ Breathes there a man mth soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land?" 

9 . 

Love of home and love of country, sometimes called 
patriotism, are noble sentiments, and the human race is the 
better, happier, and nobler by their cultivation. A truly 
patriotic ardour induces industry, thrift, and a mind and 
heart open to the best moral teaching and influences. 

Patriotism causes the heart to beat high at our country's 
glorious past and the pricelessness of our inheritance. This 
should teach us never to bring disgrace upon it. 

(6) To exercise the powers of judgment^ comparison^ and imaginatr 
tion. 

History is a subject which, whilst exciting many influences, 
affects character most; for from it moral influences emanate 
spontaneously, and affect and mould the character ; but unless 
the intellectual faculties are duly exercised, the impressions 
will not be so fruitful or so enduring. 

Under the direction of the teacher the scholar is taught to 
judge of present needs from the successes or failures of the 
past; to compare the past with the present and the present 
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with the paSt, so that by the aid of the imagination the one 
may illustrate and make clear the other. A keen analytical 
power i% developed in the study of cause and effect, and in 
investigating the rise, progress, and fall of persons, movements, 
and even nations; so that profiting by experience we may be 
warned, and save ourselves and our land from disastrous 
results. ^ 

•4. Aids to Teaching. 

(1) Previous 'preparatior ^. — It is of the utmost importance for 
the teacher to study the subject from the best text-books, and 
so to master the lesson that he may, as it were, be saturated 
with the matter in i^l its bearings. This would enable him to 
give a vivid and faithful description to the class. Careful 
preparation coupled with enthusiastic teaching will enable 
the teacher to excite the children’s interest, because faith in 
what is taught shows itself in voice, face, and gesture, and this 
tells with groat force. Further, the teacher having made the 
facts his own, will retail them in simple, short, telling sentences 
that will become the i)attern for connected narrative, when the 
children are called upon to reproduce the lesson. 

Thought must be given so to present a bald fact that it shall 
be received with more than a passing interest. For example, 
with a view to creating a sympathetic interest, in addition to 
the fact that Columbus discovered America in 1492, reference 
should be made to his poverty, his genius, his patience, his 
courage, his success, his chains, and his death; also to the 
fame attaching to his name as the one whp, under what 
appeared insuperable difficulties, opened up a new path for 
civilization. 

(2) Summaries for the black-hoard . — There is danger of a 
history lesson becoming a lecture. To avoid this the teacher 
must get the co-operation of the class by occasional questioning, 
thus loading them to suggest the probable results of actions, 
measures, &c. A sufficient summary must be written upon 
the black-board to form an abstract of the whole lesson. This 
will be learnt by heart, or provide the material for the com- 
position exercise that may follow. 

Memory of some dates and their relation to each other is an 
indispensable factor in understanding history; and as sum- 
maries should follow in sequence of time, it is advisable to 
rule off a column about twelve inches wide for a date-and- 
event ladder, while the rest of the board is used for grouping 
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facts, and making sketches. No date should be taught unless 
it is the symbol that will recall some event or period interest- 
ing to the pupil. ^ 

Coloured chalk may be usefully employed for impressing 
facts or dates: thus, 1066 may be written in red, and 1688 in 
white; one indicating a sanguinary event, and the other a 
peaceful revolution. Sketches of localities on the board are 
more effective than maps. At the conclusion of the lessqn 
revision should take place, first with the summary in view and 
afterwards without its aid; but it should be preserved for 
reference and for composition exercises. 

(3) Use of maps . — History and geography are inseparably 
connected. History cannot be understood^, without geography, 
which helps to explain and impress facts; and in the same 
way geography is more readily mastered when associated with 
some historical fact. A reference to the physical features 
shown by the map will oftentimes explain why invading hosts, 
or emigrants landed at certain spots, took a certain direction, 
fought battles, or formed settlements, where they did. All 
places should be pointed out on a map, 'and map-drawing 
adopted as explanatory of the history lesson. Relief-maps are 
specially serviceable. 

(4) Pictorial illustrations . — Usually history books are well 
illustrated, but oral lessons demand a selection of striking 
pictures of sufficient size for the inspectionof the class. Wall- 
prints, photographs of paintings, and the teacher’s own port- 
folio should be freely used to supply portraits, views of towns, 
buildings, and landscapes, sports, dress, handicrafts, ships, hand- 
writing, &c. 

(5) Comparison with the past , — The events of the present 
readily impress the memory, because they are acquired by a 
personal knowledge ; therefore the teacher must aim at creat- 
ing the nearest possible approach to such conditions in treating 

r t history. This may be done in descriptive language, aided 
pictures, and, where possible, by visits to the parts; by 
peopling, in imagination, towns and streets with the life of the 
past, and comparing and contrasting with the present. Ruins, 
curiosities in museums, national memorials in public thorough- 
fares, all lend themselves for comparison with the manners and 
customs of our forefathers. Names of towns, roads, &c., when 
rightly understood, call up facts of history. The historic Lord 
Mayor’s Show is an object lesson in history when intelligently 
understood. 
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A lasting ifnpression of historic fact must be made upon 
the mind of the child acquainted with the vastness of London, 
if, by reajjstic description, he is led to compare that mighty 
city of five million inhabitants with the clay-built huts that 
formerly stood on a piece of rising ground protected by a 
barren marsh and a dense forest. 

Comparison with the past leads to the inference that history 
regpats itself. Even though the records may not be alike in 
every particular, still memory is assisted. To compare the 
chronology of events as presented in written numbers will also 
prove helpful, e,g. thus, 1215, 1415, 1815; 1066, 1422, 1688; 
1213, 1314. 

(6) Connect cause ai^ effect . — Seek to trace events back to 
the circumstances which caused them to take place. Thus it 
will be found very interesting and instructive to account for 
the numerous incursions into these islands during the first ten 
centuries. Consider the difficulty the Norsemen had in the 
regions of the Baltic Sea to wring a living out of the rocky, 
stony soil, with short rainy summers and long cold winters. 
As the land did not ^ield food enough, the sea must be robbed 
of its treasures and ships plundered; other lands must be 
visited and plundered, as in the Saxon invasions. Rollo the 
pirate conquered Normandy, and his followers and successors, 
under the influence of sunny skies, lost their wilder propen- 
sities and built towwi and churches, and practised the science 
of government. Later the ambition of William led to the 
conquest of England in 1066. 

Other facts, including discoveries, reforms, inventions, give 
scope to this method of aiding historic memory. 

(7) Exercise the imagination . — ^For a child to assume the 
character of an adult, and, in imagination, to live his life, 
especially in a bygone age, is extremely difficult; yet it is this 
which creates a lively interest in history. Assistance may be 
rendered by allowing children to represent actual characters, 
and then to act history. Scenes from an historical play are a 
great aid to the imagination. Let memorable sayings of the 
world^s great aJtors be committed to memory; they ring in 
the ear, and we at once become as familiar with the incident 
as if it had happened in our presence. As an example, take 
the remarkable words of Gen. Wolfe, “I would rather be the 
author of that poem than take Quebec’^; or Wolsey's at Leices- 
ter Abbey. The best history teaching consists largely of 
biography. 
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(8) RecapiMation , — Without frequent revisidn knowledge 
of nistory becomes hazy, and, therefore, next to useless. Con- 
stant retrospects should be made both orally and writing. 
Knowledge can be refreshed by selected narratives from read- 
ing-books, and by reading passages from authors of historical 
repute. The scholars should be encouraged to read for them- 
selves such bo(!fks as Harold^ Ivanhoe, and Westward Ho! and 
to commit to memory gems from the poets. Ballads not oyJy 
create interest, but also make the knowledge permanent. His- 
tory should be reviewed not only J>y means of the teacher’s 
recapitulatory questions and through literature, but by constant 
reference to current events which can be made to bear on the 
past. f 

5. Schemes of Instruction. — As the aims to beiept in 
view are intellectual and moral, the best subjects will be those 
that will have the strongest influence over right action, either 
in the schoolroom, the home, or in public life. The Instructions 
to H,M.L states : — 

“Persons not especially distinguished, vemote results, and 
mere lists of authors do not satisfy the requirements of any 
course. A syllabus should deal with principal events, loading 
characters, and notable changes both social and political, as, 
for examj)le, the broad features and bearings of such a notable 
institution as the Feudal System.” 

Reference to Schedule II. will supply material for a detailed 
syllabus, so that it will be sufficient here to note the principles 
underlying the lists of lessons. For the younger children it 
will be observed that a general acquaintance with the facts of 
history is provided for by simple stories. No better provision 
could be made for creating a taste for the subject if the teacher 
make a wise selection of topics, and become an expert story- 
teller. 

“Where to begin P’ will be a question to be met. Well, 
begin with what appeals most directly to the child. The 
starting-point may, perhaps, bo suggested either by local sites 
or buildings, by anniversaries (as Gunpowder Plot), or by 
current events. Then widening out, endeavour to follow out 
a chain of events as nearly as possible in chronological order, 
such as will interest the children. 

The prepared list of lessons should be chronologically ar- 
ranged, but the first lesson given need not be the first on the 
list. Clothe the incident or character with everything that 
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will appeal to the joiing imagination; cultivate the sentiments 
of pity, justice, and toleration, and implant a hatred of war 
and a lovc^of peace. 

For the middle stages the topics are selected first up to 1485, 
then to 1688, and then to the present time, embracing in each 
section principal events, leading characters, and nptable changes, 
both social and political, all ostensibly with a view to oral 
instruction and not text-book study. 

For the senior stages th^e are two sections, indicating that 
the story-telling stage is mainly past, and that history is to be 
regarded more as a study, now that we are dealing with 
maturer minds. * 

Before leaving these schemes we will give a list of simple 
stories for the lower grade only (as lists are suggested in the 
schedules for the middle grade), and we will follow these by 
hints as to how to treat a period for the senior grade. 

6. List of Sin^ple Stories. — 1. Ancient Britons. 2. 
Hengist and Horsa. 3. Canute and the Flatterers. 4. Rollo 
of Normandy. 6. Walter Tyrrel. 6. The Wreck of the 
White Ship. 7, Coeur de Lion. 8. Prince Arthur, 9. Prince 
Edward’s escape from Simon de Montfort. 10. The First Prince 
of Wales. 11. Queen Phillippa and the Citizens of Calais. 
12. Wat Tyler. IS? Madcap Harry and the Judge. 14. 
Henry V. and the Crown. 15. Queen Margaret and the 
Robbers. 16. The Princes in the Tower. 17. Columbus dis- 
covers a New Land. 18. Lady Jane Grey. 19. The Ring 
given to Essex. 20. Gunpowder Plot. 21. The Royal Oak. 
22. Great Fire of London. 23. Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. 

Stories such as these, when faithfully related, will not only 
amuse but will also awaken historic interest, and be conducive 
to further and more substantial improvement. Outline notes 
will suffice for formal preparation. 

7. How to Outline a Period. — First treat a period 
generally as to fts scope and main characteristics, then impress 
the events that distinguish it from other periods; and from 
this general treatment proceed to unfold in detail the features 
of interest, grouping them according to their nature in chrono- 
logical order, and completing events of the same kind in a 
period before taking up different events. Let the ‘‘Reigns” 
be the opportunities for recapitulation. 
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A. The Tudor Period, 

(1) A glance at the new dynasty — its origin, its duration, and 

its power. ^ 

(2) The Tudor family — ^its descent, its representatives, and 
their characteristics. 

(3) Distinguishing features. — A period marked by religious 
changes (RefoAaation), Marian persecutions, and the Armada. 

(4) The Refoirnation — immediate cause, occurrences, ^tid 
effects. 

(5) Religious persecutions — reconciliation with Rome; actors 
and sufferers; effects. 

(6) The Armada — its causes, incidents, and results. 

(7) Internal administratum., — Money (/)tained by loans and 
benevolences ; war supplies misappropriated ; monopolies 

g ranted. Functions of Star Chamber and High Commission 
ourt. 

(8) Internal disturbances. — Unpopularity of Henry VII. led 
to impostors ; suppression of monasteries led to pilgrimage of 
grace; general distress to Ket^s insurrection, and eventually 
to the death of the Duke of Somerset. 

(9) Internal disturbances. — Northumberland’s ambition led to 
the death of Lady Jane Grey and himself; Mary’s Spanish 
Alliance to Wyatt’s rebellion; Elizabeth’s jealousy of Mary 
Queen of Scots to Babington and other pilots. 

(10) Foreign policy. — Henry VII. and France; Henry VIII. 
and the Italian League; battles of Spurs and Flodden. 

(11) F&t'eign policy, — Wolsey’s diplomacy; Field of Cloth 
of Gold; war with Spain. 

(12) Maritime enterprise. — Discovery of America; Cape of 
Good Hope; voyage round the world; settlement of Virginia; 
Columbus, Cabot di Gama, Drake, Raleigh. 

(13) Revival of letters. — Henry VIII. a scholar, “Defender 
of the Faith”; translation of the Bible; founding University 
Colleges; Edward VI. ’s prayer-book; grammar schools. 

(14) Writers and their works. — “ Elizabethjin Period” of 
English literature — Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser. 

(15) Life of Wakey. — His learning, preferments, intrigues, 
and fall. 

(16) Doings of Somerset the Protector. — Attempt to force the 
marriage of Edward VI. and Mary of Scotland; arrogant 
treatment of nobles; complicity in rebellion; beheaded in the 
Tower; Somerset House. 
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(17) Lady Jane Grey. — Northumberland's ambition; intrigues 
and fall; imprisonment and execution. 

(18) ilfiiry, Queen of Scots. — Descent; misfortunes; death. 
Tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

(19) Life of Henry VII. — Early associations; accession; plots ; 

exactions; maritime discoveries; conditions of living among 
the people. * 

^0) Life of Henry VI 11. — Succession ; marriages and family; 
social changes; Wolsey, More, and Fisher. 

(21) Life of Henry VI I L — ^Foreign relations; general effect 
of the reign. 

(22) Life of Edward VI. — Pious character; influence of 
Somerset and Northumberland; founding grammar schools. 

(23) Life of Mary. — Early training; influences; Bonner and 
Gardiner; loss of Calais. 

(24) Life of Elizabeth. — Conditions at accession; progress of 
literature; Cecil; national patriotism; success and gratitude; 
maritime and commercial enterprise ; effect of her reign. 

(25) A retrospect.-r-^t}xeiV more than a century of strong 
personal government; people growing in power; improvea 
architecture; advance in learning; institution of schools; re- 
ligious intolerance ; royal usurpations ; naval supremacy estab- 
lished. 

B. Long Periods..#“Supposing the period for study includes 
several family dynasties, the families could be taken in order 
in less detail; or periods of a century or 250 years could be 
chosen. In such a scheme, if centuries be chosen each should 
be characterized; for example, the sixteenth century as a 
period of development of religious liberty; the seventeenth, 
development of civil liberty; the eighteenth, development of 
colonial empire. If periods of 250 years, it will be found 
that such landmarks as the following will be suggestive:— 
250, Roman government; 500, Saxon power; 75^0, general 
spread of Christianity; 1000, Norman influence; 1250, House 
of Commons; 1500, Reformation; 1750, Hanoverians. 

Any plan is 1t)etter than the ordinary text-book method of 
proceeding reign by reign. 
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8. PEEPAEATION OF TEACHING NOTES. 

A. A Simple Story. 

OUTLINE NOTES ON 

THE JUBILEE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

♦ 

Class-Junior Division. Time — 30 minutes.. 

m 

Aim — To train children in looking backwards ; in this instance, 
as far as infancy or thereabouts. 

Illustrations. — Pictures of celebrations; the Queen and Royal 
Family; any public memorial; coins; medal; map. 

(1) School children's rejoicings. — Eelatf? personal experiences 
of festivities provided for school children — local and general. 
Show a picture of school children in Hyde Park, London, and 
also one of the Queen. Refer to these scenes and occurrences 
as happening when most were babies. 

(2) Puhlic ceremonies. — Picture of any local procession ami 
description of the same, including decorations, illuminations, 
fireworks, &c. — (a) local, (h) national. SBow picture of West- 
minster Abbey and public processions. Refer to presence of 
notable persons — kings, princes, <fec., from other lands. Use 
the picture of the Royal Family; point out on map places 
whence foreign princes came. 

(3) Public memorials. — liefer to any l6cal memorial erected 
in 1887, as drinking fountains, public buildings, &c. Show 
mementoes, as coins, medals, jubilee cup (to London children), 
&c. 

(4) Cause and effect. — Tell of the progress in social matters 
during the past fifty years — penny post, telegraphs, lighting, 
police, education, general happiness and comfort. Show that 
the congratulations emphasize to the world the happiness and 
progress of the people, and their love for their queen and 
country, as well as their contentment with institutions, &c. 

BLACK-BOARD SUMMARY. 

c 

Boys and girls marched in procession, sang the National Anthem, 
had refreshments. London children saw the Queen in Hyde Park. 

The Queen attended a thanksgiving service in Westminster Abbey. 
Princes came from foreign lands. The dates on the public me- 
morial are 1837 and 1887 (50 years). There have been great im- 
provements in the post, the telegraph, the lighting, the travelling, 
the schools. 

B. A Biography. — The middle and upper divisions can well 
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be made acquainted with the lives of great men who have been 
the “shaping instruments” in great movements; and, remem- 
bering tb|.t “ lives are the mirrors by which we see ourselves, 
and regulate our conduct ”, it should not be difficult to decide 
upon the aim or purpose of the selected lesson. The points to 
be noted in logical order are — (a) Parentage and early training; 
(/;) Surrounding opportunities and influences; (c) Works: their 
ki«d and nature, {d) Character and influence. But the order 
in which they should be taken would vary with time and cir- 
cumstances. For example, in presenting Thornas d Becket it 
would excite interest to treat first of all the incident at Canter- 
bury; Thomas Wolsey, the difficulties of Henry Vlll.; Nelson^ 
the little of Trafa^igar; Florence Nightingale^ the suffering 
soldiers in the Crimea. Then, again, in some instances it 
would be very appropriate to commence the lesson with refer- 
ence to some local circumstance, or an anniversary. 

C. Legislative Reform. — This would be the type to include 
municipal and social changes, parliamentary enactments, trefities 
with foreign states, ’(fee. Generally such subjects could be pre- 
sented thus: — 

(1) Origin, or conditions leading to the changes. — Here would 
be noted, in the cases of the several Beform Bdls, the inequality 
of representative and voting power owing to the removal of 
population due to the exigences of w^ork; in the case of the 
Education Act, the serious neglect of schooling among the 
people; in the case of a Treaty, the matter in dispute, owing 
to national or trade jealousies. 

(2) The efforts to obtain the change (or treaty). — Note the 
evidences of dissatisfaction as shown in public meetings, news- 
papers, and disturbances. Distinguish the leading spirits, and 
trace their actions when controlling combined movements to 
form, perpetuate, or improve governments and social conditions. 

(3) The main provisions. — Unnecessary details to be omitted, 
and, as a rule, only three or four provisions to be placed on 
the black-boarcj to be committed to memory, e.g. Magna Charta: 
(1) No freeman shall be imprisoned without proper trial; (2) 
To none will we sell, deny, or delay right or justice; (3) No 
taxes shall be imposed without the consent of the National 
Council. 

(4) The general results. — Show that the various decisions 
removed the evils of discontent, ignorance, or despotism, and 
provided for happiness, progress, and peace. 
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D. A War, including such straggles as the American War 
of Independence, the Crusades, a battle. 

(1) The migin. — ^Trace the causes, whether political, com- 
mercial, or personal. Examine the motives which prevented a 
settlement. Show how arbitration failed to solve the difficul- 
ties. Exercise judgment in apportioning the blame for dis- 
turbance of th^ peace. 

(2) The seat of war. — ^Follow the route of the foes. ¥se 
maps and make sketches on the black-board. A relief-map or 
sand-model of the seat of war is v^vy useful. Note positions 
of contending forces. 

(3) Remarkable events and leaders. — Impress incidents by 
description. Note any extraordinary de^ds of bravery. Give 
the names of leaders. Dwell in due proportion upon the suf- 
ferings, privations, and heroic deeds. 

(4) Results . — Both sides expended lives and treasure. Both 
sides became the poorer. Grief and distress on both sides, 
particularly at the seat of war, where trade and commerce 
have been at a stand-still. Note increase, of territory, power, 
and debt. Observe that war is a grim necessity; but the 
glories of war do not outweigh the horrors, therefore it should 
be a last resource. 


OUTLINE NOTES ON 
« * 

THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

Class — Upper Division. Time — 40 minutes. 

Aim. — To show how love of country united a brave people in 
defence of hearth and home. 

Hlustrations. — Map of the world; sketch map of the West of 
Europe, including the British Isles ; relief model of English 
Channel; pictures of heroes, ships, &c. 

(1) The came. — Refer to Spanish Inquisition. Show how 
English volunteers went to the Netherlands. Philip of Spain 
willed to marry Elizabeth; he also wished thf> power of the 
Pope to be restored in England. 

(2) Preparations. — (a) For invasion — Spanish power and 
revenues very great; no money or pains spared to be invin- 
cible. Enormous ships built, equipped, and manned. Leaders 
— Dukes of Parma and Sidonia. 

(b) For defence — Catholics united with Protestants. All 
seaports supplied ships. Queen Elizabeth gave personal en*- 
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couragement? Show picture of Tilbury Fort. Note the leaders 
— Howard, Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins. Show picture and 
relate st(y‘y of the heroes on Plymouth Hoe. 

(3) Voyage of the Armada, — Mark Lisbon and Corunna on 
sketch map. Give date. May 29, 1588. Mark on the model 
the Armada going up the Channel. Tell of the fire-signals,, 
and refer to, or promise to read, “The Armada Show on the 
ir^del how small ships attacked the big ones. Explain the 
use of fire-ships. Follow on the map the flight, and tell the 
destruction by the storm.* 

(4) Results. — Peace at home, and religious tolerance now 
assured. Show picture of public thanksgiving at St. PauFs 
Cathedral. Explain ^he eflccts of England’s naval superiority. 

BLACK-BOARD SUMMARY. 

Philip II. of Spain wished (a) to revenge the aid given to the 

Netherlands. 

(A) to many Elizabeth. 

« (e) to re-establish the power of the 

Pope. 

The Spaniards built an enormous fleet, and employed skilful 
leaders — Dukes of Parma and Sidonia. 

The whole English nation was aroused and personally encouraged 
by Elizabeth. Howard, Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins were the 
leaders. 

1688. — Protestantism safe. England's naval supremacy assured. 

E. A Eeign. — The notes may embrace some of the following 
divisions, and the aim may be to teach how the characteristics 
of the king, and the events of his life, affected the progress 
and happiness of the times. 

(1) Parentage, early life, and accession. — Here include notes 
on early surroundings, and their influence upon character; also 
the general conditions at the time of accession. 

(2) Memorable events. — Classify as social, religious, political. 
Specify changes in the laws, advance in manufactures, progress 
of literature, ami results of wars. 

(3) RemarkaUe men. — Indicate those who have made their 
mark as politicians, social reformers, generals, admirals, inven- 
tors, writers, and ecclesiastics. 

(4) Character of the reign. — Taking a general survey by way 
of recapitulation, comp,re the condition of the country at the 
close with the beginning. As an application, point out the 
^vils of despotism, war, &c., and the blessings of peace. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. A right training in history is a preparation for citizenship. History 

repeats itself, and past events are guides to the future. ^ 

2. To become a successful teacher of history an intelligent acquaintance 
with the facts and conditions of life must supplement book study. History 
has a moral as well as intellectual purpose. Teach children to recognize 
the growth, progr^, and development of the nation, to admire the noble 
deeds and self-sacrifice of the leaders of the people, to love their country, 
and to be proud to share in its government. 

3. Preparation ensures an accurate knowledge on the teacher’s part, and 

makes a successful lesson. ^ 

4. A scheme of lessons should treat of principal events, leading characters, 

and notable changes. Simj>le stories are adapted to the junior divisions, 
stories and biographies to the middle divisions, and j)eriods to the upper 
divisions. « 

5. The simple story must contain historic fact, and instruct as well as 
amuse. The list should be in clironological order. 

6. First treat of the scope and main characteristics of the period, and 
secondly of the events which distinguiblied it from all others. Facts similar 
in nature should then be taken up in chronological order. 

7. Outline notes should show that the method of procedure has been 
decided upon, and that matter and illustrations havr'; been prepared. “The 
Early Life ” is not always the best way to begin a biography, 

8. Use black-board summaries as analyses for composition. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Show the use of ballad poetry in the teaching of history, and illustrate 

your statement by some historical ballad. ** 

2. Write out the chief topics to be selected for a lesson on the reign of 
one of the kings of England, and exjjand one of these toi)ics into brief notes 
of a lesson. 

3. What plan would you follow in giving a de.scription of some famous 
battle? Illustrate your answer by the battle of Flodden or Waterloo. 

4. Select points in the character of Lady Jane Grey, or Robert Bruce, or 
Nelson, that would be especially attractive to children, and write out some 
anecdote by which you would lUuatrate each jicint. 

5. Write out those dates of events in English history during the seventh 
century which you consider worthy of being committed to memory by 
children, and give reasons for your selection. 

6. Name some stories from English history that you have found to be 
most attractive to young children, and explain simply the causes of their 
attractiveness. 

7. Explain what may be done by the help of reading to impart historical 
information in schools in which history is not taken as a class subject. 

8. The earliest lessons in history for young people should be anecdotal 
and biographical. Give reasons for this recommendation, and mention a 
few leading incidents in English history which you think might be usefully 
narrated to learners before their regular chronological study of Eng^lish 
history begins. 
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9. In giving % lesson on the Duke of Wellington, show what use you 
would make of comparison and contrast with any other character in history. 

10. In teaching history, say what use, if any, you would make of chrono- 
logical tabllls. Is it better to learn the date Ijefore or after the pupil knows 
something of an event, and becomes interested in it * Give your reasons. 

11. Show, by giving a short sketch in each case, the different points you 
would bring into prominence in giving a lesson on Alfred the Great to 
children in the lowest class, and in the highest class of school. 

12. Construct a list of stories and biographies to cover the period from 
1066 to 1486. 


Chapter XVIIl.— ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

• 

1. Importance of the Study. — Already it is the experi- 
ence of organizers and teachers of Polytechnic Classes that the 
students, whether artisans or not, have not sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the elementary principles underlying the peculiar 
work in which they are interested; hence they are not capable 
of benefiting, to the* fullest extent, by the scientific instruction 
provided for them. To remedy this defect, it is essential that 
the school curriculum should include lessons which shall lead 
up to a regular study of natural history and physics, by pre- 
senting in orderly sequence objects and experiments for obser- 
vation and study, from which the most elementary laws of 
nature may be deduced. 

In this way a sta})lc foundation for future improvement will 
be laid, and scholars made fit and willing to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by J’oly technic *and kindred 
institutions. Such lessons not unfrcqiiently show the natural 
aptitude of a. child, and indicate his future career. The attempt 
often made to reproduce at home the experiment seen, leads to 
deftness of hand, and stimulates the inventive faculty. 

Whether or not the child enters the labour market is im- 
material ; the mental training the study affords is in itself of 
the greatest value. 

2. Aids to* Successful Teaching. 

(1) Experiments , — These should be prepared and worked be- 
forehand to ens)jire success. When trying an experiment the 
results should be duly recorded, so that when working before 
the class the children may be directed in their observations in 
accordance with the order of the discoveries. Whenever prac- 
ticable, let the children perform the experiments. 
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(2) Models . — Next to the real object an accurite representa- 

tion is the best, provided it is large enough for all the class to 
examine. ^ 

(3) Home-made apparatus . — This is not to displace the large 
and accurate model, but is intended to appeal to the inventive- 
ness and handiness of the children, and to impress the principles 
of construction^ or the principles the apparatus is designed to 
teach. Both teachers and pupils should co-operate in this work. 

(4) Specimens . — Sometimes it is convenient to have sufficient 
to distribute about the class for the children to examine, but if 
the specimens are vciy large this is not necessary. 

(5) Pictures . — Although usually attractive, and occasionally 
forming useful substitutes, definite scientific principles cannot 
possibly be elucidated solely l)y their aid. If used at all they 
must be good, and specially adapted for their x)urpose. 

(6) Diagrams . — As a rule these are of more service than 
pictures. They must be correctly drawn, either before the 
lesson or in view of the class. Coloured crayons assist in 
marking the distinctive features. 

(7) Meading hooks . — These must succeed ^ hot precede the oral 
work. Thorough recapitulation is easic^r and more effective 
when they are used. Greater definiteness is given to the 
teaching, as well as a new interest impai*ted to the subject. 

(8) Museums and art galleries. — A very great importance 
attaches to visits paid, under proper cond^itions, to educational 
institutes. 

(а) The visit must have a precise object in view. It should 
be prepared «for by the teacher’s thorough study of the cata- 
logue, so that no time may bo lost in finding the object or 
objects sought, and by the supply of brief notes to each child 
about the object of research. These of course will be necessary, 
because a number of lessons, and not one only, showed the visit 
to be desirable. 

(б) The number of scholars must be limited. As the pupils 
are seeking knowledge rather than amusement, it is evident 
that some fifteen or twenty scholars are enough^.for one teacher 
to control. 

(c) The number of visits must be limited. Correct registration 
must be ensured, and not more than twenty such attendances 
in a year are permissible. The times chosen should have 
regard to the convenience of the general public and of students, 
in order to avoid distraction arul disturbance to the pupils. 

{d) Records should bo kept for reference. From their own 
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observations the children should test the information contained 
in their notes, and if possible add to it. On returning to school 
they shouid be encouraged to ask further questions, and exer- 
cised in drawing, wi-iting, or otherwise descri})ing what they 
observed. The teacher also should make notes for future visits. 

(9) Peripatetic teachers, — Specialists in giveimsubjects render^ 
m^ch assistance, particularly in performing experiments; but 
as a rule they must be regarded only as demonstrators of 
what to teach and how to teach it. The teacher must there- 
fore be prepared to sup^ement and crystallize the lessons. 
The skilled demonstrator may be usefully employed with one 
class, or classes may Ije collected for the purpose. 

(10) Newsj)apers and magazines. — Anything that impresses 
the practical and public importance of a school lesson is of 
great value. Hence the reading of suitable articles on new 
discoveries and advance in science, or papers on scientific 
subjects popularly treated, such as are to be found in certain 
magazines, is highly appreciated. 

3. General Methods of Teaching . — The Instructions to 
H.MJ. says — “Teaching of science which consists in learning 
definitions or numerical calculations by heart is especially to 
be avoided. The examination should be directed entirely to 
illustrations and exp^iinents showing that the terms that have 
been employed and the natural laws that have been taught 
are fully grasped.^’ 

Experiments, — Close observation, under the direction of the 
teacher, of experiments and other modes of illustration should 
lead to the discovery of natural laws. Verbal description, 
instead of the exercise of the powers of observation, is worth- 
less as a means of education. Let the children take part in 
the experiments. 

Results of investigations, — Make the children express in their 
own words the ideas they have formed, accepting answers in 
complete sentences, or if made with reasonable fulness. It is 
well to train the children to express their meaning by sketches 
or drawings on black-board or paper, thus testing the accuracy 
of their knowledge by graphic and oral expression side by side. 

Scientific terms, — With younger children popular terms, 
although sometimes perhaps ambiguous and misleading, are 
more suitable ; but with the elder children the scientific term 
is advisable, as it is the only positive means of identification. 
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The long words have a somewhat deterring effect unless ex- 
plained by their etymology, which renders them much easier. 
Botany is studied by all civilized nations, and the (objects can 
usually be recognized by their scientific names; but popular 
names are not the same. 

4. Object Lessons versus Elementary Science. — In 

the former it is customary to present the whole for inve^i^ti- 
gation, following this wdth a description of the parts; in the 
latter, the properties of parts are discovered, and from these the 
whole is built up. The latter method is synthetic, the former 
is analytic. The conversational object lessons in the lower 
division of a school lead up to a more systematic study of the 
principles of science in the upper, and so complete the chain 
of investigation. 

5. Schemes of Science Instruction. — The choice of 
subjects is very wide, and provided the scheme ensures a high 
standard of eftbrt, accuracy, intelligence, and practical useful- 
ness, “my Lords wish to leave to managers and teachers 
entire freedom in regard both to the selection and arrange- 
ment of topics, and to the methods employed in their treat- 
ment and illustration” (Instructions to 

A scheme which is well graduated, suitable to the age of 
the scholars, and deals with the facts and materials of the 
outer world, is essentially one that will fulfil its purpose under 
proper treatment. In the schedules of the Education Code 
the lessons suggested come under one or more of the following : 
— (a) Chief bribes of animals and their habits, {b) Common 
plants and their growth, (c) Common inoi’ganic substances 
and their properties, (d) Simple mechanical laws in their 
application to common life and industries, (e) Pressure of 
liquids and gases. (/) Simple chemical laws in their applica- 
tion to common life and industries, (g) Outlines of physiology 
in its bearing on health and work, (h) Familiar illustrations 
of applied science. 

Particular attention should be directed to^the progressive 
courses of lessons in the Supplement to Schedule II., where 
the entire school course is identified with one stated science 
subject. The student should make himself fully acquainted 
with the lessons mentioned, as from these the selection is 
naturally made when notes of lessons are required at an 
examination. They, therefore, not only suggest and form the 
models for schemes, but indicate a line of reading which will 
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enable the teacher to meet the request for teaching notes 
with some measure of confidence. 

% 

SUMMARY. 


1. Elementary science lessons provide valuable mental training, as well 
as a means for self-improvement leading to success in work. 

2. Success is achieved through experimental work a^d close observatioilT 
»3. The precise object of a visit to a museum should be clearly defined 

and carefully prepared for ; the number of scholars should be limited, and 
a convenient time selected. 

4. The results of experimeil'^s and other investigations need to be closely 
watched and accurately recorded step by step. 

6. Schemes may be found m Schedule II. and among “ Specifics 
o 


Chapter XIX.— MUSIC. 

1. Introduction. — A quarter of a century since, a Minute 
of the Committee of Council on Education contained the fol- 
lowing interesting remarks: — 

“ Though vocal music has hitherto been comparatively neg- 
lected in the elementary schools, there is sufficient evidence 
that the natural genius of the people would reward a careful 
cultivation. In the northern counties of England choral 
singing has long ^lormed the chief rational amusement of the 
manufacturing population. The Aveavers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have been famed for their accpiaintance with the 
great works of Handel and Haydn, Avith the part music of the 
Old English S(;hool, and those admirable old 'English songs, 
the music of which it is desirable to restore to common use. 

“The agricultural population of Norfolk, in like manner, has 
shown taste in the cultivation of vocal music, and has rendered 
service in the production of oratorios sung at the festivals for 
Avhich NorAAuch has been celebrated. Similar evidences of the 
native genius of the people are scattered over different parts 
of England."^ 

Since the aboA^e was written, and particularly during the 
past decade, enormous strides have been made in the public 
schools, stepping from the simple though tuneful song learnt 
by ear to the mastery of part songs learnt by note-reading, so 
that the absence of sight-singing is becoming the exception. 

2 . Advantages to be expected from a Musical 
Training in Schools. — (1) It elevates character, — Music has 
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a refining influence. The nobler emotions of liope, courage, 
affection, generosity, charity, kindness, sympathy, and de- 
votion are cultivated and enhanced in degree, while ^the baser 
feelings of anger, envy, and hatred are banished. Confucius 
said: “Music gives the finish to the character”. 

(2) A rational amimment is provided. — The happiness of home 

'life is increased where melody and harmony reign. People 
are weaned from vicious indulgences. * 

(3) Health and vigour are promoted. — The proper and regular 
exercise of the vocal organs is an impjrtant physical considera- 
tion. Deep, full inspirations increase the capacity and power 
of the lungs. John Ruskin said: “Singing as a gymnastic 
exercise is necessary to keep the body healthy ; as an emotional 
exercise it is necessary to keep the soul healthy, and the 
proper nourishment of the intellect and the emotions can no 
more go on without music or singing than the proper functions 
of the stomach and the blood can go on without proper exer- 
cise ”. 

(4) Patriotism is fostered. — The songs of Rature, of bravery, 
of country tend to foster patriotism and teach loyalty, bravery, 
and industry. National songs rouse the spirits and touch the 
springs of memory and sympathy. 

(5) The mental faculties are quichened. — Music-reading is an 
exercise in rapid thinking and prompt expri^^ssion. The mental 
effort demanded for precision of movement, conception of pitch, 
and quality of tone, intensifies the powers of reasoning and 
judgment, and trains to habits of concentration and attention. 

Thus it is evident that music forms a very important part 
in the physical, mental, and moral education of the child. 

3. Songs. — These are said to be the index to the character 
of a nation; that is to say, the sentiments expressed in the 
words are characteristic of the people. The Education Depart- 
ment does not appear to have been quite satisfied of late with 
the songs chosen for school practice, and the complaint seems 
to have arisen from {a) unsuitable airs, (h) fooljfjh words, (c) 
providing nothing for the improvement of taste; hence it will 
be well to understand the recognized Conditions of Selection. 

( 1 ) Words should he such that children of the age com understand, 
— A song associated with some previous lesson {The Busy Bee^ 
The Biver) expressing the hopes of industry, or the comforts 
and contentment of household life {Homey Sweet Home)y or pre- 
serving the traditions of a country’s triumphs {Men of Harlech), 
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or inspiring confidence in her greatness and strength {Rule, 
Britannia), would be suitable, provided the language be under- 
stood. Tie embodiment in songs of national legends, &c., as 
a means of diffusing national sentiments, and thereby conduc- 
ing to the promotion of the honour and prosperity of the 
country, is most laudable. ^ 

* (2) The words should he of a good standard tharacier, — Chil- 
» du^n’s songs in order to be easy need not be mere doggerel. 
The very best poetic gems can be, and are, set to music. The 
airs should be such as wili cultivate musical taste and feeling; 
hence both words and tune should be of a high standard in 
order to possess a refining and elevating infiuence. 

(3) The melodies shotild be the p'oductioa of recognized composers. 
— To satisfy this condition is not at present easy. Great com- 
posers have not written for schools, as the demand for this 
class of work is so recent. However, considerable freedom of 
choice is admitted as long as the melodies are of a high char- 
acter. 

(4) llie musk shoidd he within the limited range of voice . — Any 
music which can only be produced by forcing the upper or 
lower notes is productive of mischief to the vocal organs, and 
yields no pleasure to the performer or listener. The class 
songs are for the average child, not for the specially gifted. 

^ (5) A limited nuifiher should receive special preparation . — To 

ensure this a minimum is prescribed for the several divisions. 
Thus — 

First division (Infants), three songs to be sung s\yeetly. 

Second „ (Junior), five songs to be sung in unison, in 
good time and tune, and sweetly. 
Third „ (Middle), five songs as above with due expres- 
sion. 

Fourth „ (Senior), five songs in two or more parts with 
due expression and pleasing quality 
of voice. 

These songs should not be reserved for the music lesson, but 
should form a pleasing change at certain intervals of the day. 

4. How to Teach Songs. 

(1) By Ear— 

(a) Write the words on the black-board, and recite them to 
ensure that the meaning is understood, and to enlist sympathy 
with any sentiments expressed. 
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(b) Let the children repeat the words after *the teacher in 
an expressive, pleasing, and rhythmic tone of voice. 

(c) The teacher sings the whole verse that the chjjdren may 
catch its beauty. 

(d) The teacher sings a phrase and the children imitate. 

I)o not sing with the class while teaching. See that each 

"phrase is corrhctly rendered. Watch the mouths and the 
breathing. Cultivate the best taste. Allow no shouting. ♦ 

(e) Place in the front row children musically deficient. Let 
them listen for a time, and then giv,p private help. 

(/) Sometimes silence the leading voices to ensure the self- 
reliance of the class. 

(g) Invite a scholar to sing the song by himself or herself. 
(2) When Singing is Taught by Note — 

(a) Prepare the notes and the words on the black-board. 

(b) Enlist interest in the sentiment of the song by reference 
to the words. 

(6’) Sing the song through in your best style. 

(d) Read it in time {monotone) to ensure *i'hythm. 

{e) Sol-fa a phrase and let the class imitate, looking at the 
music. 

It is better to pattern each phrase, for learning a song should 
be made easy and rapid when it is not an exercise in “ singing 
at sight”. Make the work pleasant, mt laborious. When 
difficulties in imitatirjg phrases arise, use the modulator. 
Exercise vigilance over voice production. 

(/) whole to ‘Maa” and afterwards to Avords, while 

the teacher points to the music on the black-board. 

{g) Encourage individual singers. As the band of volunteers 
increases, shyness will wear off and children will sing alone, 
just as they read alone. 

Whether taught by note or by ear the time should always 
be beaten, and the teacher be so well acquainted with the 
song that he can give his entire attention to the class. 

5. How to teach “ Reading-at- Sight 
(1) Two Systems— 

The two systems in vogue are the Staff Notation and the 
Tonic Sol-fa. The former is the older, and the One in common 
use for instrumental music; while the latter has become very 
popular for beginners. Two half-hour lessons per week will 
produce better results than one long lesson. Both systems 
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can be similarly tauebt except for the changes in the nomen- 
clature, and in the illustrative chart or black-board work. 

(а) yqice and ear practices are precisely the same in every 

particular. 

(б) The modulator is only al- (1) (2) 

^tered in construction ; parallel lines 

afe used in the old system, and a ladder in tBe new. 

When the movable Doh is employed there is similar 
work for cither the staif modulator or ‘‘ladder’’ modulator, 
provided the symbols aijp understood. In (1) call any line or 
space Doh and exercise as with (2). 

(c) The time signs in both systems want careful study. 

The upper classe.f soon learn the Staff signs, and readily 
acquire proficiency in reading, if intelligent teaching has been 
given in the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

(2) Plan of a Lesson — 

(a) Voice exercises. — The beginning of every lesson should 
be occupied in pri)dacing good tone. The children must sit 
or stand upright, open their mouths freely, and breathe fully. 
Such syllables as koo, oo, oh, laa, ah^ ay, aw, ec, can be usefully 
employed, and sung slowly at first, but afterwards quickening, 
\ip or down the scale or chords in varying keys. The teacher 
must detect dental^ nasal, or throaty sounds, and secure purity 
of tone by giving strict attention to the vowel sounds, and to 
correct pitch, 

(&) Modulaior exercises. — Previous preparation by the teacher 
is advisable to prevent repetition, and ensure special and pro- 
gressive instruction. The danger is that the teacher will work 
in a groove and keep to a few particular successions of tones. 
To avoid this, either draw up a series of graded exercises or use 
a published Progressive Course. 

The several stops of progress are: the Doh chord in any 
order; tones of the scale in stepwise succession; Doh and Soh 
chords introducing Fah and Lah ; tones in any order introduc- 
ing Fe and Ta; exercises containing transitions of one, two, 
or three removes ; and exercises in the minor mode and chro- 
matic tones. 

(c) Time and tune exercises . — Use charts or write passages 
on the black-board. Time and tune can be taught separately, 
but they should not be disconnected absolutely. 

a. Elicit name of the time, and the reason. 
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6. Let the class monotone one, two, or three bars, giving 
the beats. 

c. Point to chart or black-board, and moiiotone^ither to 

time names or sol-fa names or to “ laa 

d. Combine time and tune. 

^ e. Encourage individual performers. 

(d) Eardraining , — The mental effects of tones have their 
use, but more progress is made when modulator exercises ^o 
“laa” are very frequent. Learning the sol-fa of well-known 
short tunes is a useful aid. Exercisers in time must not be for- 
gotten; recite short passages and get the description from the 
class. 

(e) Theory and songs , — Questions on theory during the pro- 
gress of the lesson. Finish the lesson with an enjoyable song. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The educative value of music is threefold— moral in refining character, 

physical in improving health, and intellectual in the demands it makes 
upon attention and memory. , 

2. Songs may be used to emphasize instruction, to stimulate right desires, 
to inculcate patriotism, and to provide amusement, pleasure, and recreation. 
They should be suitable in tune and words. Learning songs should be 
made a pleasurable exercise. 

3. Correct time, tune, and vocalization can only be ensured when the 
teacher is free to watch the class. Create emulation by inviting individual 
performances. 

4. The Tonic Sol-fa system is easy for beginners. It forms a good 
foundation for the Staff Notation. The upper classes should learn both, 

" GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the best method of proceeding in teaching a new song to 
infants or to older children. 

2. Describe the method you adopt in teaching “singing note" to a 
class of beginners. 

3. What does the “modulator" represent, and what use is made of it 
in the Tonic Sol-fa method ? 


Chapter XX.— HAND AND EYE TRAINING. 

I. Its Importance. — A child cannot be said to be trained 
for industrial work unless the eye is taught to discern minutely 
and the hand to execute accurately. He must be prepared for 
useful work; and to this end we must give him the opportunity 
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of discovering his natural bent. Moreover, it is essential to 
inculcate correct ideas regarding the dignity of labour, espe- 
cially of manual labour. All creative work advances self-elfort, 
and is a^guide to the most suitable vocation. Since the ap- 
prenticeship system has all but disappeared, it is more necessary 
than ever to give this hand and eye training in order to develop 
%hat correctness of eye and deftness of han(i which increast^ 
tl^ capability for new tasks under new conditions. In recent 
times suitable provision has been made for infants by kinder- 
garten exercises, and for^ the upper classes by some form of 
technical training, but the link between them has been over- 
looked until the immediate present. 

Experience so far has shown that manual work has a useful 
reflex influence on all the ordinary subjects of instruction. 

2. Advantages Claimed for Manual Training. 

(1) Physical, {a) The eye mid the hand are trained to their 
best use. The eye observes and the hand imitates, either on 
paper or in material. 

(6) The body is strengthened. The power of the muscles is 
increased, and thoie is healthy exercise for the whole body. 
Thus the constitution is invigorated, and the brain relieved 
from the strain of ordinary lessons. 

(c) Aptitude and handiness are created. This enforces love for 
work, because wha^*ovei* we can do with ease gives enjoyment. 

(2) Mental, {a) The brain is stimulated to habits of attention, 
A demand for expression, either on paper or in material, neces- 
sitates attention to details, and thus the critical faculty is 
developed. 

{b) The intelligence is quickened. Diversity of employment 
increases brightness, gives zest to labour, and increases interest. 

(c) Knowledge is riuide definite and precise. Exact notions of 
form, size, mass, and hardness have to be instilled, and exact 
calculations in geometry and practical arithmetic must be 
employed. 

(3) Moral. Xa) A love for work is created. Our “ do-nothings ” 
have a contempt for hand work, and vice, intemperance, and 
crime result. 

ifi) The dignity of labour is advanced. The growing common 
sense of the child teaches him that anything done the right 
way, with a right motive, is of much value, and worthy to be 
regarded highly. 
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(c) The love of order and matness w inculcated*. Experience 
teaches the child that slovenly and careless habits of work 
entail additional toil, and that it is best to be pa^icular in 
all respects. 

(d) Self-reliance is stimulated. Persistent efforts to make 

forms, being rewarded by success, train the will and give satis- 
faction to the mind. * 

3. Subjects of Instruction. — It may be said their na^ie 
is legion ; for day by day some fresh device or other is being 
put forward as a means to the end m view, and therefore the 
^choice is very wide. First and foremost, however, stands 
Drawing. Among subjects of instruction satisfying ‘‘Other 
Occupations and Manual Training” arcjv: — Cutting out and 
inventing paper patterns, modelling in clay and cardboard, 
weighing and measuring, the use of simple tools, wood-work, 
and metal work. 

Subjects that are being universally adopted are Needlework, 
.Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery. 

A. Freehand Drawing, that is drawing without any me- 
chanical aids. All children should bo encouraged to draw 
spontaneously from the object itself or from memory, freely 
anil with confidence, relying upon the sympathy of the teacher, 
who will consider general form in these first attempts rather 
than accuracy of detail, otherwise the innjvte love for drawing 
will be strangled. 

In all attempts, whether from objects, memory, or copies, 
aim at ease and quickness of execution, and accept a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

The teacher should frequently draw in the presence of the 
class. He should be qualified to draw any object presented to 
the eye, and if he can draw from memory such objects as trees 
and animals he will find many imitators the more expert he 
shows himself to be. 

(1) First Stage of Freehand Drawing.— In these lessons 
are taught lines, angles, parallels, and the simplest right-lined 
forms, drawn either on the black-board, slates, or paper. The 
order of lessons may be: i. One line, in different directions, as 
upright, lying-down, and slanting; divisions proportionally and 
exactly measured. 2. Two lines, parallel and the same length; 
parallel in unequal lengths; crossing lines and angles. 3. 
Three lines, similar exercises and also triangles. 4. Four lines, 
similar exercises and also figures — the square and oblong. 
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Each lessoil may be treated more or less as directed below. 

(a) Eye4raining , — The teacher holds a stick in an upright, 
horizontal ov oblique position. Children hold their pencils 
similarly. Children point to any corresponding lines in the 
room, such as corners, edges of doors, edges of the window- 
frames or tables, the lines on the flooring or wainscot, the slope 
^^he edge of the desk, or map cords. When' pointing, name*^ 
tlffe direction of the line. 

Similarly judge, point out, and name divisions as one-half, 
one-quarter, one-third. Ask children to point to half the 
height of an upright edge, and so on. In measurements, twelve 
inches will suffice at this stage. Teacher and pupils apply a 
twelve-inch rule to the slate, paper, or desk. Exercise them in 
judging six inches, three inches, one inch, &c. Measure the 
pencil, &c. Work somewhat similarly with two, three, and 
four lines and their combinations, taking care that the inspec- 
tion of the counterpart of every proposed drawing should be 
available either in pfirts of the room or in objects, for flat copy 
drawings are meaningless without illustration. 

(h) Hand-tminiiig . — A complete flat copy should be before 
the class, either on the black-board or chart, as the drawing of 
the parts can have but little interest unless the whole can be 
seen. The teacher draws a line, or asks a child to do so, on the 
black-board. The first line is of immense importance ; all others 
will be relative to it. Childi-cii criticise the lines as they are 
drawn; then correct before rubbing off inaccuracies. The class 
should now be in working order for drawing: — sit upright 
before the slate or paper ; hold the pencil lightly, so that wrist 
and fingers are free ; light sweeping touches to be attempted 
with the pencil ; pretend at first, then when confident of the 
proper direction let the pencil glide along. The children can 
help one another by criticisms while the teacher draws atten- 
tion to the successful attempts. Secure lines sufficiently strong 
to show the forms with clearness. 

(c) Application. — Children to draw lines as dictated and 
answer questions on the forms made. Draw from memory any 
object made of similar lines. Teacher selects the best copy 
and draws the same or another in an altered form on the black- 
board. Show the “repetition” of simple forms in designs for 
tiles, paper, letters, &c. 

(2) Second Stage of Freehand Drawing. — Bold curves will 
have been the outcome of much of the memory drawing in the 
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first Stage, as curves are the first lines drawn by* children when 
drawing for pleasure. Too much straight-lined work is unde- 
sirable, because it is apt to disgust the beginner^- whereas 
graceful curve drawing is attractive. 

In order to teach successfully the freehand drawing of regular 
forms and curved figures, in addition to the previous materials, 
^•it is necessary to provide rings, hoops, ellipses ; charts showing 
the pentagon, hexagon, and octagon, or the models themselwjs ; 
leaves and other curved forms. 

(a) Eye-training , — Touch assists ^’ght; so when the object 
is exhibited for criticism or investigation, allow it to be handled. 
If a flat copy be provided it should be traced, under direction, 
with a pointer. The regular figures should be formed with 
sticks or papers that have been distributed to the class. Exam- 
ine the faces of models and compare the lengths of lines and 
the size of the angles. Show any objects in nature containing 
the curves to be taught. Trace in the pattern any objects of 
nature that have been adapted or conventionalized. 

(h) Hand-training. — It is assumed that# in the first stage 
sufficient practice was given in drawing free and bold curves; 
now the regular work will proceed in order, but encouragement 
should still be given to memory drawing. 

I. One curve, which should be either a part of a circle or an 
ellipse. Draw it first on the black-board ♦above a line, below 
a line, to the right of a line, to the left of a line. 2 . Two 
curves, draw the concave sides parallel or opposing; the convex 
sides similarly, one above and one below a line; form concave 
angles and convex angles. 3. A circle, use diameters or draw 
in a square. 4. An ellipse; let the study of this be very 
thorough. 

(c) Application, — Invite memory drawing, show designs, and 
discover the adaptation of natural forms to ornament. 

(3) Third Stage of Freehand Drawing. —The work to be 
accomplished now must be of a more advanced character, but 
its value will depend upon the thoroughness and ^Kill displayed 
in the execution rather than in the difficulty of the drawing. 
In this stage more opportunities will be presented for refining 
the taste with respect to grace and beauty. 

(a) Eye-training . — The nature of the curves and the relative 
proportion of the spaces should be pointed out, and the whole 
copy thoroughly and completely studied. Distinguish the 
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main outlined the form from the minor details; let these be 
secondary. Suggest or obtain suggestions as to ‘^blocking- 
out'\ Trace its counterpart in nature or in some object. Mark 
the occurrence of tangential curvature. Discover the distin- 
guishing graces of the copy. 

(6) Hand-training, — Any specially difficult or intricate parts 
^JH^he copy should be separately practised as occasion requirea^ 
The general steps will be: i. Block out the whole drawing, 
whether a balanced or an irregular one. 2. Sketch lightly the 
outside lines, proceeding f<j*om left to right; that is to say, first 
draw on the left, then draw the corresponding piece on the 
right; also work from the top towards the bottom. 3. Draw 
the inside lines, working from top to bottom or from the centre 
outwards. 4. Entirely rub out the “blocking lines”, and 
leave the sketching lines very faint. “ Line in” with a dis- 
tinct, firm, gray line. 5. Repeat the copy, either on the same 
day or on another, until it is done satisfactorily. The “ block- 
ing-out” is a good and valuable exercise. There should be no 
hurry; and slovenly, inaccurate work should not be allowed. 
Avoid showy and hasty work, and pass nothing that is roughly 
produced or out of proportion. 

(c) Application. — Enlarge parts of the copy. Reduce parts 
for use in designs. Repeat freely the whole or parts to form 
a pattern. 

B. Drawing with Mechanical Aids. 

(a) The First Stage of mechanical drawing will consist of 
similar right-lined figures as in the early freel^^ind stage, to 
be examined, executed, and applied. The important difference 
is that the hand-training will be done with the assistance of a 
rule or straight edge. The lines must be drawn clear and 
sharp with the utmost accuracy and exactness. Let the first 
lino be strictly horizontal, and become the standard from which 
to work ; all other lines to be adjusted by means of this. Set 
squares and compasses are not necessary at this stage. Mea- 
surements can be made with the twelve-inch rule, and when a 
line is requirSi perpendicular to another, it can be obtained 
by adjusting the rule with the inch-line, covering the line to 
which it is to be perpendicular, 

(&) The Second Stage of mechanical drawing consists of making 
simple geometrical figures with the aid of rules, and the 
construction of simple scales and their application. Sub- 
divisions of the work are essential: i. Simple geometrical 

(M247 ) 2C 
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figures, as the pentagon or hexagon, should be* drawn singly 
and in combinations ; for lines in the same direction one appli* 
cation of the rule should suffice. 2. Forms to be drawn on 
squared paper should first be shown on the chequered board. 
The sketch with the dimensions marked should be as near as 
possible in size to the real object. 3. Scales require careful 
numbering; dMsions of the scale should be numbered fBfftsil 



right to left, the measure from left to right. 4. Enlarmng 
plane figures to twice or three times the size, or reducing them 
strictly in proportion. 5. Drawing objects on plain paper 
according to scale to the dimensions given. 

(c) The Third Stage of mechanical drawing in a progressive 
course consists of : i. Drawing geometrical figures with instru- 
ments and to scale. Exactness is essential; heavy working 
lines cannot be allowed. 2. More advanced geometrical con- 
struction of figures. 3. The plans and elevations of plane 
figures and rectangular solids in simple positions with or with- 
out sections. 


C. Drawing from Models. 

(1) First Stage. — Models from regulai>^>forms, as the cube, 
square prism, &;c., and easy common objects. 

(а) Eye-training , — As there are almost as many views of the 
object as there are children in the class, only general prin- 
ciples can be taught collectively. Begin with a large surface 
like a door. Place in front of it a glass plane ; draw on the 
glass. When the sketch is finished the children should file out 
to see that the lines drawn actually cover the outline of the 
door. Then show that verticals are always to be drawn verti- 
cally, parallels vanish towards the same point ; horizontal lines 
above the eye descend, those below ascend. 

(б) Hand-training . — The teacher directs atteiiuon to a line; 
the children draw it from their own point of view. Examine 
each exercise to see the above principles are followed. Master 
a vertical surface before attempting a horizontal one. 

(c) Application . — When the principles are made secure, exa- 
mine the geometrical models and draw them. Trace any 
analogy in common objects, as, for example, the cornucopia a 
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modification of the cone. Many forms in nature may be 
reduced conventionally to the type of the cylinder or sphere. 

(2) Second Stage. —Common objects and casts of ornament 
in light and shade. If the previous stage is mastered there 
will be very little difficulty in drawing groups. Encourage 
^l^children to sketch objects out-of-doors and^bring them fo?;, 
infection. Teach how changing the position and details of 
an object changes its character and makes it practically a new 
object. I. By changing its place with regard to the position 
of the eye: below, above,® at the left, at the right, below and 
at the left, below and at the right, above and at the right, 
above and at the left, directly in front; hence there would be 
nine drawings of on6 object. 2. By changing the materials 
of which the object is composed: a hut may be of planks, or 
logs, or liricks. 3. By arranging the details differently : doors 
and windows may be put in different positions actually and 
relatively. Shading should be done with the blacklead pencil 
or with French chalk and stumps. The following rules, if 
followed faithfully,*will probably be found of service : — 

1. Place the model so that the light falls upon it from 

one direction only. 

2. Sketch the model and its shadows with blacklead 

pencil if for pencil shading, with charcoal pencil if 
for chalk ahading. 

3. Discover the varying shades, distinguish their depths, 

marking them by numbers, and lay on even shades, 
proceeding successively from the daj'kest to the 
lightest. As a rule it is best first to shade lightly 
the shadows and backgi’ound. 

4. Graduate the shades, and darken the shadows where 

required. 

The suggestions that have been offered on drawing are, 
owing to the exigences of space, very inadequate, seeing that 
this is the eye and hand training, which may be said to be 
universally tatight. For full treatment a special book must 
be consulted. 

D. Modelling in Plastic Substances or Cardboard. — The 

“mud pies” of childhood remind one of the instinct for 
“making up”. Many materials are adapted for modelling, 
but they are not all equally serviceable in the schoolroom. 
Among the list will be found sand, clay, putty, paper-pulp, 
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and plaster of Paris. The sand model must ' necessarily be 
very temporary in character; still it is of great use in geo- 
graphy, and the forms are retained quite long enough when 
a due proportion of salt is in the mixture. Clay is oetter than 
putty, while both lend themselves to fair permanence. Paper- 
pulp is inexpensive, and very suitable for home-made moaels 
•■of a permaneiA character. Plaster of Paris can only be 
by advanced pupils under special circumstances. « 

Besides the use of plastic materials, it has been found that 
modelling in cardboard is an effeci^ive means of training; in 
fact, clay or cardboard is the material generally employed in 
the schoolroom. Like all other work, it demands a progressive 
course. 

(1) Clay Modelling. 

(a) First Stage . — The materials needed are clay, real objects, 
a board or a slate. The object to be modelled should be shown, 
examined, and discussed, or a story be woven around it. Then 
the teacher, in view of the pupils, should model the form; 
afterwards directing the children's exeroise by telling how 
much clay to take up, how to handle it, and how to proceed 
step by step. Cleanly and exact habits of work must be 
insisted on in this early stage. Suitable objects are a ball, 
an orange, a plum, an egg, a brick, &c. 

(b) Second Stage . — More difficult mode^ can be attempted, 
such as a sphere, an apple, a cylinder, a banana, a cone, a horn, 
eggs in a nest, potatoes in a bowl. The aim will be to estab- 
lish some connection in the mind between geometrical models 
and common'^objects, either of nature or art, and to attempt 
grouping. 

(c) Third Stage . — Practice in modelling simple objects must 
be continued with leaves, shells, vases, ^c.; but modelling in 
relief will now add a freshness and a beauty to this occupation. 
For this purpose tools may be usefully employed, although 
they need not be anything more than a paper-knife and a 
stick of slate-pencil. On a thin layer or slab of clay will be 
drawn the outline of the intended model, siA.h as a bird’s 
wing, spray of leaves and fruit, an animal form; then the 
highest and lowest points of relief must be noted, and clay 
added accordingly until the object is complete. 

(2) Cardboard Modelling. 

Modelling in cardboard cannot be begun very early; it 
might, however, follow the second stage instead of the relief 
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modelling. iTie cardboard first used should be of medium 
thickness, care being taken not to cut right through, nor to 
cut with oj^e stroke, but rather by a repetition of strokes, with 
a sharp knife pressed firmly against a straight edge, while the 
cardboard rests on a smooth hard substance like a sheet of 
^ss. All sorts of geometrical forms can be made, as boxes, 
tra^, toilet tidies, brackets, &c. • ^ 

II. Paper Folding, Cutting, and Mounting. — The First 
Stage consists of the imitation of patterns. Unless the pattern 
is largo the teacher will ^lo well to draw the design on the 
black-board with coloured chalk, so that the pupils can see 
what is required of them. Another board should be at hand 
to enable the teacher tS) build up step by step, either in material 
or coloured chalks, the work to be copied under his direction. 
This style of class demonstration must be made very effective, 
or progress will bo slow. The materials supplied to the children 
will bo squares of coloured paper, a pair of scissors or a knife, 
chequered cards or sheets of paper, and a damp sponge. The 
tinted papers will 1)e folded, cut, and fastened like postage 
stamps, so as to lie in given positions and cover a given number 
of squares. The accuracy of the cutting, the exactness of the 
adjustment of the pieces, and the juxtaj)osition of the colours, 
constitute the completeness of the exercise. The designs need 
grading from the siijiplest to the elaborate. 

In the Second Stage more originality is to be cultivated, and 
provision is made for adapting patterns, tracing them to their 
simple origin, distinguishing the “ repetition ” and the “ alter- 
nate ” pattern, thereby developing the faculty for invention in 
designing. 

F. Drawing and Colouring. — A correctly coloured design 
is needed for inspection. The teacher and children will work 
out the form of the design, and the colouring of the same, in 
progressive steps. Mechanical aids may be used in the drawing. 
The paper should be rough, and at first only the crayons actu- 
ally needed sliould be supplied. Let the class work at the 
teacher’s dictation, but he must be very active in getting in 
and about the class. In a more advanced stage the colouring 
can be done with “washes”. The colours need to bo thoroughly 
mixed every time the brush is filled, and applied in a smooth, 
even wash from left to right, and in a downward direction, 
taking care not to apply colour over or near any wash that is 
not thoroughly dry. Blotting-paper may be judiciously em- 
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ployed to increase the amount of work to be done in a lesson, 
or otherwise progress will sometimes be tediously slow. 

G. Wood-work for Boys. — Bench work for hoyi is hardly 
practicable until about the age of eleven or twelve, and up to 
that period preparation of a progressive character should be 

%pursued. In c^der that full benefit may be derived from 
actual exercises in the workshop, the following stages are 
suggested as a varied occupation. 

First Stage. — (a) Building with wooden cubes or bricks, and 
drawing outlines of the plans on S(iuared paper, (b) Names, 
uses, and materials of such tools as hammer, mallet, gimlet, 
screw-driver, and saw. (c) Names and properties of common 
woods. * 

Second Stage. — {a) Building, drawing plans and end elevations 
on squared or plain paper, (h) Names, uses, and materials of 
such tools as the plane, square, marking-gauge, tenon-saw, 
pincers, (c) Eecognition of woods, as yellow deal, bass, cedar, 
walnut, and their suitable uses. 

Third Stage. — {a) Building, drawing plafis and elevations of 
the same; introduction to isometric drawing, (p) Names, uses, 
and materials of such tools as dividers, try, jack, and smoothing 
planes, and saws, (c) Classes of timber trees ; glue. 

Fourth Stage. — {a) Building, and drawing to scale ; isometric 
drawing, (p) Names, uses, and materia] s of such tools as 
brace and bit, oil-stone, grindstone, (c) Growth and structure 
of timber trees ; knots; seasoning; joints. 

Fifth Stage. — (a) Exercises in drawing and marking on wood 
angles and regular geometrical forms ; also plans and elevations 
and isometric drawings, {h) Exercises in using the various 
tools as are strictly necessary, (c) The making of simple 
models, introducing step by step the use of the required tools 
in progressive order. Joints, such as half-lap, mortise and 
tenon, and dove-tail. 

H. Metal Work. — In some localities metal work will pro- 
bably supersede the working in wood, which Ivas been found 
clean, cheap, and in every respect well adapted to the training 
of the eye, the hand, and the mind ; for soft lead, pliant copper, 
and stiff iron may be as cheap and yet more attractive. So 
long as interest is awakened, material is a secondary considera- 
tion. Skilled labour is a pressing need, and it is only to be 
met by training the eye to the habit of seeing clearly, and the 
hand to execute with firmness and accuracy. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. Skilled work demands early training of the eye and the hand. Such 
training if^ necessary to ensure capability, self-confidence, and self -helpful- 
ness. 

2. The advantages are physical, mental, and moral; for the eye and the 

hand are increased in power and the body is strengthened, intelligence is 
jjromoted, and industry fostered. ^ ^ 

Among the many devices for manual training are — Drawing, cutting 
dftt and inventing paper patterns, modelling in clay or cardboard, weigh- 
ing and measuring, the use of simple tools, wood -work, and metal work. 

4. In freehand drawing no ruling, measuring, squaring, tracing, or use 
of instruments is allowed. TEach lesson should consist of eye-training, 
hand-training, and an application of the teaching. 

5. Objects and actual measurements assist in making mechanical drawing 
interesting as well as irAtructive. 

6. Models require careful examination before the drawing is commenced. 
Large drawings are best. A glass plane is useful for first lessons. 

7. Olay for younger children and cardboard for the elder ones are suitable 
materials. 

8. Paper work is a continuation of the kindergarten lessons of the infant 
school. 

9. Wood -work an<f metal work require preparatory exercises in the early 
school stages. 

GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the kind of manual employments best suited to give ideas 
of form and of construction, and to give training in invention and design. 

2. Describe in woifls and with your own diagrams a suitable elementaxy 
course of freehand drawing, either (a) for an infant school, (6) for a school 
for older children. 

3. Write a short essay on the relative values of manual and intellectual 
training, and show how both ought to be kept in view ih the management 
of a school. 

4. Give some examples of a child’s first steps in learning to draw, and 
explain the progressive nature of each step. 

6. Describe the earliest lessons in drawing which should be given. 


Chapter XXI.-~<PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

I. Their Importance. — Instructions to HMJ, states 
“The discipline and organization of a school is considered 
unsatisfactory where no provision is made for instruction in 
Swedish or other drill, or suitable physical exercises 

Dr. Carpenter in his School Hygiene says : “ Physical exercise 
is indispensable; and it is quite impossible for the functions of 
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respiration and circulation to be carried on in a pfoper manner 
if the muscular system is not developed, and if the material 
which is necessary for the formation of muscle is not used up 
in its proper order. If the muscles are not used equally with 
the brain tissue, some used-up matter is kept back, and will 
sooner or later act as an impediment to proper brain-work.’' 

Advantages of Physical Training. — Amongst th^ 
are — * 

(a) A healthy frame is developed. — The muscles by exercise 
become strong and healthy, and ai% thus fortified against 
disease. Use increases not only power, as in this instance, 
but also grace; for an upright carriage and graceful movement 
can be obtained under judicious systems ot training. 

(h) General health is imp'oved. — By exercise respiration is 
increased, and there ensues an increase of warmth, a removal 
of waste tissues, and a more ready assimilation of food ; hence 
it is well for drill to precede meal-time. 

(c) The brain is rested. — Under pro})er guidance the various 
movements are performed almost automatically, so that a 
minimum of mental effort is required. Moreover, the interest 
and pleasure evoked by imitation and muscular activity con- 
duce to a restful condition of the mind. Pleasurable doing 
refreshes as well as rests the brain. 

(d) Discipline is improved. — A well-drilled sfhool distinguishes 
itself by the ease with which lessons are changed by signal, 
and the children, singly or in class, move from place to place. 
The smart word of command followed by immediate perform- 
ance, enforces the habit of prompt and cheerful obedience. 

3. Conditions of a Good Scheme. 

(а) The body must be put under the influence of all the 
agents which promote health and strength. This necessitates 
the teacher’s acquaintance with physiology. 

(б) All the muscles must be developed equally. One set of 
muscles must not be developed and others omitted, or distor- 
tion will result. 

(c) The muscles should be brought into play in rotation 
from head to foot. There will then be no round shoulders, 
twisted spine, stooping and shuffling gait. 

{d) The course should be simple, definite, and progressive, 
and the movements graceful and free from any appearance of 
the ridiculous. 
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{$) The exSrcises should be done briskly, demand exertion 
to overcome resistance, and stimulate the respiratory organs. 
Of course there should be no injurious movements or undue 
strain. * 

(/) Variety is essential to render the exercises interesting 
and entertaining, thus associating pleasure with work. 

Apparatus should not be necessary, and the exercises 
should be of such a character that they can be performed either 
in the school or in the playground without changing the ordin- 
ary dress. • 

4. The Means of Physical Training. — “Whenever 
circumstances permit^ the best form of physical exercise is a 
healthy game, and iri country schools such games are almost 
always possible. In most town schools, however, even in those 
which possess large playgrounds, such games are impossible, 
or possible only for a few scholars. The physical development 
of the frames of growing boys and girls imperatively requires, 
therefore, in such cases, some scientific form of drill and gym- 
nastics, and it becdhies incumbent on teachers to make them- 
selves familiar with those exorcises that are best suited to 
develop a healthy frame without undue strain upon the 
scholar.” {Instructions to H.M.I.) 

(a) Healthy games . — Such are: leaping, running, swimming, 
cricket, fencing, fociball, rounders, rackets, tennis, fives, leap- 
frog, hop-scotch, blindman’s-buff, hoop-rolling, battledore and 
shuttlecock, skipping, and many others more or less locally or 
universally known. In some of the games the teacher will do 
well to join; in others to look on, showing by his presence 
sympathy and interest. 

It should be borne in mind that free play is far superior to 
any artificial scheme, yet much benefit may be derived from 
systematizing some games, as, for example, “ the skipping-rope 
drill ”. In this all the muscles are exercised equally. When 
the various evolutions are performed to the strains of the 
piano, the effejjt is most pleasing, and in addition to the mus- 
cular training there is the training of the ear by rhythmic 
movement in time and tune. 

All games should be played as far as possible in the open air. 
A school which is unprovided with a hall is somewhat handi- 
capped during the -winter months; but a “class-run” in the 
playground, when steadily conducted, provides very pleasur- 
able and beneficial exercise. 
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(h) Scientific systems . — Many and various are’ the systems 
competing for popularity. There are The Swedish, The Eng- 
lish Military Physical Training, Military Drill, ^d others 
more or less fantastic in their use of dumb-bells, clubs, flags, 
poles, &c. The latter ornamental drills aim mostly at elegance 
and grace of movement, and are generally designated Calis- 
ftienics. ^ e 

It is advantageous for the teacher himself to undergoi a 
course of training; for, although books may be consulted and 
the distinguishing features of a system discovered, it is im- 
possible to do without practice. 

The following analysis will show the general order of move- 
ments : — , 

(1) The Head movements. — The head is moved at the word of 

command either forward, backward, or sideways. 

(2) The Arm movements. — The arms may be raised sideways, 
forward, or backward; swung forward, overhead, or 
backward ; stretched upward, downward, or outward. 

(3) The Trunk movements. — The trunk may be bent forward 
or backward ; turned to the right or to the left. 

(4) The Leg and Foot movements. — The knees may be bent 
and stretched, the heels raised and lowered, and feet 
closed and opened. 

(5) The Hip movements. 

(6) The Shoulder movements. ” 

(7) Combination movements, combining any of the foregoing, 

as trunk and arm, or leg, arm, and body. 

« 

5 . Rules for Guidance in Teaching. 

(1) Drill in the open air when the weather and other cir- 
cumstances permit. 

(2) Give each pupil ample room. 

(3) Stand whore you can see the whole class and be seen 
by the children. 

(4) Pattern a movement as perfectly as possible before the 

class. ^ 

(5) Explain the function or special purpose of the movement. 

(6) Let the class imitate the whole or part of the movement 
at the word of command. 

(7) Give the word of command distinctly and with precision; 
but avoid shouting. A word of command consists of two parts : 
the first part should be given slowly, as a caution to the chil- 
dren to be on the alert; the second part is sometimes given 
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slowly, but more often quickly and smartly. Always pause 
between the cautionary word and the executive word. Thus : 
Eyes {slowly) — front {quickly), 

(8) "WAtch carefully the performance of every movement. 
Insist on a correct attitude. Occasionally allow a smart child 
to pattern. 

Make the work as pleasant as possible.* 

• (10) Study each child’s constitution and powers of endur- 
ance, and give rests between the movements. 

(11) Avoid over-fatigue, for excessive exercise is injurious. 
It is well to give the lesson when the children will soon be 
getting a meal. 

(12) Excuse the physically unfit. The Instructiom to HMJ, 
says: — “As regards half-timers, it is very undesirable that 
they should bo subjected to any system of exercise or drill 
which, if practised in the morning, might render them unfit 
for their afternoon’s labour, or, if practised in the afternoon, 
might press heavily upon a tired boy or girl. Children who 
have walked lon^distances to school should also be excused.” 

6. Class Drills. — Ilefore leaving this subject of physical 
exercise, a relatively minor and much neglected branch needs 
some mention, because of its immense value in the discipline 
and well-being of the class. We refer to the class drills for the 
distribution and collection of materials, such as pens, pencils, 
slates, books, ink-wells ; for entering and leaving the desks ; for 
standing, sitting, or in any way altering the formation of the 
class ; for assembling, saluting, and dismissing ; and for move- 
ment from place to place. The different circumstances of 
schools preclude anything but a general mention. Take, how- 
ever, the following drill for collection of books as a sample of 
what is intended. 

Cautionary word, “ Collection of books ”. “ One ”, hold the 

book in the right hand; “ Tivo^\ pass the books to the right; 
“ Three ”, right-hand child to turn about and walk quietly to 
the back row; Four the child brings collected books. 

Again, ccJhsider a class about to enter a room. “Heels 
raise ”, “ Enter ”, “ Front turn ”, “ Halt ”. 

SUMMARY. 

1. A system of physical exercises is essential to the discipline and organi- 
zation of every school. Physical exercises are indispensable to health. 

2. Under a proper system, the muscles become strong and healthy ; the 
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back straight and the frame upright; the respiratory organs increase in 
power; the brain is rested, refreshed, and invigorated; and prompt and 
cheerful obedience becomes a habit. 

3. All parts of the body demand exercise to secure health ailJ graceful 
movement. The course of instruction should be simple, progressive, and 
pleasurable. 

4. Healthy games, scientific systems, and class drills all afford oppor- 
tufiities for physical training. 

6. Any sj'stem must duly exercise the movements of the head, trunk, an^ 
limbs without requiring the use of apjiaratus. 

6. When teaching, pattern and explain the movements, ensure precise 
imitation, avoid strain of voice in giving coLimands, and aim at willing 
and prompt obedience. 

7. Secure orderly distribution and collection of school materials, as well 
as prompt changing of lessons, by systems of dril} using numbers as the 
word of command. 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 

1. Describe the most healtliful and useful exercises in drill which you 
have seen, and say how you would conduct them. 

2. For what purposes is school drill usefuU 

3. What movements of drill were required in your school on entering or 
leaving the room, and for changing class? What are the objects of school 
drill ? Show that it has an influence on the character of children and their 
behaviour out of school. 

4. What do you consider the uses of a playground, and how would you 
endeavour to make it subservient to the discipline of a school ? 

6. Describe the best system of drill and physical exercise you know for 
young children (a) in the schoolroom, or {b) in the playground. 

6. Explain the physical and moral advantages of drill for children, 
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MODEL ANSWERS TO AN EXAMINATION PAPER. 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

SCHOOL MANAOEMENT. 

[All Candidates must answer Question 1, and not more than six other 
questions. If you answer more than seven questions in all, only the seven 
answers coming first on your paper will be revised.] 

1. Write full notes»of a lesson on one of the following subjects: — 

(a) A Bird^s Nest. (For infants.) 

{h) The Steam Hammer. 

(c) The Suez C/anal. 

Id) The Armada. 

2. Give a few good rules to be observed in school for the protection 
of the eyesight of the children. 

3. What do you consider are the advantages of children learning 
recitation'? How may these be secured? 

4. It is often found that the answering in class subjects is confined 
to a few of the children. What are the causes of this, and how 
would you remedy it? 

5. What should the minimum length of slate pencils? What 
are the disadvantages of the use of very short ones? Give a descrip- 
tion of any pencil drill you know. 

6. Make out a syllabus of work to be done by the end of the first 

quarter of the school-year for * 

(a) Fir.st class infants; or 

(b) The fourth standard. 

7. In teaching grammar what should be the object of the teacher 
as regards mental discipline? How may this be attained? Take a 
lesson to Standard II. on the verb to illustrate your answer. 

8. Frame some questions in mental arithmetic for Standard II., 
having in view the preparation for tlie arithmetic of Standard III. 

9. Make out a list of six suitable occupations and games for babies, 
and describe rlie manner in which you would conduct them. 

10. What are the uses of a course of object lessons to Standard 
III.? Make a list of ten suitable lessons. 

11. Show how school duscipliue may be useful in forming habits 
of punctuality and prompt obedience to orders. 

12. At what stage in a lesson would you give a definition? Show 
how you would lead up to and work out the definition of an adjec- 
tive to Standard III. 

S9T 
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13. Describe the faults most common in the reading of children 
in the upper standards. How would you correct them! 

14. What explanations would you give to Standard VI. if reading 

the following : — v 

“ It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece obtained the brighter palm of art, 

That spft yet ardent Athens learned to please, 

To keen the wit, and to sublime the art, 

In all supreme ! complete in every part ! 

It was not thence majestic Rome arose. 

And o’er the nations shook her conquering dart ; 

For sluggard’s brow the laurel ner’er grows ; 

Renown is not the child of indolent repose.” 

JVote . — The answers are given with just sufficient fulness to enable 
them to be written within the prescribed time. They therefore 
show the student the degree of fulness which an examiner 
may reasonably expect. 


NOTES OF A LESSON 

ON 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Class. — Upper Division. Time — 30 minutes. 

Aim. — To show the Imperial and Commercial importance of this 
highway to the East. 

Illustrations. — Map of the World (Mercator’s pf ejection); a prepared 
model \ P. & 0, Guide Book for Passengers ; picture of IVL de 


MATTER. 


Method 


I. Necessity for a quick 
route to the East. 

The British Dominions in 
the East consist of Hmdos- 
tan and Australia. Many of 
our countrymen live there, 
and like to send and receive 
frequent lettere from home. 
The productions of our 
islands, as well as of France, 
Germany, and Holland, &c., 
are sent to India, Australia, 
China, and J apan in exchange 
for their productions. Time 
and distance are important 
considerations in trade. 


I. 

Point out on the map, and note the rela- 
tive positions of, the British Islands and 
Hindostan, &c. Trace a line on the map 
to Bombay round the C. of Good Hope, and 
another through the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. Compare the distancq'’. Tell of the 
conveyance of passengers and mails by land 
across the Isthmus and of freight round the 
Cape. Note coal could be conveyed to Suez 
across the Isthmus cheaper than by the Cape. 
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II. Desoription of the 
Canal. 

The distance from Port 
Said to Suez is about 99 
miles. The soil is mainly 
'a^Mjjbing sand of the desert, 
mud brought down by 
the Nile. The depth of the 
Canal is some 23 ft. in the 
middle; at intervals of about 

6 miles two vessels can pass 
one another owing to a greater 
width. At each end is a har- 
bour — Said on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and Suez on the 
Red Sea; midway is Ismailia. 
Ships pass through in about 
a day. 

II. 

Show a model in sand of the CanaL De- 
scribe the engineering difficulties to be over- 
come with such shifting material. Mark the 
towns and relate their gA)wth in populatidh. 
Let the class make a sketch map on their slates. 




• 




• 

III. Its Value. 

Immense advantages fore- 
seen by M. de Lesseps, the 
engineer, have been realized. 
The mails reach India (Bom- 
bay) in two weeks in- 
stead of three. Travellers 
reach their destination in 
much shorter time than for- 
merly and at much less cost. 
Freights are cheapened, and 
goods of a perishable nature 
made availably by rapidity 
of transit. Protection can 
be more quickly given to our 
Empire. 

Mark the surroundings; point and name the 
places. Explain the “ draught ” of a ship. 

III. 

Show a picture of M. de Lesseps. Tell 
the prejudice that had to* be overcome as 
well as the physical barriers. Examine the 
P. t!e 0. Guide Book^ and find the time and 
coat to Port Said, Bombay, Singapore, Vic- 
toria. Inquire the nature of the cargoes. 
Tell some. Discover the advantages of quick 
passages. Refer to the importance attached 
to the neutrality of the Suez Canal. 


BLACK BOARD SUMMARY. 

England and the West of Europe, trade with Hindostan, China^ 
Australia, New Zealand, and Japan, 
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The old route for cargoes was round the Cape of Good Hope, while 
letters and passengers went over the isthmus on land by 
caravans or by rail. 

The Canal is 99 miles long. It is a day’s voyage. The to^vns are 
Said, Ismailia, Suez. 

M. de Lesseps was the engineer. 

The value of the Canal has been proved. Mails and passengers 
^ are convwed quicker and cheaper. Trade has increased ^ 

because tne journeys are more frequent and less expensive."^ 
Fuel and food are saved. t 

Answer No. 2. 

FT 

The first and foremost consideration with regard to a child’s eyesight is 
to avoid straining the eyes. To further our object we must secure good 
light, provide suitable material, and attend to the posture of the child. 

A. The Light. 

(1) Arrange the desks so that the light falls from the left and above. 

When the light falls from the right or from behind there is 
shadow, and the eyes must be strained to see ; when from the front 
there is glare upon the eyes. 

(2) Let artificial light be sufficient and well diffused. Dimness of 
lighting throws overwork on the eyes, which is evident to the 
onlooker by reason of the bent head and painful expression on the 
face. 

B. The Materials. 

(1) Provide reading-books with a good type. 

(2) Let all illustrations be as large as possible, 

(3) Use a black-board with a dull surface. 

(4) Let all writing on the black-board be large ^nd clear. 

C. Posture of the Child. 

(1) Insist upon an upright position in writing. It is essential that the 

child should look at the writing directly, not obliquely. The eyes 
should not be carried to the writing, but the writing should be of 
such a size that it can be seen with ease at the proper distance. 

(2) The reading-book must be held eleven or twelve inches from the 
eyes. 

Answer No. 3. 


The following are some of the advantages to be derived from careful 
learning of Recitation : — 


(1) New thoughts are provided. 


Study of the incidents, characters, references, allusions, and figures of 
speech enlarges the child’s ideas and provides much scope for reflection. 
Hence full explanations and illustrations of the passages are essential for 
securing this end. 


(2) The imagination is cultivated. 


True poetry clothes the ordinary affairs of the world in beautiful language, 
sometimes visionary in its nature, yet capable of appealing to the mind 
through the vividness of the powers of imagination. Therefore the teacher 
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himself ahould*enter enthusiastically into the spirit of the piece and infuse 
the same enthusiasm into the class. Assisted by good descriptive language 
he will enlist the sympathy of his pupils. 

(3) The^aste for literature is improved. 

The elevating thoughts aroused by a passage of good poetry affect the 
nature of the child. A refining influence is felt which eventually shows 
itself in the manners of the chdd, and in its choice of matter for reading. 

secure this end the teacher must be a lover of poetry, and capsXle 
o^ discovering and explaining the real beauty of the poet’s thoughts and 
expressions. 

(4) Expression in reading and in speech is improved. 

Recitation should reach th; highest standard of perfection in regard to 
distinctness of utterance and expression. The teacher can secure this end 
by first learning the poetry himself, then he will be able to set a good 
pattern and listen to hear it faithfully copied, without his attention being 
distracted by the necessity of looking at the words. The teacher must be a 
model reciter. 

(5) The child’s knowledge of language is increased. 

New words intelligently learnt and explained increase the child’s vocabu- 
lary. Whenever words and phrases are explained they should also be used 
in sentences constructed by the children. 


• Answer No. 4. 

When the answering in class subjects is confined to a few children, it is 
as a rule the fault of the teacher more than that of the pupils. 

Ca\i8e8. Remedies 


1. Lack of interest in the lesson. 

2. General listleasnesa* 

3 Failure to comprehend. 

4. Attention given to bright pupils 
only. 

6. Neglect of the dull scholar. 

6. Want of a stimulating rivalry. 


1. Thoroughly prepare and fully 
illustrate the subject. 

2. Secure the co-operation of the 
scholars; they like to be doing. 

3. See that the lessons are adapted 

to the capabilities of the average 
scholar. • 

4. Distribute your attention over the 
whole range of the class, allow no 
“fringe”, and stand so as to see 
the v^ole class. 

6. Frame the questions simply, so 
as to encourage the dull child to 
persevere. 

6. Arrange for those who answer to 
retain seats, while others stand. 
Contrast the work of different 
sections. 


Answer No. 5. 

A slate pencil should not be used when it is shorter than tlu middle finger 
of the right hand. Of course short pieces can be put into holders. 

Short pieces cannot he held properly between the thumb and the first and 
second fingers; and hence, not being capable of being held freely, their use 
produces cramped writing, 

(M247) 2P 
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Use of short pieces is productive of had habits ; and al^ pencils are most 
frequently used in the lower classes, whenever the pen is to be used great 
trouble has to be taken to insist upon its being held properly. 

A short piece of pencil must be held near to the tip, an(J if the same 
thing is done with a pen the fingers get inky. 

The following has been found to be a useful Pencil DriUi — On the 
command “ One ”, hold pencil vertically in the left hand ; “ Two ”, hold 
/'ut right hand somewhat as if about to shake hands ; “ Three ”, placets 
pencil between the thumb and first and second fingers about an inch^Som 
the point ; Four ”, place the left arm on the desk, bring the point of the < 
pencil on to the slate at the same time rolling the hand over; 
begin writing. 

Answer No.' 8. 


The Standard II. should be prepared mentally to do Long Division, and 
Compound Addition and Subtraction of Money, by way of preparation for 
Standard III. 

1. Divide 1000 marbles among 50 boys. 20 marbles each, 

2. How many times can 202 be subtracted from 606 ? 3 times. 

3. How many years are there in 312 weeks? 6 years. 

4. The divisor is 17, quotient 7: find the dividend. 119 is the dividend. 

5. How many dozens in 1212? 101 dozens. 

6. Find the sum of 2s. 2(i., 3s. 3d., and 4s. 4d. Qs. 9d. is the sum. 

7. One book cost Is. lOJd., another 2s. l^d.: find 

total cost. 4^. total cost. 

8. What will be left when 10s, Id. is spent out of £1? 9s. lid. left. 

9. What is the difference between four guineas 

and £4 ? 4*. difference. 

10. A horse and cart cost £30, the horse cost £4 

more than the cart : find the cost of each. £13. £17. 


Answer No. 11. 

School discipline is that attitude of body and mind maintained by a child 
when in school,* which tends to foster self-control and self-advancement ; 

(а) Punctuality is obtained by — 

(1) The teacher’s discipline of himself, as shown in his own early 
attendance. 

(2) Proper arrangements for the assembly, inspection, and dismissal 
of the classes. 

(3) Regular changing of lessons. 

(4) Regular succession of lessons. 

(б) Prompt Obedience is inculcated by — 

(1) Cheerful submission to authority in one's self. 

(2) Prompt and distinct orders whenever necessary. 

(3) Systems of drill for distribution and collection of material, for 
entering and leaving the desks, for entering and leaving the school. 

(4) A system of class orderlies who should be obeyed implicitly, pro- 

vided they do not give commands that the teacher would not giveu 

(5) Seeing that an order once given is punctually obeyed, 

(6) Vigilance at all times. 
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APPENDIX B. 

• GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PUPIL TEACHERS. 

^ Second Yeae. 

> To conduct a class in one of the elementary subjects, and to 
answer simple questions on the mode of teaching those subjects. 

I'HiRD Year. 

To conduct a class in arithmetic or in any class subject taught in 
the school j in an inffyit school on form, colour, number, or some 
familiar object; to prepare notes of a lesson, and to answer ques- 
tions as above. 

(&) QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

Practical Teaching. [126 marks.] 

To give a collective or class lesson on any subject taught in Ele- 
mentary Schools. (An object lesson may be required.) 

Marks for giving a lesson can only be obtained by candidates 
employed as teachers in any capacity in Public Elementary Schools. 
The lesson must be given at the Inspector’s visit to the school next 
preceding the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. 

To prepare notes fqp: any such lesson. 

To answer questions as to the mode of giving any such lesson. 

In Welsh districts additional credit will be given (in the class 
teaching lesson) for ability shown in utilizing the children’s know- 
ledge of Welsh for the acquisition of English, or the fuller under- 
standing of the English lesson. 

Girls may bo required to give a lesson in needlework suitable for any prescribed 
standard. 

School Management. [125 marks.] 

Notes of lessons. 

The methods of teaching the elementary and class subjects. 

The methods and principles of infant teaching and discipline, and 
of cultivating Uie intelligence of children. 

(c) FIRST YEAR CERTIHCATE EXAMINATION. 

School Management. [100 marks.] 

1. The general principles of teaching. 

2. The methods of teaching the elementary and class subjects and 

drawing. The methods and principles of infant teaching and 
discipline and of cultivating the intelligence of children. 
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3. Notes of lessons. 

4. The training of the senses and memory, and the order in which 

the faculties of children are developed. 

Passages taken from Beading Lesson Books comnr^nly used in 
schools may be given in the papers on all subjects which admit of 
it, and candidates will be expected to show how they would explain 
such passages to children. Each paper may also contain questions 
^on the methocT of teaching the elementary parts of the subj^ to 
which it relates. « » « 


appendi:k c. 

INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 

__ Circidar 332 

Education Department, 
Whitehall, 6th February 1893. 

Sir, — You will have obseiwed that in the Education Code of 1892, 
teachers holding either the Elementary or Advanced Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union are allowed to rank as assistant 
teachers in infant schools under inspection. And you will doubt- 
less have rightly inferred from this concession that the Department 
are desirous of giving further encouragement to the employment of 
Kindergarten methods. 

The circumstances of infant schools have altered considerably in 
the last few years ; the numbers in the loVer classes having in- 
creased (especially in schools which have accepted the Fee Grant, 
and have consequently either abolished or largely reduced their 
school fees), full four years^ attendance at the infant school wdll be 
the rule and not the exception. The improvement also shown in 
passing the standards at an earlier age than formerly gives to 
infant schools greater liberty and leisure in developing natural 
methods of education. 

As regards the Elementary Subjects the conditions of the Code 
are fully satisfied if the scholars over seven can pass, as a rule, in 
the First Standard ; nothing more should be attempted in these 
subjects in the infant schools, except in the few cases in which 
scholars are allowed to be retained for the work of the Second 
Standard. The scholars in the lower classes oi infant schools 
may therefore be relieved fioni any premature preparation for those 
subjects on methods ill-suited to their tender age. 

Two leading principles should be regarded as a sound basis for 
the education of early childhood : 

(1) The recognition of the child’s spontaneous activity, and the 
stimulation of this activity in certain well-defined directions 
by the teachers. 
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(2) The harmonious and complete development of the whole of a 
child’s faculties. The teacher should pay especial regard to 
the love of movement, which can alone secure healthy phy- 
sicaliconditions; to the observant use of the organs of sense, 
especially those of sight and touch ; and to that eager desire 
of questioning which intelligent children exhibit. All 
these should be encouraged under due limitations, and 
should be developed simultaneously, so thJt each stage o^ 
» • development may be complete in itself. 

It has been strongly urged that sufficient attention has not been 
paid in the past to these principles ; indeed, it is often found that the 
Kindergarten occupations ar^treated as mere toys, or amusing pas- 
times, because they are attractive for children, and the intellectual 
character of the “(rifts of Froebel’^ is disregarded, whereas the 
main object of these leasons is to stimulate intelligent individual 
effort. 

You should direct the attention of teachers to the chief considera- 
tion which underlies true methods of infant teaching, viz. the 
association of one lesson with another through some one leading idea 
or ideas. The reading lessons, occupations, and object lessons may 
all be usefully combined for one purpose, e.g, if the teacher wishes 
to imjiress on her class some knowledge of a domestic animal, she 
may usefully combine the object lesson for general study of its 
structure; the reading lesson for a knowledge of its habits and 
character; some occupation, such as pricking tlie outline, to impress 
an exact knowledge of its form ; a song or simple story bearing on 
its association with human life; so that familiarity with animals, 
especially with domeiitic animals, and a kind treatment of them 
may be fostered. 

On the other hand you should caution teachers against the mere 
repetition of the same exercises and lessons ; the progressive char- 
acter of the whole scheme of instruction should be cotistantly kept 
in view; and each exercise should lead up to something beyond 
itself. 

Pictures and flowers have been wisely introduced of Late in 
greater abundance into infant schools, and have added much to their 
cheerfulness and attractiveness. They should be frequently taken 
down into the class, and made the subject of conversation. It is 
not enough that the children should be taught to observe these 
things and to answer questions upon them. They should be en- 
couraged in evtry way to give expression in their own words to 
what they know, what they want to know, and what they think. 

It will be found that the Elementary Subjects when taught on 
right methods can be treated with greater variety ; Heading becomes 
a Kindergarten lesson through pictures and word-building ; Writing 
becomes a variety of Kindergarten drawing ; elementary exercises 
in Number are associated with many of the Kindergarten occupa- 
tions. 

It is the experience of many good teachers, that by the adoption 
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of such methods it is found to be unnecessary befoib the sixth year 
is passed to employ books for Beading, except occasionally for a 
change of occupation, or perform any exercise in Writing except the 
elements of letters, or to do any formal Arithmetic worf* on slates. 

It may reasonably be hoped that the observance of these sug- 
gestions will materially improve the work of the younger children 
in infant schools and classes, by relieving the teacher from that use- 
Teas suMivision ^n the elementary subjects which has been hitj^^o 
generally employed, and by rendering the instruction less foi^^ial, 
but more varied and attractive. 

A list of Varied Occujmtions is appended to this Circular. — I 
have, &c., G. W. Kkkkwich. 

The following list of varied occupations may serve as a guide to 
eachers, especially in infant schools or classes which may be divided 
ito two sections for those lessons. 

A. — What children between the ages of five and seven can do : — 

Games with music. 

Games without music (guessing names, &c.; taking messages). 
Picture lessons. 

Object lessons. * 

Story lessons, e.g. stories from history; Grimm^s Household 
Tales, 

Becitations. 

Paper folding. 

Mosaic with coloured paper; use of gum. 

Drawing. Brush drawing. , 

Plaiting paper. 

Kuling simple geometrical forms. 

Measuring length. Estimating length. 

Weighing. Estimating weight. 

Setting a table (carrying a glass of water without spilling 
it. Moving cups without breaking them). 

Modelling in clay. 

Basket work. 

Cutting out patterns and shapes with scissors. 

Word building. 

Number pictures, with cubes, beads, &c. 

B. — What children between three and five years of age can do : — 

Games with music. ^ . 

Games without music (guessing games, &c.). 

Becitations— nursery rhymes, &c. 

Picture lessons (learning to answer in complete sentences 
as to what they can see in a picture). 

Paper folding. 

Mosaic with coloured tablets. 

Drawing. 
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Matching colours (picking out the same shades of wool 
from a heap of remnants). 

Plaiting paper. 

T^rking patterns with needle and worsted. 

Threading beads in twos, threes, &c. 

Arranging shells in twos, threes, &c. 

Arranging “ pictures of number with cubes. 

Word building. • 


APPENDIX D. 

Circular 332. 

mSTRUOTIOl^ OF LOWER STANDARDS IN 
SCHOOLS FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 

Education Department, Whitehall, 
January 6, 1894. 

Sir, — A general ®pinioii was expressed by the Cliief Inspectors at 
their last conference that the condition of the lower part of many 
of the schools for older scholars is at present the weakest point of 
the instruction in public elementary schools. 

Ill the best infant schools children are taught by natural methods, 
and are trained to use their powers of observation and reasoning; 
in schools for older scholars they are too often taught by arbitrary 
and conventional methods, and there is little in the general course 
of instruction to lead them to observe or to reason. Object lessons 
are in many cases discontinued, the reading lessons are encumbered 
with the teaching of spelling even in the 1st Standard, and hand 
and eye occupations are very rarely found. Arithmetic also often 
becomes a mere abstract or mechanical exercise, and is not made to 
rest upon simple questions of common life within the knowledge 
and observation of the scholars, nor is it always sufficiently an 
exercise in reasoning. 

When the general character of the lesson presents so little oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of intelligence, it cannot be expected that 
the habit of a spontaneous desire to question which ought to be 
fostered in jipung scholars will arise; and it is to be feared that, 
when examined, they often reproduce knowledge which has been 
conveyed by methods which are not truly educational. 

It should be borne in mind that object lessons cannot be dis- 
pensed with if habits of observation are to be duly fostered, and 
they should be treated as a means for mental exercise and not 
merely as opportunities for imparting miscellaneous information. 
Objects should always be present, and in sufficient numbers; and 
the chief aim should be to call into activity observation and the 
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construction of clear mental pictures, so that the intelligence of the 
pupils may be exercised and developed. Geography, where it is a 
class subject, should be treated in a similar way, and should be 
taught by visible illustrations and by actual modelling i? sand and 
clay, for the production of miniature rivers, mountains, &c. Tales 
from History also, if graphically told and well illustrated by striking 
pictures of suihcient size, will be very helpful in the same direction. 
Ekmentary science (the schemes for which as given in Schedule#, 
of the Code prescribed object lessons solely for the Ist and 2i^d 
Standards) is obviously an excellent class subject from this point of 
view. 

But whatever may be the method »?ollowed, some system of 
lessons should be arranged in every school by which an intelligent 
habit of observation and simple reasoning may be fostered, while it 
cannot be too clearly pointed out that all t\),e subjects simultane- 
ously dealt with in a curriculum should be kept as closely inter- 
connected and made as mutually helpful as possible, and not be 
unduly isolated and specialized. 

So also as regards hand and eye training, it is much to be 
regretted that the ingenious and progressive kindergarten exer- 
cises for training scholars in deftness of band and correctness of 
eye should be almost entirely discontinued after children leave the 
infant school; and the more so when it is remembered that the 
mind itself is most efiectively trained by such exercises, whenever 
they are the expression of the children’s own thought. 

Drawing with coloured chalks, modelling in clay, embroidery of 
outlines, formation of geometrical patterns and models, and building 
with cubes, &c., have been tried with excellent results and at very 
small cost, as convenient methods of continuing the instruction 
given in the infant school. 

You will be careful to explain to managers how very interesting, 
inexpensive, and, educational all these methods are. 

As regards the elementary subjects, spelling, unless founded upon 
methodical and well-graduated lessons on classes of words, should 
be absolutely discouraged in the lower classes; and in arithmetic, 
no sums should be set either in the Ist or 2nd Standard which the 
scholars themselves cannot either put down when set in a concrete 
form or translate into concrete qualities when set in abstract 
numbers. 

The use of the reading-book for spelling lessons should also be 
discouraged. Otherwise the interest in the subject is lessened, and 
the time which should be devoted to intelligent conversation between 
the teacher and the class on the matter of the lesson is curtailed. 

In connection with object lessons or other similar instruction, the 
practice of answering by complete sentences, which largely prevails in 
infant schools, should, whenever possible, take the place of elliptical 
or simultaneous answering. 

Attention might be also usefully drawn to the desirability of 
employing, in these lower parts of schools for older scholars, women 
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teachers who likve had experience of infant teaching, and, especially 
those who have been trained for kindergarten work. 

It should never be forgotten that, unless the lessons themselves 
are made attractive to these young children by their simplicity of 
treatment, by the suitability and variety of the illustrations, and 
by association with their everyday life, the most carefully drawn 
curriculum, and the most thoughtful arrangement of time-tables 
wi'’4fail to attract the children of those parents, wtio set little vaitte 
on^he education of their children. 

Their Lordships believe that there is nothing in the Code, or in 
the present system of examination, that need in the lefist degree 
prevent such simple and na4utal methods of teaching as have been 
described, and they would be glad to hear of anything that would 
remove any impediment, should such appear to exist. They desire 
also to point out that yie general intelligence which these methods 
of instruction tend to foster is of the highest advantage in improving 
the teaching of other subjects of instruction which form part of the 
curriculum. — I have, &c., (Signed) G. W. Kekewich. 


’ APPENDIX E. 

Circular 369. 

OBJECT TEACHING. 

• Education Department, Whitehall, 

London, 25th J une, 1895. 

Sir, — It has been observed that in schools in which Object 
Teaching has been introduced with most success tha teachers have 
carefully distinguished between two kinds of instruction which in 
other schools are not seldom confused. These two kinds of instruc- 
tion are — (1) observation of the Object itself, and (2) giving informa- 
tion about the Object. This distinction is of importance, because 
the scope and method of the lesson differ according to its nature. 
Object Teaching leads the scholar to acquire knowledge by observa- 
tion and experiment ; and no instruction is properly so-called unless 
an Object is presented to the learner so that the addition to his 
knowledge m^ be made through the senses. 

Junior teachers have not unfrequently given lessons before H.M. 
Inspectors which were wrongly described as Object Lessons because 
in dealing with the topic selected no suitable appeal was made to 
the eye of the scholar. A lesson, for example, on the elephant to 
children in village schools, who have no opportunity of visiting 
either Museums or Zoological Gardens, may convey information 
and store the memory with interesting facts, but it does not culti- 
vate the habit of obtaining knowledge directly and at firsthand, or 
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develop the faculty of observation. However well the lesson may 
be illustrated by diagrams, pictures, models, or lantern slides, if the 
children have no opportunity of handling or watching the actual 
object which is being dealt with, the teacher will be^ giving an 
Information Lesson rather than an Object Lesson. It diould be 
always remembered that in Object Lessons the imparting of informa- 
tion is secondary to the cultivation of the faculty of observation. 

•Object Teaching should further be distinguished from Instruc|jjpn 
in Natural Science. It is Elementary Science only in so far ai^it 
aids the child to observe some of the facts of nature upon which 
Natural Science is founded ; but as it deals with such topics without 
formal arrangement, it differs widely fij^im the systematic study of 
a particular science. The principles of scientific classification, the 
continuous study of one group of natural phenomena, the generaliza- 
tion from facts, and the search for natural ^aws, belong to a later 
stage of mental discipline, which will be much more effectual if it 
is being based upon the preliminary training of the senses through 
sound Object Teaching. It is most important, therefore, that if, for 
example. Object Lessons are given on plant life, no attempt should 
be made to treat them as a continuous introduction to the study of 
Botany, or, if the lessons relate to animal life, to the study of Zoology. 
In Object Teaching the chief interest in the les/^on should centre in 
the Object itself. 

The following suggestions, which have been made by practical 
teachers, will be found useful : — 

(1) The teacher should select only so many of the Objects set 
forth in the appended or other similar lists as can be dealt with in 
the year without overburdening the scholars. Habits of observa- 
tion are better cultivated by the thorough eiamination of a few 
objects than by the superficial treatment of many. 

(2) No Object should be chosen which the teacher cannot 
thoroughly illustrate either by the Object itself or by some ade- 
quate representation of the Object, or by both. All that is purely 
technical, whether in the mode of study or the language and ter- 
minology, should be carefully avoided. 

(3) The children should be encouraged to bring with them to the 
lesson illustrative specimens which they have collected or borrowed 
from friends. 

(4) The children should be encouraged to make simple drawings 
illustrative of their observations, wherever possible, and in certain 
cases to make simple records on square-ruled paper. Clay modelling 
and other manual occupations may be employed to te^' the accuracy 
of the impressions which the children form, and to fix them in their 
minds. Teachers also should frequently illustrate details of the 
lesson by black-board drawings. Children who are jaded in five 
minutes by a lecture will be open-eyed and receptive for half an hour 
while the teacher draws as w^ell as talks. 

(6) Visits to Museums and other institutions of educational value 
are now recognized by the Code, and may advantageously be under- 
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taken where possible in connection with the Object Teaching. 
Occasional class excursions out of school hours (or, if the instruction 
be in accordance with Art. 12 (/) of the Code, in school hours), 
under proper guidance, will enable teachers both to provide suitable 
Objects and to confirm previous impressions. It should be borne 
in mind that Objects, when they are brought into the class-room, 
cannot be there studied under their ordinary conditions; and there- 
fire it is important by a proper use of such expeditions to letP^he 
^ildren see what part the Object plays in its usual surroundings. 

(6) If the scholars are to learn intelligently from their Object 
Lessons, the first requisite is trained attention. The right method 
of securing this is to direct, in a conversational way, the attention 
of the children to the different parts of the object in an orderly 
manner, and explain the relation of each part to the whole. After 
the analysis or studjf of separate detail the object should be again 
treated as a whole. It should not be left in fragments, but the 
division into parts should be followed when possible by the recon- 
struction of them into their original unity. Through such teaching 
the vague and indefinite impressions which children receive from 
Objects when they are first presented to them are gradually con- 
verted into clear mental pictures. 

(7) The attempt to teach children to be accurate in observation 
cannot be separated from the need of making them accurate in 
description. After the children have been trained to observe a fact 
they should be practised in making a correct statement of it in a 
sentence of their own. This oral answering in conqilete sentences 
will lead to correct use of the English language, both in talking and 
writing, and will store the mind with a useful vocabulary. In the 
higher standards The children will be able to write brief weekly 
compositions in which they may express in a written form the ideas 
which they have acquired through oral instruction. 

To sum up the main value of Object Teaching, there are three 
principal uses. The first and most important is to teach the children 
to observe, compare, and contrast; the second is to impart informa- 
tion; and the third is to reinforce the other two by making the 
results of them the basis for instruction in Language, Drawing, 
Number, Modelling, and other Handwork. 

There are, however, other important uses of good Object Teaching. 
It makes the lives of the children more happy and interesting by 
opening up an easily accessible and attractive field for the exercise 
of brain, Ii^nd, and eye. It gives the children an opportunity of 
learning the simplest natural facts, and directs their attention to 
external Objects, making their education less bookish. It further 
develops a love of nature and an interest in living things, and 
corrects the tendency which exists in many children to destructive- 
ness and thoughtless unkindness to animals, and shows the ignorance 
and cruelty of such conduct. The value of the services which many 
animals render to man should be dwelt upon, and the importance 
of kindly treating them and preserving them should be pointed out. 
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By these means, and in other ways, good Object Teacfiing may lay 
the foundation for the right direction of the activity and intelligence 
of the children throughout the whole school. — I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant, G. W. Keb^wich. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Tlje following lesfions deal with the ordinary phenomena of con^* 
mou life and with objects familiar to the children. The teacher^ 
choice is not confined to these lists ; other objects will be accepted 
subject to the approval of the Inspector. Any of the objects may 
be dealt with at the discretion of the teacher in more than one 
lesson, and although they have been grouped for convenience of 
reference, it is not intended to prescribe any specified number of 
them for a yearly course. With different treatpient the same object 
may be adapted to more than one standard. Some teachers may 
prefer to deal with the same object in successive years, or to recur 
to it after a year’s interval, expanding the study to suit the growing 
powers of the scholars. To meet the varying requirements of 
teachers it will be noticed that in some cases the names of the 
objects have been merely enumerated, while in other cases a few 
suggestions have been added as to the mode of treatment. 

I. Plant Life. 

(a) Study of Plants as Growing Things, 

Grow an onion in a bottle of water, and note appearance of root and 
stem. Make a model in clay of the various stages of growth at short 
intervals. ^ 

Grow mustard seed on damp flannel, and note stages of growth. 

Notice a few curious roots. 

The carrot. Cut off the top of one, and grow it in a saucer of water. 
Contrast the root of a daisy (fibrous). 

Boots which walk. Strawberry or strayberry. 

Violet root. 

Contrast root of Iris and Solomon's Seal in their modes of extension. 

Stem. Count the rings in a trunk that has been felled. Rings, how 
produced ; estimate age of tree ; the record of wet or dry seasons. 

Climbing stems. Ivy. 

Train bindweed up a stick, and note that it turns to the right. If 
you unwind it and force it the other way (to the left) note how it 
resumes its old direction again, holding the stick with one of its 
leaf -stalks to get a purchase for the change. * ^ 

Simple experiments to show effect of light on (1) leaves, and (2) roots. 
Celery; blanching. 

Leaves of deciduous trees contrasted with leaves of evergreens. Contrast 
leaves of holly, ivy, and box with leaves of oak, elm, and beech. 

Note autumn tints. Collect and press leaves of various colours in autumn. 

Buds. Leaf buds and flower buds. 

Parts of a flower. 

Fruits. Different kinds. 
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(6) Blossoms^ Fruits^ Seeds, and Leaves. 

Parts of a flower. 

Flowers of curious shape. 

Pea blAsom. 

Insects and flowers. 

Colours of flowers and insects. 

Fruits. How seeds are scattered. 

^hooting seeds. * * 

^ Flying seeds. 

Curious flowers, e.g. primrose, compound flower (daisy); water lily. 
Leaves. Shape, veining, arrangement. 

Flowers as supplying (1) weather-glass, (2) clock, (3) calendar. 

Examine celery plant. Unt leaf -stalks into thin sections to see how a 
plant is built up. 

(c) How Pktnts are Adapted to their Surroundings. 

A bunch of spring flowers (according to time of year). 

A bunch of summer flowers „ „ „ 

A bunch of autumn flowers „ „ „ 

Flowers and the soil. Bog plants. 

Riverside plants. 

Plants that grow in running water. 

Plants that grow4n still water. 

Meadow plants. 

Plants of the heath and moor. 

Plants of the hills. Plants of the wood. Plants of the sea-coast and 
salt marshes. 

Sundew and flesh-eating plants. 

Ferns. 

The spores of fen^-. 

Grow some spores in a pan under glass, and watch growth and develop- 
ment of a fern. Contrast with growth of mustard from seed. 
Mosses. 

Lichens. • 

Funguses. 

Simple experiments in manuring plants. 

How plants help or hinder each other’s growth 
Parasites. Mistletoe. 

Plants which help or injure man. 

II. Animal Life. 

{«) 

The Cat (Compare with Hog). — ^Eyes, rough dry tongue, soft pads and 
sharp claws, teeth, method of holding prey, drinking, covering of fur, 
whiskers, tail. 

The Cow (compare with Sheep and Goat). — How she takes her food, 
teeth, chewing, milk (cheese and butter), tail, hoofs, covering, ears, horns, 
nose. 

The Horse (compare with Donkey). — Covering, teeth, hoofs, tail, mane. 
The Rabbit (compare with Hare). — Teeth, legs, feet, claws, covering, 
tail, whiskers, ears, eyes. 
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The Mouse (compare with Rat and Water Rat). — Teeth, paws, tail, 
whiskers, eyes, ears. 

A Fish.— How fitted to live in water, weight, shape, covering, tempera- 
ture, movements. 

A Plaice (compare with Herring). — Flat, eyes on one side of nead, gills, 
movements. 

Animals which sleep in winter. — Examples ; squirrel, dormouse, common 
snaike, frog, toad, sn^l, slug. Preparation made for sleep. ^ 

(b) r 

Mole. — Shape, snout, teeth, paws, claws, eyes, ears, fur, food. 

Hedgehog. — Covering of spines, how it rolls itself into a ball and why, 
head, teeth, food. 

Common Snake (compare with Viper). — Shape, covering, teeth, how it 
moves, how it swallows its prey. 

Frog (compare with Toad and Newt). — Movement, capture of prey, 
breathing, winter quarter^. 

Garden Snail (compare with Slug). — Shell, mantle, head, horns, eyes, 
food, preparation for winter sleep. 

Earth Worm. — Shape, rings, locomotion, food, usefulness. 

Spider (contrast with Bee). — Shape, segments, legs, eyes, jaws, spin- 
nerets, web, breathing organs. 

Paws and Claws and their uses. — ^Cat, dog, rabbit, mouse, mole, frog. 

Tails and their uses. — Horse, cow, donkey, dog, cat, monkeys, harvest 
mouse. 

Tongues and their uses. — Cat, dog, cow, woodpecker, frog. 

Teeth and their uses. — Man, cat, cow, horse, rabbit, snake, fangs of 
poisonous snakes. 

Hair, Fur, Wool, and their uses. — Cat, mole, dog, |heep, fox. 

Beaks of Birds and their uses. — Duck, fowl, parrot, sparrow, goat-sucker, 
heron. 

Feet of Birds and their uses. — Duck, fowl, swift, owl, &c. 

Insects.— Exan\ples : bee, beetle, butterfly, cockroach, silkworm. Insect 
develoijment, legs, wings, segments, mouth, breathing apparatus, ovipositors. 


III. The Sky, the Air, the Surface of the Land, and Water. 
(a) The Shy, 

Sunrise, noon, and sunset. (Note the object over which the sun is seen 
to rise from month to month. Note sun’s position at noon, and its var3ring 
height above horizon.) 

Shadow. (Note by aid of a spike erect on a flat disc the yarying length 
of the shadow at noon. Study the shadows of objects.' Variation in 
sharpness and depth.) 

Moon. (Note the changes. Draw the shape from week to week.) 

A few of the brightest constellations. (Make diagrams on square-ruled 
paper from a study of the sky itself. Great Bear and Pole Star; Lyre and 
Vega; Cassiopeia.) 

Planets. (Note any planet visible when the lesson is given. Mark its 
position on square-ruled paper for a few weeks.) 

Varying length of day and night. 
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{h) The Air. 

Wind. Varying direction, (Note and keep record of the direction of 
the wind from day to day.) 

Warmer%ind colder winds; rainy and dry winds. 

Moisture in the air shown by sea- weed ; string (changing tension). 

Wet cloth dries in the wind (water turns to vapour). 

Vapour turns to water. (Breathing on slate. Clouds on hills. Evening 
miiibs.) * ^ 

Clouds in the sky. Three chief kinds: “heaps ”, “beds ”, “feathers ”. 

Rain. (Note size of drops. Raindrops on dust form little balls. Note 
effect of heavy rain in tearing up roads. Note the channels so made, and 
the arrangement of the sand jnd pebbles washed to a distance.) 

Rainbow. (Nota the succession of colours. Note position of sun behind 
observer and of the bows where the shower of rain is falling. Note that 
height of arch changes. When is it higher and when lower 2) 

Rainbow colours on sHells, film of tar, &c. Feathers of birds. 

Dew. (Note when formed. Cloudless weather. On what does it lie 
thickest ?) 

Hoar frost. 

Snow. (Note size of flakes. Movement of flakes in the air as they fall. 
Snowdrift. Snow squeezed into ice.) 

Hail. (Note when it falls. Examine hailstones. Is the hail accom- 
panied by thunder ?) ^ 

Thunder and lightning. 

(c) The Surface of the Land. 

Level or sloping. Simple way of measuring slope. Height of school 
and neighbouring hilltops above sca-level. 

Flow of water over the land. Neighbouring stream or streams. Water- 
partings. * 

The river basin in which the school is situated. 

Construct a model fountain, and make simple observations on the pressure 
of water. Milldam. A “ head ” of water. Notion of falling water as a 
motor. 

Soils. Clay, sand, slate, granite, chalk, quarries near school, gravel-pits, 
clay-pits, brick-works. (Note how the rocks lie, in layers or in masses 
without structure.) 

Stones in the brook, water worn ; pebbles on beach, rounded ; pebbles in 
gravel -pit often with sharp edges, perhaps iceborne. 

Difference between sand and mud. Crumbling rocks. Effect of frost 
on damp rocks. 

Caves by the sea formed by the waves; caves inland formed by rqin 
dissolving limestone; stalactites. (A lesson for schools in limestone regions 
or near rocky^oasts.) 

Building-stone, marble, slate, Bath-stone, sandstone, &c. 

In marble, note shells, &c. Note plants in coal. 

Volcanic rocks. Lava, brimstone, pumice-stone, basalt or whinstone. 
(According to the nature of the district.) 

Rock salt ; crystals of salt. Salt in sea- water. Mineral in solution. 

Hard and soft water. Rain-water compared with streams from chalk 
or limestone ; leavings after evaporation. Fur in kettles. Softening hard 
water. 
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(In certain districts) other minerals in solution, sulphur wells, iron 
springs, medicinal waters. 

Mortar and cement. (Slake lime and make mortar; note the heat, &c.) 

Surface soils. Crumbled rocks. Waterborne sand and mu^. Vegetable 
mould and earthworms. 

Vegetation and cultivation. Forest, moor, and heath. Heathers. 

Hedgerow trees — elms, ashes. 

^3^ree8 of the forget — oak, beech, birch. 

Evergreen trees - pines and firs. 

Evergreen plants and shrubs — holly, ivy, box. Contrast evergreen •and 
deciduous leaves. (Note changes at fall of leaf. Autumn tints. Press 
specimens.) 

Riverside trees — willows, poplars, aspens.* 

Hill pasture and meadows. Turf on the downs and hay in the valleys. 

Gardens and their contents. Garden fruits and wild fruits. Garden 
flowers and wild flowers. ^ 

(d) Water. 

Standing water; ponds; pond life. 

Springs and running water. Clear water looks shallower than it is. 
Simple experiments in illustration. 

Study of flow of a stream. Where the flow is quicker (a) in the middle; 
(b) on one side, outer and inner bend. Where the bank is eaten away and 
where sand is spread out. Varying bottom; deep pools, shallowi^ sand 
banks. Confluence of tributary. Delta. Measure the speed at which the 
water flows. 

Study of sea-shore. Rocky and sandy coasts. Soundings. The rise 
and fall of the tide. Currents. Drifting sand. Effect of frost on cliffs. 
Breakwaters. Layers of soil and rock exposed down the side of a cliff. 

Measure with thermometer the temperature of (a) a spring; (b) a stream; 
(<j) a pond ; (d) the sea, 

Ice. Study hardness, mode of fracture; splitting blocks with a needle. 
Does it sink or swim in water ? Easy to make two surfaces of ice freeze 
together. Simple experiments with ice. 

Watch and record behaviour of thermometer plunged in melting ice. 

Melt some ic^ carefully to find (mt whether it takes up more or less 
room than the water into which it changes. (Force a mass of ice into a 
lump of clay and let it melt there.) 

Freeze some water in a bottle and note bursting of bottle. Bursting of 
pipes. 

Notes on expansion and contraction of substances illustrated by behaviour 
of water at different temperatures. Preliminary notion of thermometer. 

Watch cold spring water being heated to boiling point in transparent 
glass vessel. Note bubbles of air given off, and as the water is heated 
bubbles of steam rising from below. Observe force of coipuressed steam. 
Preliminary notion of steam-engine. 

Dribble powdered alum into clear water. Hang thread in the solution 
and note the formation of crystal. Alum and other crystals. 

Expose to the air crystals of (1) salt; (2) soda. Note change. What 
difference? What difference according to weather? Expose to the air 
crystals of saltpetre, and note result. 

Dribble salt into clear water and note that it dissolves, quicker at first, 
then slower, at last no more is dissolved. Plaoe a fresh egg in saturated 
solution and afterwards transfer it to clear water. 
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One liquid is^ienser than another. Compare water and mercury. Thinga 
which float in mercury and sink in water. 

Upward pressure of water on bodies dropped into it. Why bodies sink 
or float. Why steel ships float. Why cork floats. 

Simple eiperiments in displacement of water. 

Simple experiments in pressure of water and pressure of air. Siphon. 
Squirt. Pump. Diving-bell. 

Distillation of water. Filtration. ^ ^ 

Water; a combination of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. Simple 
ejperiments. 


IV. Object Lessons for Town Schools. 

(a.) 


The water we drink — ^liow obtained. 

Some of the simpler jJtoperties of 
water. 

River (or canal) — according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Boats, barges, or ships, with which 
children are familiar — according 
to circumstances. 

Other ships, e.y, Atleypitic linera. 

Bricks — their size, shape, and manu- 
facture ; their size, &c., to be as- 
certained by children’s measure- 
ments. 

Bricklayer’s work — arrangement of 
bricks in 14-inch wall and in 9- 
inch wall, shown v|j|th real bricks, 
or with small wooden ones ; mor- 
tar, &c. 

Coal — its simpler properties. 

Coal — how obtained. 

Coal — how transported and how used. 

Coal-gas; it may be made in presence 
of the children. 

Gas-works and gas-pipes. 


Petroleum — how obtained; its sim- 
pler properties and uses. 

Lamps and their dangers. 

Common stones used in building and 
road-making. 

Road-making and paving. 

Quarries and quarrymen. 

Railways— general sketch. 

Engines and carriages. 

The work of railway men. 

The park or public garden — general 
sketch. 

The park or public garden — one or 
two of its more conspicuous trees. 

The park or public garden — one or 
two of its more conspicuous plants. 

Comparison between calico and flan- 
nel. 

Cotton and its manufacture. 

Lancashire and tlje cotton district; 
mills. 

Sheep-clipping and rearing. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire; fac- 
tories, &c. 


(b.) 


Cart-horse. 

Donkey, 

Sparrow, 

Rat or mousd? 

Cat. 

Plants grown in schoolroom (acorn 
in glass of water). 

Plants grown in schoolroom (mustard 
and cress). 

Plants grown in schoolroom (hya- 
cinth in water or pot). 

Plants grown in schoolroom (a fern). 

547 \ 


The sweep and his work. 

Costermonger and what he sells. 

Some common fruits sold in streets 
or shops, e,g» pears and apples. 

Some common fruits sold in streets 
or shops, e.g. strawberries. 

Some common fruits sold in streets 
or shops, €.g. oranges. 

Some common fruits sold in streets 
or shops, e.g, cocoanuts. 

Things seen in grocer’s window, e.g, 
tea. 

2J& 
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Things seen in grocer’s window, e.g. 
sugar. 

Things seen in grocer's window, e,g. 
co&e. 

Things seen in grocer’s window, e.g, 
currants and raisins. 

The baker and his work. 

Th^ milkman. 


The addressing an^ posting of a 
letter. 

The postman and the post-office. 
Dangers from fire and how they may 
be avoided. ‘ 

The fireman and the hre-engines. 
’Bus or tram drives. 

The policeman. 


r 


V. Object Lessons pob Country Schools. 


(a.) 

The farmyard. Its buildings and their contents. Animals kept on a 
farm and their uses. Necessity of cleanliness, kindness, and suitable food 

The dairy and its contents. Butter and cheese making. 

Bees. Bee-keeping. 

Spring. Spring flowers. Work in the fields in 'spring. The cuckoo and 
swallow. Record date of arrival. 

Summer. Different kinds of leaves and fruit. Work in the fields in 
summer. 

Autumn. Work in the fields. 

A mill and the work of a miller. 

Winter. Frost. Ice. Snow. 

Birds. Singing birds, as the thrush and nightingale. Birds of prey, as 
the hawk. Swimming and wading birds, as the duck and heron. 

Wild Animals. The fox, hare, and rabbit. 

Minerals. A mine. Three useful minerals. 

The lessons on the seasons should corresiiond with the actual seasons of 
the year, and the different operations explained should be taken while each 
is in progress. 

Leaves of trees may be dried by simply placing t>,3m between sheets of 
paper and pressing them. Their shapes may be used for the children to 
draw round on paper, which can afterwards be pricked and then sewn 
roimd. 

( 6 .) 


Springtime. -I 


' The waking of Nature. 

The lengthening daylight in the morning and evening, the 
coming warm weather, birds singing, building their 
nests, laying their eggs, the trees and hedges changing, 
buds and leaves, the bloom on fruit-trees. 

The local wild flowers of spring. The daisy, primrose, bluebell. 
Summertime. 

The local wild flowers of summer. 

Autumn. 

The local wild flowers of autumn. 

Winter. The repose of Nature. 

The land. Woodland, meadowland, ploughland, moorland. 

The sky. 

A bird — covering, wings, beak, feet ; motion ; nests, eggs, food. 
f Thrush or blackbird, 

J Lark. 

1 Robin. 

Rooks. 


Xiooal birds. 
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Birds which come for the summer. 
Birds which come for the winter. 

' Rabbit. 

Local wild animals. ■{ 

Hedgehog. 


Animals on a farm. 

Our villajge. 

'iWie carrier's cart. 

’flThe cottage garden. 

The stream or river, its banks, the birds and animals that live near it. 
A fish. 

A plant. 


(c.) 


The garden in spring. 

The farm in spring. 

The garden in summer. 

The farm in summer. 

The garden in autumn. 

The farm in autumn. 

The garden in winter. 

The farm in winter. 

The weather and wind. 

The soil ; sunshine^ air, rain, frost, manure. 

The farmer’s tools. The plough, drill, reaping-machine. 
The crops; grass, corn, root-crops. 

Wheat. 

The potato. 

The oak-tree. 

The elm -tree. 

The apple-tree. • 

Evergreen trees. 

An insect. 

The spider and his web. 

The butterfly; colours, beauty, history. • 

Bees. 

The farmer’s pests. 

The farmer’s friends. 

A pond. 

A frog. 

A ramble in a wood and what may be seen there. 

The railway. 

Market-day in the neighbouring town. 

A newspaper. 


VI. Object Lessons in the Science op Common Things. 


Water. — How carried, jugs, bottles, barrels, spouts, funnels. Wells. 
Things that float, things that sink. 

SoHds. — Hard and soft, in the room and in clothing. Files. Hammer 
and nails. Buttons. 

Powders. — Flour. 
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Pastes. — Paste, clay, putty. 

Things porous. — Bread, sponge. 

Things that melt. — Butter, tallow, sealing-wax. Ice, snow. 

Water. — Drying clothes, breathing on slates, frost on the ^ane. The 
boiling of the kettle. The pot boiling over. 

Things that dissolve. — Sugar, salt. 

Air. — Bubbles, pouring water through funnel into empty bottle. A 
bucking candle. Fpns, blowing feathers. Paper windmills. 

Forms of strength. — The floor, joists and boards. Wooden brides. 
Steps and stairs. ^ 

Things that stretch. — Elastic bands. 

Things that bend. — Bow and arrows. Cord, ropes. 

Maclnnes. — Tops. Roller for pastry, for g ^rden. Perambulator. 
Movements. — Walking, running, leaping, creeping, crawling. 

Musical toys. — Harmonicon. Bell. 


(h.) 

Water. — Pipes, taps, the fountain. Canals. Rafts, boats, anchors. 
Solids. — Teeth, nails and claws. Sand-paper. Pins, needles, awl, gim- 
let. Hook and eye. 

Powders. — Chalk, pencil. 

Pastes. — Mud in streets, brickmaking. 

Things porous. — Brick, chalk, springs of water. 

Things that melt. — Candle-malang. Icicles. 

Water. — Manufacture of salt from brine. Rain-drops, hail, spray, 
water-dust, the cloud. 

Things that dissolve. — The manufacture of sugar. 

Air. — The chimney, draughts. Waves and breakers. Winged seeds. 
Shuttlecock, arrow and kite. 

Forms of strength. — The ceiling. The arch. Ladders. 

Things that stretch. — A football. * 

Things that bend. — Cart springs. Paper clips. Spider’s web. 

Machines. — Hoop, fly-wheel of sewing-machine. Mangle. Waggon. 
Bicycle. 

Movements. — Swimming. 

Musical toys. — Musical box. Drum. 


(c.) 

Water. — S3rphon, pump. Oil, cream. 

Solids. — Hinges, tires, and axles. The grindstone. Screws and screw- 
drivers. 

Powders. — Black-lead. 

Pastes. — Pottery. 

Things porous. — Blotting-paper, towels, wicks, earth. 

Things that melt. — Lead, iron. 

Water. — Salt lakes. Distillation of water. Clouds and rain. 

Things that dissolve. — Crystals, hard water, varnishes. 

Air. — The pop-gun, the fire-engine. Winds. A sailing ship. 

Forms of strength — ^The roof. Railway bridges. Cranes. 

Things that bend. — Clock spring. Chains. 

Macl^es. — The loom. Threshing-machine. Rolling iron rails. Coining. 
Movements. — Flying. 

Musical toys. — Tin whistle. Sounds from stretched cord. 
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Measurements 
in inches only. 


VII. Mkasubino, Weighing, and Testing. 

A two-foot rule. 

Measuren^nts of length — first by eye, then with rule. 

Easy measurements of a square — first by eye, then | 
with rule. 

Easy measurements of rectangles. 

^e wire-gauge, 
j^lipers. 

Scales and weights. 

Weighing of common objects — first by hand, then with scales, weight in 
ounces only. 

Weighing letters. 

* Plumb-line. 

Spirit-level. 

Steam — observations cm boiling water; condensation of steam, &c. 
Mercury — weight of ; c/. drop of mercury and drop of water ; effect of 
heat on mercuxy. 

Alcohol — effect of heat on it ; its evaporation. 

Thermometer, its manufacture. 

Thermometer — ^uses ; readings in ice, in boiling water, under the tongue, 
in schoolroom. 

A candle — its composition. The wick. 

Oandle under bell-jar over water ; candle in narrow-necked bottle. 

Chalk — where found ; its origin. 

Chalk — its treatment with acid. 

Chalk — its reduction to quicklime with blow-pipe; lime-water. * 
Sugar heated in test-tube; wood heated in test-tube. 

Sulphur heated in test-tube; lead heated in test-tube. 

Magnet and iron fil^pgs. 

The compass. 


APPENDIX F. 

WORD-BUILDING AND SrELLING. 

Circular 375. 

(Issued by Education Depabtment to H.M. Inspeotoks, 
Januaky, 1896.) 

There appears to be some ambiguity as to what may fairly be required of 
young children in an examination on Word-building, and also at what stages 
and to what ei^nt it is advisable to teach the spelling of anomalous words as a 
necessary addition to a series of lessons on Word-building with normal words. 

Word-building is a system of teaching by moans of a course of progressive 
lessons, leading up from the formation of simple sounds to the composition of 
words by means of affixes and suffixes, and may be considered to consist of 
two distinct divisions : — 

1. The building up of a single syllable, by assigning to it that combination 
of letters which usage has determined to the conventional represen- 
tation of its und, which is the true inductive method of teaching 
spelling. 
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2. The combination of one or more of such syllables, of which a root word 
(i.e. a word which cannot be reduced to a simpler form) is composed, 
with suffixes and affixes, such as the formation of nouns from adjectives, 
as Aeavyt Aeavtness ; thus giving a training in the use of lar^uage. 

The former process by itself would lead to correct spelling in the languages 
of countries which possess comparatively few cases of exceptional spelling. 
But the imperfections and inconsistencies of our English alphabet in repre- 
senting many of thr commonest sounds are so numerous that it might ahnost 
be said that in English we virtually possess two separate languages, a s^ken 
language and a written language, the one appealing to the ear, the other t<f the 
eye. 

It is not possible consequently to separate the spelling of anomalous words 
entirely from Word- building, because a purely phonetic method of spelling 
English words cannot be used ; therefore, after dealing with a group of words 
connected by a common spelling of the same sound, and so reducing a con- 
siderable number of English words to certain visible and intelligible pnnciples, 
the teaching should embrace the spelling of somt few exceptional words of 
common use, which convey the same sound by a different combination of 
letters, though such instruction lies quite outside the progressive course of 
lessons on Word-building. It should be clearly understood that such lessons 
are subordinate to the Word-building, and should not be considered as a real 
test of a good series of Word-building lessons. In selecting the exceptions to 
be taught it would be wise to select such anomalous words as are in common 
use. 

A clear distinction may be helpfully drawn between ^he methods of teaching 
groups of regular words formed by W ord-buil ding and exceptions to the rules. 
In teaching, the former should be spoken before they are written on the 
black-board, to connect more firmly the sound with its ordinary combination 
of letters ; the latter should be written on the black-board lief ore they are 
spoken, so that the teacher may be able to disconnect the same combination 
from its ordinary pronunciation. 

The Word-building lessons in infant schools may be usefully restricted to 
the simple phonic teaching of the more common of thd different sounds repre- 
sented by the letters of the alphabet. It should bo possible in infant schools 
to teach simple combinations which might include, for example, all the simpler 
closed syllables ; while relegating to the schools for older scholars such diffi- 
cult varieties of spund as are conveyed, for instance, by the three sounds of 
the combination ‘ ch ’ in chin, charade, and chasm. But the chief part of tlie 
Word-building will, in the upper scho ols, consist of the combination of root 
words with suffixes and affixes, which might be progressive in difficulty, rising 
from such simple forms as the more common terminations of nouns and ad- 
jectives and the suffixes denoting gender, to the formation of adverbs from 
adjectives or prepositions, or other difficult combinations. There is no better 
exercise of the inductive method of reasoning, nor one more intelligible and 
interesting to young children, than verbal analysis, i,e. the exact investigation 
of the several parts of familiar words. The addition, for example, of the 
suffixes e«, cr, iy, wA, and ?ies8 to the word sweet, and the use of words so 
found in short sentences, will lead the scholars by simple indup^ion from these 
and other similar words to determine for themselves the exact meaning of 
each suffix. 

Any course of Word-building proposed for your approval should be sanc- 
tioned if it follows the following rules : — 

1. The classes of words proposed to be taught should be plainly set out, in 

progressive order, i.e. words that can ho taught both through the eye 
and the ear. 

2. The anomalous words, or words which form exceptions to these rules, 

which can be taught by the eye only, should be also set out in lists 
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submitted *to the Inspector and limited to words in common use, and 
in any examination which you may hold no others should be expected 
to be spelt. 

Some freedom may be permitted as regards different modes of spelling the 
same word,%s inflexion and inflection, bylaw and byelaw, judgment and 
judgement. 


• APPENDIX G. 

BEADING IN SCHOOLS. 

^ Circular 407. 

* (Issued by Education Department to H.M. Inspectors, 

^ December, 1897.) 

The teaching of reading alond in elementary schools is so often unsatisfactory, 
that it seems desirable to invite the special attention of H.M. Inspectors to the 
subject. 

The main oViject to be attained by the teaching of reading aloud seems to 
be the cultivation of, first, audibility of speech and, secondly, intelligent ex- 
pression. Intelligent expression may be taken to mean such modulation of the 
voice as correctly interprets the meaning of a writer for a hearer. It is some- 
times called shortly “TOtelligence”, an abbreviation which has been at once 
the cause and the effect of a good deal of confused and futile teaching. 

It is generally admitted that the reading in schools and the teaching of 
reading are uiLsatisfactory ; nor are the reasons far to seek. They are, probably, 

(1) The largeness of classes and the presence of mawf classes in 07ie room . — It is 
obviously impossible to give sufficient individual practice in classes con- 
sisting of forty, fifty, or of oven a greater number of children; or any 
practice worthy (ff the name in the midst of confusion and clatter. The 
least of the evils for which this vicious organization affords an excuse 
are the generally harmful, because slovenly, practice of simultaneous 
reading, and the neglect of individuals, the commonest and the w'orst 
result is the cultivation of a slipshod indistinctness of utterance, and the 
production of a monotonous or sing-song intonation which is clearly 
recognizable as the effect of um.son practice in a primary school. 

And even in learning to recognize the printed symbol, the children of 
primary schools are slower than they would be if teachers did not fre- 
quently fall back on the device of the collective or simultaneous exercise, 
which encourages unthinking uniformity and represses individual effort. 

(2) A premature and ill fudged regard for expression"' \ and the consequent 
neglect of those mechanical parts of the reading exercise which are well 
within the range of the young pupil’s power of achievement. Teachers 
are naturally anxious to impart a fluent modulation which shall indicate 
the comfU-ehensioii of shades of thought and phrasing, and in pursuit of 
thi.s complex and all but unattainable end they leave the attainable and 
simpler physical excellences unsecured. With ordinary care, children 
can be made to read with all due attention to tho precise rendering of 
final consonants — of tho highest importance in a language which throws 
its accents back and persistently slurs its final voMvfs— and can be made 
to produce their vowels ore rotundo. But to cultivate modulation and 
intonation by setting a short pattoni to be imitated is to encourage a 
kind of hypocrisy that exposes itself in an unprepared passage at once 
and unmistakably. 
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Under most circumstances ihort pattern reading*’ is of doubtful value^ 
though special justification is claimed for it in those pa^ of the country 
where the popular speech is a droning monotone. If giyen by a teacher 
to children before they have themselves tried a passage, it discourages 
the effort to get naturally at the right rendering through a first hand” 
comprehension of the meaning. When “pattern reading” is considered 
necessary, it is best to choose a passage which the class is notf on this 
occasion, about to read; and the passage worked out by the children 
under the dir?ction of the teacher may be read aloud by the teacher, or 
bv a bright pupil, at or towards the end of the lesson, serving a puipose 
like that of a “ fair copy ” of a written exercise or of a properly correu^«ed 
and worked sum. 

(3) Neglect to insist on car^l articulation at all times.— Many teachers reserve 
such attention as they bestow on articulation for the reading lesson, 
whereas it should be obvious that success in securing precision depends 
on the cultivation of a good habit of speech at all times. Truncated 
and “woolly” enunciation should be permitted in no circumstances; no 
answer to a question should be accepted from a child (unless be is con- 
spicuously lacking in self-confidence) which is not clearly heard by every 
member of the cl^ ; and children should be encouraged to acouire the 
power of continuous audible speech by the exaction of reason^ly long 
descriptions, rSsumis of lessons heard, and careful recitation. Nor is it 
necessary that in a reading lesson a book should lie open before every 
member of the class. Variation in procedure is valuable in every part of 
the school curriculum, but iu the reading exercises perhaps more than 
any other. A practice full of profit to every member of a class (including 
the teacher) is to make each in turn read exclusively to the ears of his 
comrades, and not, as is usually the case, to their eyes alone. 

(i) -Confusion of an erposito^'y or information lesson with practice in reading 
aloud . — Any lesson in which books are used may serve the purpose of 
“cultivating intelligence”, and it is not the reading lesson alone that 
gives fit opp ortunities for varied illustrations. But teachers too com- 
monly overload themselves in a reading lessoq. with materials and in- 
formation iu order to make it interesting; and wen try to communicate 
or evoke all sorts of knowledge, stopping occasionally by the way to 
hear the children read and to correct mistakes in the rendering. This 
is satisfactory neither to the teacher, whose resources it wastes, nor to 
the class, Whose attention it weakens and dissipates. Teachers do best 
to divide reading lessons into two separate parts and to determine in 
what order these shall receive chief (not necessarily all) attention, accord- 
ing to the attainments of the class and the character of the passage to be 
read. Attention should be continuously given, at the one time, chiefly to 
the matter read, and at the other, chiefly to the manner of reading. 

Children should not usually be asked to read a passage aloud until they 
have had sufilcient time to master its general meaning by silent study. 
Until they have been allowed to do this, it is neither fair nor profitable, 
nor even reasonable, to expect them to read with “ intelligence ”, It is 
a peculiar and marked defect of our common primary i^^ool practice to 
give the children so little at any time and in any subject to “ get up ” 
for themselves; thev suffer from lack of what h^ been called “ a little 
wholesome neglect^’; the teacher too often tells or “elicits” all that 
they are expected to know. There is, therefore, too little intellectual 
activity, readiness, discursiveness, or originality, in some of the best of 
our schools;*and, in consequence, there are too few signs, in reading aloud, 
of the individuality of expression which we call “ intelligence ”, 
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A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By 

A. R. Lechner. Is. Qd. Key, 2s. (id. 

A SECOND GERMAN COUIWJ:. By 
H. Baumann, M A 2s (id. 

• PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By C. O. Sonntag. Cloth, 2s. 

A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Professor 
Weekley, M.A. 2s. Gd. 

A COMPREHEN.SIVE FRENCH 
MANUAL. For Examination Students 
By Otto C. Naf, M A 3s. Gd 

A COMPLEI’E COURSE OF FRENCH 
COMPOSITION AND IDIOMS By 
Hector Rey, B ^s-L., B.Sc 3s (id. 

A MANUAL OF FRENCH PliOSE 
CONSTRUCTION. By J. G Anderson, 

B. A 5s. 

FREN(ar IRREGULAR VERBS 
By Marcel Rosey Gd. 

Preach Literature 

A PRIMER OF FREN(’H LITERA- 
TURE. By Professor Weekley, 2s (id. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. ByL E Kaatner, B.A., 
and H G. Atkins, M A. 4s Gd. 

A NOTE BOOK OF FRENCH LIT- 
ERATU^RE. By P. C Yorko, MA 
Vol I to end of isth century Gs net 

Commercial Correspondence 

FRENCH COMMEKCTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE By Easy Stages. By 
Alfred Starck Is. 6d 

FIRST COURSE OF (GERMAN COM- 
MERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Alfred Oswald, Lecturer in German at 
the Athenajum Commercial College, 
Glasgow. Cr. 8/o, cl., 2tf. Key, 3s. Gd. 


ffistory 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENG- 
LISH HLSTORY^ Edited by C. W. C. 
Oman, M.A. Cloth, Is. each. 


I. The Makiiig the English 
Nation, B o 55-a.d. 1135. By O. G. 
Robertson, B A. 

II. KIuk and Baronage, a.d. 113&- 
1327. By W. H. Hutton. B D. 

Ill England and the Hundred 
Yearn* War, a.d. 1327-1485. By C. 
W. C. Oman, M.A. 


rv. England and the Reforma- 
tion, A.D. 1485-1603. ByG. W. Powers. 

V. King and Parliament, a.d. 
1603-1714. By G. H. Wakeling, M.A. 

YI. The Haklng of the British 
Empire, a.d. 1714-1832. By Arthur 
HassaU, M.A. 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF FRENCH HIS- 
TORY. (1789-1815.) By L6ony Iluil- 
gault. Cloth, Is %d. • 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF FRENCH HIS- 
TORY^ (1815-1873.) By Henry Hirsch, 
B.A. Cloth, lif Gd 

LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUS- 
TRIAL HISTORY. By G Townsend 
Warner, M.A. 5s. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH 
HISTORY" By G. Townsend Warner, 
M.A. With Tables, Summaries, Maps, 
Notes, Ac. is 6d. SYNOPSIS. 6d 
A SUMMARY OF BRITISH HIS- 
TORY" By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. Is 
A HISTORY" OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By Edgar Sanderson, Yl A. 
F’eap 8 VO, cloth, 2s. Gd Neio Edition 
THE WARWK’K ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY". Fn»m n.c. GIS to tlie present 
time Neic Issue 2s. 6d. 


THC YVARNVICK HISTORY READ- 
ERS; Seven Illustrated Reading Books 
in English History List on a 2 > 2 dicatwn. 

THE RALEIGH HISTORY iWBKD- 
ERS. Illustrated History Reading Books 
in four numbers. 


A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO BRI- 
TISH HISTORY" A Concentric Reader 
for StamUrd III YVith Coloured and 
Black-aud- White Illu,stiations Is. 3d. 

AN EPITOYIEOF HISTORY", Ancieut, 
Media; val, and YJodern By Carl Ploetz 
Translated by W H Tillingliast 7s. Gd 

AN EPITOME O^ MEDI.E\"AL HIS- 
TORY; Being Part II of above. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2.S Gd 

OX^TLINES OF THE YY"ORLD’S HIS- 
TORY', Aiioicut, Medunval, and Modern. 
By Edgar Sanderson, M.A Cloth, 6s (id. 

Also.— Part I, Ancient Oriental 
YI oNAKCiiiES, 1,'..; Part II, Greece and 
Rome, 2s., Part III, MEniiEVAL History, 
Is ; Part IV, YIodekn History, 2s Gd 

A SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Heibert YY'ills. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A SYNOPSIS OFSCOTTISH HISTORY. 
By Herbert Wills Crown 8\o, cloth, 2s. 

THE SCOTS READER: a History of 
Scotland for Junior Pupils. By Davul 
Campbell F’eap 8vo, cloth, Is. 

Glut COl^NTRY": a History for Low er 
I’onns. By Edgar Sanderson, M A. Il- 
lustrated Cloth, Is. 4d. 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND : a His- 
tor> for Lower Forms. By Edgar San- 
derson, Yl.A Illustrated. Is Gd. 
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Geography 

MAN ON THE EARTH: a Course in 
Geography. By Lionel W Lyde, M.A. 
Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2*. 

ORTECT LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
ANT) SCIENCE. By David Frew, B.A. 
In three parts, Is. 6d. each. 

TtE GEOGRAPHt OF THE BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Cloth, 8s. 

INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. By 
W. G. Baker, M.A. With 70 Illustrations, 
and JIaps. Cloth, la. 

BL A OKIE’S DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL MANUALS. By W. G. 
Baker, M A 

]No. 1 Realistic Elementary Geography. 

Taught by Picture and Plan. Is. 6d. 

No. 2 . The British Isles. 2s. 

No 3 The British Colonies and India a«. 
No. 4. Europe (extcpt tho British Isles). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2«. 

No. 5 The World (escept Europe). Cloth, 2« 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD, By Professor Zehden 
Second Kddmi. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5«. 

AUSTRALASIA: a Descriptive Ac- 
count By W. Wilkins 28 6d 

A SYNOPTICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
TI^ WORLD: a Concise Handbook, Ig 
TifE CENTURY GEOGRAPHICAL 
HANDBOOKS: with Maps, Ac. In 8 
Numiiers, prices 2d to 4d. each. 

THE RALEIGH GEOGRAPHY 
READERS. Illustrated Geography 
Reading Books Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Book IV —Introductory Geography. Is. 6cl. 
Book V —Geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland Is 6d. 

Book VI —Geography of Greater Britain, 
is fld • 

Book VTT —A Brief Introduction to Com- 
mercial Geography. Is 9d 

Mathematics 

LAYNG'S ARITHMETIC. By A E 
Layng, M A. 4s 6d. Also in Two Parts, 
each, with or without Answers, 2«. Gd. 

LAYNG’S* EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
M EITC. Being the Exercises of the above, 
published separately. Without Answers, 
28 Gd.; with Answers, 3s. 

Part I (6000 Exercises), without An- 
swers, Is ; with Answers, Is. Gd. 

Part II (3500 Exercises), without An- 
swers, Is. Gd ; with Answers, 2s. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND MEN- 
SURATION. For Civil Service, and 
Higher Examinations. By E. Murray. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Answers, 3s. Gd. 

MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC, for 
Commercial Classes. By E. T. Pickering. 
Cloth, Is Gd. 


EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. Pro 
blems and Exercises (with Answers) from 
University Local Exam. Papers. By T. S. 
Harvey. Cloth, 2s. Kky, 4s. Gd. 

A COMPLETE ARITH^ffiTIC. Cloth. 
With Answers, Is. Gd Exercises only, 102 
pages. Is. Answers separately, Gd. 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 
TRY. With Notes, Examples, an^Ex- 
ercises Edited by A. £. Layng, m.A. 
Books I to VI, with XI, and AppenIRz. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. \ 

Book I, U; II, Gd ; III, Is.; IV, 6d. ; 
Books I-IV, 2s. Gd . ; I-III, 2s ; I-II, 

Is Sd. ^V and VI together, Is.; XI, Is. Gd. 
Key to Bk. I, 2s. Gd ; Complete, 6s. r 
A NEW SEQUEL TO EUCLID By 
Professor W. J. Dilworth, M A. 2s. 6a. 
Also in Part# : Part I, Is ; Part II, 2s 
PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R 
Wyke Bayliss, B.A. Is 

ALGEBRA. To Progressions anti Scales 
of Notation. By J. G Kerr, M.A , LL.D. 
2s. ; with Answers, 2s. Gd 

LAYNG’S EXERCISES IN AL- 
GEBRA. By A. K Layng, M A. Is 
ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. By Dr. W. T. 
Knight. F’capSfvo, cloth, 2s KFA% 8s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT -BOOK OF 
TRIGONOMETRY By R. H. Pinker- 
ton, B A. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s 

MA'J’nEMAI'ICAL WRINKLES for 
Matriculation and other Exams. By Dr. 
W. T Knight. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DIF- 
FERENTIAL AON I) INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LUS. By W. J. Millar, C 15. Is. Gd. 

Science 

DESCHANEL’S NATT^RAX PHILO- 
SOPHY All Elementary ’I'reatise By 
Professor Deschanel , of I’aris Translated 
and edited by JTofessor ,T. D. Everett, 

D C L., F R.S. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; 
also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s Gd each. 

Part 1.— MechaulCB, Hydrostatics, Ac 
Part 1 1 —Heat 

I’ari 11].— Electricity and Magnetlnn. 

Part IV —Bound and Light 

ELECTRICITY. ByJ’rof J D Everett, 
M.A., F.R.S. Being an expansion on 
the lines of modem elei^rical theory of 
Everett’s Deschanel’s N atnral Philosophy 
Part III. Cloth, 4s Cd. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY. By A Bernthsen, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by George M ‘Go wan, Ph D 7s. 6d. 

FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATE- 
RIALS. By A. Humboldt Sexton, F I.C., 
F.C 8. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF SOLID OR DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Alex. B. 
Dobble, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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HYDBOSTATICS AND PNEUMA- 
TICS. By B. H. Pinkerton, B. A. 4«. 6d. 

HEAT AND THE PRINCIPLES OP 
THERMO-DYNAMICS. By C.HDraper, 
D.Sc., B.A. •loth,4A6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
ANATOMY. By Henry Edward Clark, 
i^LB., C.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Proir Ainsworth Davis. Cloth, 2s. 

« ^HE STUDENT’S INTRODUCTORY 
^ TEXT-BOOK OP SYSTEMATIC BO- 
TANY. By Joseph W Oliver 4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OP 
PHYSICS. By Prof. Everett. Cl'; 3s. 

• OUTLINES OF NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. By Professor J. D. Everett 
F’cap, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

THEORETICAL MECHANICS. By 
B. H. Pinkertou, B.A. F’cap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT -BOOK OF 
DYNAMICS AND HYDRO.STATICS. By 
R H. Pinkerton, B A Cloth, 3s 6d. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF MAGNETISM 
AND ELECTRICITY. By Robert Gunn. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. fki. 

MAG NETISM AND •ELECTRICITY. 
By W Jerome Harrison and Charles A. 
White. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s 

LIGHT, HEAT, AND SOUND By 
Charles H Draper, D.8c.(Lond.). 2s. 

ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEM- 
ISTRY : Theoretical and Practical. By 
Professor A Humboldt Sexton. 2s 6ci. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY By George 
Gerald Henderson, D.Sc , M A., and 
Matthew A. Parker, B Sc (doth, 5s. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ALL, or Elementary 
Alternative Chemistry. By W Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S , and R J. Bailey. Is (id. 

QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANA- 
LYSIS, Inorganic and Organic. By Edgar 
E Horwill, F (^ S. P’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSIOLOGY By J. :M ‘Gregor-Robert- 
aon, M.A., M.B. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

, ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY By 
Vincent Murchdi. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Joseph 
W. Oliver. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A TEXT-:^OK OF GEOLOGY. By 
W. J HaiTiaon, F.G.S. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OP 
APPLIED MECHANICS. By David Allan 
Low. F’cap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, OR FIRST 
STEPS IN EARTH-KNOWLEDGE By 
J. Ansted Harrison, B.8c.(Lond.), and W. 
Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EARTH-KNOWLEDGE. A Text-book 
of Pl^siography. By W. J. Harrison 
and H. Rowland Wakefield. F’cap 8vo, 
cloth. PART I, 2s. ; Part II, 2s. 6d 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 
Edited by Professor R. P. Wright Is. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY HYGIENE. By H. 
Rowland Wakefield. F’cap 8vo, 2s. 

ELEMENTARV PHYSICS: Pra#tical 
and Theoretical. By John G Kerr, M A., 
LL D. Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 6d 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: Prac- 
tical and Theoretical. By Thomas A. 
Cheetham, F.C.S. First Year’s Course, 

Is. 6d. Second Year’s Course, 2s. 

ELEMENTARY HYGIENE AND 
PHYSIOLOGY. By H. Rowland Wake- 
field. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FOOD AND ITS FUNCTIONS. A 
Text-Book for Students of Cookery. By 
James Knight, M A., B Sc. 2s Cd 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN 
SCIENCE By A Abbott, M A , and 
Arthur Key, M. A. \v ith Introduc tion 
by T. G. Roofer, H M.I.S. 3s 6ci. 

Science tor Beginners 

JUNIOR CHEMISTRY AND PHY- 
SICS. An Introduction to Elementanr^ 
Science. By W. Jerome Harrison, F Ofi. 
Science Lessons on Matters of Evewjjaay 
Exi>eriencc. Illustrated Clotllfis 6d. 

CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS By 
W. Jerome Harrison, F G S. Cloth, Is. 

AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS. 
Edited by Professor R P. Wi-iglit Cl , Is. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY 
FOR BEGINNERS. By W. G. Baker, 
M.A Cloth, Is. 

THE NEWTON SCIENCE READ- 
ERS. A New Sertes of Object-Lesson 
and Elementaiy Science Readers With 
Coloured Illustrations In 7 Numbers • 
BLACKIE’S OBJECT-LESSON AND 
SCIENCE READERS. Fully illustrated. 
Natural Ilutory Course 
Infant Reader: Country Stories 6d 
hook I —Tales and Talks on Common Things 
Parti. 8 d 

Book II.— Tales and Talks Part II l(»iZ 
Book III —Seaside and Wayside; or, The 
Tonng Scientists is. 

Book IV.— Our Friends of the Farm B 3 ' the 
Rev. Theodore Wood Is 4d. 

Book V.— Animal and Plant Life Part T By 
the Rev Theodore W’ood Is bd 
Book VI.— Animal and Plant Life. Part II. 
By the Rev. Theodore 'Wood. Is 6 d * 

Qmeral Course 

Nos I-III.— Same as in Nat Hist Course 
No. IV. The Young Mechanics is 4d. 

No y. The Young Chemists hy yx. Furueaux 
Cloth, Is «d. 

N 08 .VI-VII Lessons on Living By H. Row- 
land Wakefield. Cloth, Is 
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BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Vincent T. Mnrch6. Cloth, 1«. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
David Clark. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR BE- 
GINNERS. With Coloured Illustrationa 
By Vincent T. Murchd. Cloth, Is. Gd. 


^ Reading 'Books 

BLACEIE'8 SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. Edited for Higher Standards 
and Evening Continuation Schools 
PasMfei from Modern Authon for 01ms 
Beading. Edited by J. Dowuie, M A Is. 
The StoiT of Leicester: Town and County 
A Keading'book for Schools. Is 6d 
Readings from the Spectator, i« 3d 
Beadings from Sir Walter Scott is 3d. 
Readings from Carlyle. With Introduction 
and Notes by W, Keith Leask, M.A, Ss 6d. 
Mary Queen of Scots : being Readings from 
The Abbot. Is 3d. 

Tales from Henty : Selections from the Ro- 
mances of G. A llenty Illustrated is 6d. 
The Charles Dickens Reader, is 4d. 

Queen Victoria Scenes from her liife and 
Ueign By G. A Henty. New Edition 
Illustrated Is 6d 

History of King Allred the Qreat. By Jacob 
Abbott Is. 

*nie Citizen: His Rights and Responsthili- 
^TiEs. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Is 6d 
T&,.,J^Htlsh Biographical Reader. Is 6d 
Readings from Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne is 3d. 

Blachie's Shakespeare Reader, is. 

Poetical Reader. Selections from Standard 
Authors Is 6d. 

London, PMt and Present. Is (id 
THE PALMERSTON READERS. 
New series of Reading Books with Col- 
oured Illustrations. In Ten Books, in- 
cluding The Sight 'fc Sound Primers. 
Prospectus^ with Specimen Pages, on ap- 
plication 

* STORIES FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 
Edited by J. H. Yoxall. Selectious from 
the works of favourite modern authors, 
illustrated by leading artists. Five books, 
puces 8d. to Is. Gd Primers, 3d. to Gd 
THE CENTURY READERS. Six 
books, prices 8d! to Is. Gd. Primers, 
2^. to Gd. 

Drawing, Painting, Writing, 

VERB FOSTER’S MODEL DRAWING. 
Cloth, 1«. 6d. 

VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING COPY- 
BOOKS. 72 Numbers at 2d Compile 
Edition, in Eighteen Parts at 9d. (Each 
part complete in itself.) 

VERB FOSTER’S RUDIMENTARY 
' PERSPECTIVE. Cloth, Is. Gd. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOT-R 
DRAWING-BOOKS. With coloured fac- 
similes of original water-colour draw- 
ings, and hints and directions. Complete 
List on application. 

POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-BOOKS. Issued under the 
direct superintendence of Sir E. J. Poyi?- 
ter, P.R A. Complete List on appUcatioft. 

A SELECTION FROM THE LfiER 
STUDIORUM OF J. M W. TURIAIR, 
R A. In Four Parts, square folio, 
12 n Gd. each; or complete in Portfolio, 
£2, 12s. Gd. 

VEiSE FOSTER’S WRITING COPY- 
BOOKS. 

Original BerlM, in 22 Numbers, price 2d. each. 

Palmerston Series, in 11 Numbers, on line 

paper luleL in blue and red, price 3d. each. 

Bold Writing, or Civil Service Series, in 

27 Numbers, price 2d each. 

Medium Series, in 12 Numbers, pne? 2d each 

Vere Foster's Penny Copy-Books, in 10 Num- 
bers, price Id eaim 

Upright Series, lu 12 Numbers, price 2d each. 

Eiocution 

BAYNHAM’S- ELOCUTION: Selec- 
tions from leading Authors and Drama- 
tists. By G W. Baynliam. Cloth, 2s Gd. 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. 
By John Forsjth. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Dictionaries, 6tc, 

THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY By ,lohn Ogilvie, LL.1> 
Hew Edition, revised and enlarged by 
Charles Annandale, M A., LL.D Illus- 
trated by 800 Engravings Large fcap 
4to, cloth, 7fc' Gd ; half-persiun, 10s. Gd.; 
half-morocco, flexible, 12« Gd. 

ANNANDALE’S CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY By Charles Annandale, 
M A., LL.D New Edition, revised and 
extended ; 864 i)p , fcap 4to, cloth, Bs Gd.; 
Roxburgh, 5s Gd ; hali-inorocco, 7s. Gd 

OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explana- 
tory. For Schools. By John Ogilvie, LL D. 
Cloth, 2s. Gd.; Roxburgh, Bs. Gd 

ENGLISH ETYMOLQflY. A select 
Glossary, serving as an mtroduction to 
the history of the English language By 
F. Kluge and F Lutz. Cloth, bs, net. 

COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 
PRONOUNCED. With Hints on Correct 
Articulation. By W. Kamsay-Crawford. 
Cloth, 28. 

A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
OFMODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 
nearly 10,000 in number. By George G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc. Cloth, U. 6a. 





